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THE 


P     R     E     F     A     C  E. 

ON  the  conclufion  of  my  former  Volume,  gratitude  enjoined  me  the  pleafing 
tafk  of  acknowledging  the  favourable  reception  with  which  the  Public 
had  honoured  this  Work.  Having  advanced  another  ftage  in  this  my  Literary 
Journey,  I  have  the  fatisfaclion  of  experiencing  the  continuation  of  the  fame  dif- 
pofition  towards  it — an  honour  I  (hall  ufe  my  utmoft  endeavours  not  to  forfeit, 
and  in  fome  meafure  to  deferve,  by  my  attention  to  the  execution  of  the  enfuing 
Volume,  which  will  finifh  this  unavoidably  expenfive  Work* 

In  the  addrefs  to  the  Public  prefixed  to  the  Second  Volume,  I  mentioned  the 
names  of  feveral  Friends  who  had  affifted  me  either  with  Drawings  or  Defcriptions, 
I  have  fince  been  enabled  to  enlarge  the  lift  by  the  favours  of  the  following 
gentlemen : 

To  Mr.  Serjeant  Afpinall  I  am  indebted  for  two  letters  elucidating  the  hiftory 
of  Clithero  Caflle,  the  laft  of  which  I  did  not  receive  till  after  the  account  wa*s 
printed  ;  but  That,  together  with  fome  additional  matter,  mail  be  given  in  the 
Addenda. 

From  J.  Petit  Andrews,  Efq.- 1  have  received  feveral  accurate  Drawings,  which : 
will  appear  in  the  next  Volume.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Fayle,  of  Bichbury,  Salop,  was 
fo  obliging  as  to  anfwer  my  queftions  concerning  Wenlock  Monaftery,  and  alfo  to 
furniih  me  with  diverfe  particulars  refpecting  that  place. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Richard  Gough,  Efq.  for  feveral  friendly  communica- 
tions from  his  library,  as  well  as  for  his  obfervations  on  Bramber  Chapel,  SufTex. 
The  Rev.  Sir  John  Pefhal,  of  Oxford,  Bart,  aflifled  me  in  the  account  of  Ban- 
bury Church  in  that  county.  I  have  likewife  received  much  information  from, 
feveral  anonymous  correfpondents,  to  whom  I  here  return  my  mofl  grateful 
thanks. 

Most  of  the  Views  in  this,  as  in  the  former  Volumes,  are  engraved  after  my 
own  Drawings.  The  following  are  thofe  which  I  have  been  favoured  with  from 
other  hands  : 

Raby  Castle  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Durham,  Plates  I.  and  II.  with  Bowes 
Cafile,  Yorkfhire,  were  drawn  purpofely  for  the  Work  by  Mr.  Bayley,  a  very  abl? 
Surveyor,  and  promifing  Draughtfman. 


THE  PREFACE. 

The  Priory  of  St.  Dennis  near  Southampton,  with  the  two  Views  of  Farley 
Caftle,  Somerfetfhire,  were  given  me  by  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  jun. 

Netherhall,  EfTex,  Plates  I.  and  II.  were  fent  me  by  Forfter,  Efq.. 

F.  A.  S.  who  likewife  furnifhed  me  with  the  Defcriptions. 

The  view  of  Byfhatn  Abbey  was  taken  from  a  Drawing  made  by  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Theo.  Forreft,  whofe  abilities  as  a  Draughtfman  need  no  encomiums 
of  mine  to  make  them  known  and  allowed. 

Shap  Monastery,  Weftmoreland,  Skipton,  Coninglborough,  and  WrefTel 
Caftles,  with  Holden  Church  in  Yorkshire,  Clithero  Caftle,  Lancamire,  and 
Plate  II.  of  Naworth  Caftle,  Cumberland,  communicated  by  Thomas  Pennant, 
Efq.  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Mofes  Griffiths,  a  very  ingenious  Draughtfman,  engaged 
by  that  gentleman,  to  whom  alfo  I  am  indebted  for  parts  of  feveral  Defcriptions. 

To  Mr. Benjamin  Green,  Drawing-mafter  to  Chrift's  Hofpital,  I  am  beholden 
for  the  Drawing  of  Hales  Owen  Abbey,  Shropfhire ;  and  by  Mr.  Valentine  Green, 
F.  A.  S.  and  Mezzotinto  Engraver  to  his  Majefty,  I  was  favoured  with  thofe  of 
the  Abbot's  Tower  and  Arch  of  Evefham  Abbey,  Worceflerihire.  Thefe  Views 
were  drawn  for  a  Hiftory  of  that  County,  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Nam ;  a  work 
from  which  much  valuable  information  is  expected,  where  they  will  appear  on  a 
larger  fcale,  thereby  more  diftinctly  mewing  the  elegance  of  the  workmanmip. 
With  the  Drawings,  Mr.  Green  was  fo  kind  as  to  furnifh  an  account  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  both  thefe  venerable  remains. 

Powis  Castle  was  taken  from  an  original  Drawing  made  by  Mr.  Marlow,  from 
which  he  painted  a  picture  for  the  Earl  of  Powis,  proprietor  of  that  building. 

Wenlock  Monastery,  Ludlow,  Beefton  and  Carnarvon  Caftles,  thofe  of 
Caerphilly,  Coity,  St.  Donat's,  and  Mannorbeer,  with  Llanphey  Court,  were 
all  drawn  by  Paul  Sandby,  Efq.  whofe  affiftance,  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  I 
am  at  a  lofs  how  fufficiently  to  acknowledge. 


THE 


CATHEDRAL   CHURCH  OF  DURHAM. 

The  Frontifpiece  to  this  Volume  mews  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  which  excels 
all  die  other  Cathedrals  of  this  kingdom  in  the  beauty  of  its  fituation,  as  well  as  in  the 
riches  of  its  revenues,  from  whence  it  is  emphatically  ftiled,  The  Bifhoprick. 

It  was  firft  founded  about  the  year  995,  on  a  defolate  fpot  called  Dunholme,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Legend,  was  thus  miraculoufly  pointed  out.  Aldwinus  having  removed 
the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  from  Chefter  le  Street  to  Ripon,  on  account  of  a  Danifh  incur- 
fion,  every  thing  being  again  quiet,  was  returning  with  his  holy  charge  to  Chefter  ;  when 
coming  in  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Durham,  at  a  place  called  Wardelaw,  the  oxen  that  drew  the 
carriage  on  which  the  Saint  was  laid,  fuddenly  flood  ftill ;  nor  could  all  their  efforts  joined 
to  thofe  of  the  bye-ftanders  move  it  an  inch,  it  feeming  as  if  faftened  to  the  ground.  The 
Monks,  defiring  to  know  the  Saint's  intention  in  thus  impeding  their  journey,  had  recourfe 
to  fading  and  prayer,  in  order  to  obtain  a  revelation  of  his  will.  At  the  end  of  three  days, 
Eadmer,  a  holy  man,  was  informed  by  a  vifion,  that  St.  Cuthbert  did  not  approve  of  return- 
ing to  his  old  quarters,  but  chofe  to  be  carried  to  Dunholme,  where  he  fhould  at  length  find 
a  refting-place.  Here  a  new  difficulty  occurred  ;  none  of  them  knew  where  Dunholme  lay  : 
but  whilft  they  were  in  great  diftrefs  and  perplexity  on  this  account,  a  Woman  who  had  loft 
her  Cow  enquiring  after  her,  was  anfwered  by  another,  fhe  had  been  feen  in  Dunholme. 
This  was  a  happy  found  to  the  bewildered  Monks,  who  getting  proper  information,  made 
the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  chofen  fpot;  and  in  gratitude  to  their  accidental  guide,  Ranulph 
Flambard  caufed  both  the  Woman  and  her  Cow  to  be  carved  on  the  north  turret  of  the  Nine 
Altars,  where  they  are  ftill  fhewn,  though  much  defaced  by  weather.  The  Woman  is  not 
milking  her  Cow,  as  is  faid  by  Davies  ;  and  that  animal  from  its  fize  might  eafily  in  its 
prefent  mutilated  ftate  be  miftaken  for  a  dog,  as  it  is  fcarce  higher  than  the  knees  of 
the  Woman. 

At  firft  only  a  little  Oratory,  or  rather  arbour  of  green  boughs,  was  erected  over  the 
body-,  but  the  ground  being  cleared,  a  Church  of  ftone  called  the  White  Church,  and 
afterwards  Bow  or  Bowe  Church,  was  built,  in  which  the  holy  corpfe  was  depofited. 

A  more  noble  and  magnificent  Church  was  fhortly  afterwards  begun,  and  finifhed  (except 
the  weft  tower,  completed  by  Edmunde  the  next  bifhop)  by  Bifliop  Aldwinus,  and  anno  999 
dedicated  with  great  folemnity-,  whither  the  Saint's  body  was  again  removed,  and  from  whence 
it  made  its  laft  journey  to  Holy  Ifland,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  that 
place.  The  Bifhop'sSee  was  now  firft  removed  to  Durham,  where  it  has  continued  ever  fince. 

William  de  Carilepho,  Bifhop  of  this  See,  not  content  with  the  Church  built  by 
Aldwinus,  which  he  deemed  by  far  too  mean  for  fo  great  a  Saint,  having  made  his  peace 
with  William  Rufus,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance,  Auguft  nth  1093;  or,  asfome  fay, 
on  the  1 2th  of  Auguft  in  the  next  year-,  began  the  building  now  ftanding -,  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  Turgot  the  Prior  of  the  Church,  and  himfelf,  laying  the  firft  three  foundation- 
Hones  :  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work,  dying  two  years  afterwards.  It  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  fpirit  by  his  fucceflbr,  Ranulph  Flambard,  a  fecular  Pricft  and  a  great 
builder,  by  whom  Framwelgate  Bridge  and  divers  other  great  works  were  erected.  He 
during  the  29  years  of  his  epifcopacy  raifed  it  from  its  foundation  almoft  to  its  covering. 
It  was,  however,  not  finifhed  till  the  year  1242,  26th  of  Henry  III.  when  Nicholas 
Farnam  or  Fernham  was  Bifhop,  and  Thomas  Melfcome  was  Prior.    The  fhrine  of  St, 
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Cuthbert,  and  the  miracles  pretended  to  be  wrought  there,  attracted  devotees  of  all 
ranks  from  all  parts,  whofe  offerings  enriched  this  Church  almoft  beyond  belief. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  Bifhop's  See  hither  by  Bifhop  Aldwin  (fays  Tanner),  there 
feems  to  have  been  in  this  Cathedral  a  Provoft  and  fecular  Canons  ;  who  being  by  Bifhop 
William  de  Carilepho,  with  theconfent  of  the  Pope  and  King,  expelled,  a  Priory  of  Be- 
nedictine Monks  was  placed  herein,  who  continued  till  the  general  diffolution  in  the  time 
of  Henrv  VIII.  when  the  Bifhoprick  was  valued  at  3138/.  gs.  Bd.  per  ann.  in  the  whole, 
and  2S21/.  is.  $d.  clear-,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Church  at  1366/.  10s.  gd.  per  ann. 
Dugdale ;  1615/.  14s.  icd.  ob.  Speed.  2215  Compend.  Compert.  The  tutelar  Saint  of 
this  Cathedral  and  County  was  St.  Cuthbert,  whofe  body  was  magnificently  enfhrined  be- 
hind the  high  altar :  but  King  Henry  VIII.  named  it  the  Cathedral  of  Chrift  and  the 
Blefled  Virgin,  upon  his  refounding  and  amply  endowing  it,  anno  regni  33,  for  a  Dean, 
twelve  Prebendaries,  twelve  Minor  Canons,  fixteen  Lay  Singing-men,  and  other  Officers 
and  Miniflers.  1  he  endowment  of  the  new  Dean  and  Chapter  eftablifhed  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  according  to  Browne  Willis,  was  1233/.  4s.  2d.  in  temporalities,  and  494/.  igs.  %d. 
in  lpiritualities,  together  with  1728/.  :3s.  $<!. 

To  the  eftablifhment  above  fpecified,  other  accounts  add  a  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  a 
SchoolmafW,  Ufher,  Mafter  of  the  Choirifters,  a  Divinity  Reader,  eighteen  Scholars,  ten 
Choirifters,  eight  Alms-men,  two  Vergers,  two  Porters,  two  Cooks,  two  Butlers,  and 
two  Sacriftans. 

This  Cathedral  is  a  moft  venerable  pile,  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  cliff  whofe  banks  j 
are  well  wooded,  and  warned  on  the  weft  fide  by  the  river  Were,  which  almoft  furrounds 
it.  Its  length  meafures  411,  its  breadth  80  feet.  It  has  two  fpacious  aifles,  one  in  the 
middle  170  feet  long,  and  one  at  each  end  ;  the  eaftern  aifle  being  132  feet  in  length,  and 
the  weftern  100.  The  eaftern  aifle  was  formerly  called  the  Nine  Altars,  becaufe  fo  many 
were  there  erected  ;  there  being  four  in  the  north  part  of  the  aifle,  four  in  the  fouth,  and 
one  in  the  middle  ;  which  laft  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  patron  of  the  Church.  This  was 
the  moft  beautiful,  and  near  it  was  the  fhrine  of  the  Saint.  In  the  weftern  aifle  was  a  Chapel 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  :called  Galilee.  The  whole  building  is  fupported  by  maffy  columns,  the 
leaft  being  three  yards  diameter,  fome  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  net-work,  fome  with 
zig-zags,  others  plain,  and  cluftercd  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Holy  Ifland  Monaftery,  but  on  a 
much  larger  fcale. 

The  fcreen  to  the  Choir  is  of  wood  coarfely  carved,  17  feet  long,  and  33  high.  The 
organ,  which  is  efteemed  a  fine  one,  is  large,  and  the  font  marble. 

The  pulpit  in  the  Choir  is  finely  ornamented  with  inlaid  figures  in  the  Italian  ftile, 
reprefenting  the  Apoftles  ;  the  ground  of  Swedifh  oak ;  the  founding-board  fupported 
by  one  column. 

Many  of  the  windows  are  very  curious,  particularly  the  middle  window  to  the  eaft, 
which  is  called  the  Catherine-wheel,  or  St.  Catherine's  window,  and  comprehends  all  the 
breadth  of  the  Choir :  it  is  compofed  of  twenty-four  lights.  In  the  fouth  end  of  the 
Church  was  a  window  called  St.  Cuthbert's  •,  in  which  was  painted  the  hiftory  of  the 
life  and  miracles  of  that  Saint :  and  on  another  on  the  north  fide  was  reprefented  the 
hiftory  of  Jofeph,  after  whofe  name  it  was  called.  In  the  Chapel  called  Galilee  was  a  line  of 
blue  marble  by  the  fide  of  the  font,  beyond  which  the  women  were  not  fuffered  to  advance, 
on  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  but  might  there  hear  divine  fervice  :  this  is  now 
ufed  for  the  Confiftory  Court.  The  reafon  why  a  near  accefs  to  the  Saint  was  thus  un- 
£>olitely  refilled  to  the  Ladies,  to  whom  he  had  been  in  many  inftances  far  from  averfe,  arofe 
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from  the  treachery  of  a  Princefs,  who  accufed  him  of  incontinency,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  him  father  a  child  gotten  by  another.  Theftory  is  related  in  the  legend  as  follows  : 
"  Blessed  St.  Cuthbert,  for  a  long  time,  led  a  molt  folitary  life  in  the  borders  of  the 
*'  Picts  •,  at  which  place  great  concourfe  of  people  daily  ufed  to  vifit  him  •,  and  from 
"  whom,  by  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  never  any  returned  without  great 
"  comfort.  This  caufed  both  young  and  old  to  refort  unto  him,  taking  great  pleafure 
"  both  to  fee  him  and  hear  him  fpeak.  In  the  mean  time,  it  chanced  that  the  King's 
"  daughter  of  that  Province  was  got  with  child  by  fome  young  man  in  her  father's 
"  houfe.  Her  belly  fwelling,  and  the  King  perceiving  it,  diligently  examined  her  who 
"  was  the  author  of  that  fa6t.  Upon  examination,  me  made  this  anfwer :  "  That 
"  folitary  young  man,  who  dwelleth  hereby,  is  he  who  hath  overcome  me,  and  with 
'*  whofe  beauty  I  am  thus  deceived."  Whereupon  the  King,  furioufly  enraged,  prefently 
"  repaired,  with  his  deflowered  daughter,  accompanied  by  divers  Knights,  unto  the 
"  folitary  place,  where  he  prefently  fpake  to  the  fervant  of  God  in  this  manner  :  "  What ! 
"  art  thou  he,  who,  under  the  colour  of  religion,  prophaneft  the  Temple  and  Sanc- 
*'  tuary  of  God  ?  Art  thou  he,  who,  under  the  title  and  profefllon  of  a  folitary  life, 
&<  exercifeft  all  filthinefs  of  the  world  in  inceft  ?  Behold,  here  is  my  daughter, 
'*  whom  thou  by  thy  deceits  haft  corrupted,  not  fearing  to  make  her  difhoneft.  There- 
"  fore  now  at  laft  openly  confefs  this  thy  fault,  and  plainly  declare  here  before  this 
**  company,  in  what  fort  thou  haft  feduced  her."  The  King's  daughter,  marking  the 
"  fierce  fpeeches  of  her  father,  moft  impudently  ftepped  forth,  and  boldly  affirmed, 
*'  that  it  was  he  who  had  done  that  wicked  fact.  At  which  thing  the  young  man  greatly 
"  amazed,  perceiving  that  this  forgery  proceeded  from  the  inftigation  of  the  Devil ; 
"  thereupon,  though  brought  into  great  perplexity,  applied  his  whole  heart  unto  Almighty 
"  God,  and  faid  as  followeth  :  "  My  Lord,  my  God,  who  only  knoweft  all  things,  and 
*'  art  the  fearcher  of  all  fecrets,  make  manifeft  alfo  this  work  of  iniquity  and  indignity, 
"  and  by  fome  example  approve  the  fame  •,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  done  by  human 
"  policy,  make  it  manifeft  by  fome  divine  oracle."  When  the  young  man,  with  great  lamen- 
*4  tations  and  tears,  incredible  to  be  reported,  had  fpoke  thefe  words,  even  fuddenly,  in  the 
"  felf-fame  place  where  theKing's  daughter-flood,  the  earth  (making  a  hitting  noife)  prefent- 
*'  ly  opened  and  fwallowed  her  up,  in  the  prefence  of  all  beholders.  This  place  is  called 
"  Coriven,  where  me  for  her  corruption  was  conveyed  and  carried  into  Hell.  As  foon  as 
"  the  King  perceived  this  marvellous  chance  to  happen,  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  com- 
"  pany,  he  began  to  be  greatly  tormented  in  his  mind,  fearing  left  he  himfelf  ftiould 
"  incur  the  like  punifhment  ;  whereupon  he,  with  all  his  company,  humbly  craved  par- 
"  don  of  Almighty  God,  with  further  defire  and  petition  to  that  good  man  St. 
**  Cuthbert,  that,  by  his  prayers,  he  would  crave  at  God's  hands  to  have  his  daughter 
"  again  :  which  petition  the  faid  holy  father  granted,  upon  condition  that  no  woman  after 
"  that  time  fhould  have  refort  unto  him  :  whence  it  came  that  the  King  did  not  fuffer 
"  any  woman  to  enter  into  any  Church  dedicated  to  that  Saint-,  which  to  this  day  is  duly 
'*  obferved  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Picts  which  were  dedicated  in  the  honour  of 
"  that  holy  man." 

Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  and  the  dreadful  punifhment  attending  a  breach 
of  it,  fuch  is  the  curioflty  of  the  daughters  of  Eve,  that  in  the  year  1417  Matilda  Burgh 
and  Margaret  Ufher,  fervants  to  one  Peter  Baxter  of  Newcaftle,  were  determined  to  ap- 
proach a  little  nearer  than  was  legally  permitted  them  •,  and  for  that  purpofe  difguilld 
themfelves  in  men's  clothes ;  but  being  difcovered  in  the  attempt  (by  what  means  is  nor 
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faid),  they  were  taken  into  cuftody,  and  adjudged,  by  way  of  punilhment,  to  walk  on  three 
feftivals  before  the  Proceffion  in  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  in  Newcaftle,  and  on  three 
other  holy- days  at  the  Church  of  All-Saints,  habited  in  the  drefies  in  which  they  had  com- 
mitted the  offence  ;  proclamation  being  firft  made  of  the  caufe  of  this  penance  :  and  fur- 
ther, their  mailer  and  miftrefs  were  ordered  to  attend  the  Spiritual  Court  at  Durham,  to 
anfwer  for  their  being  counfellors  and  abettors  to  this  mifdemeanor.  The  Mandate  directing 
the  Chaplains  of  thefe  Churches  to  fee  the  penance  performed,  is  preferved  in  Bourne's 
Hiftory  of  Newcaftle,  p.  208  •,  together  with  a  Certificate  from  the  Chaplain  of  All-Saints, 
of  their  having  humbly  and  devoutly  performed  it  once,  and  recommending  the  remiffion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fentence.  It  is  there  likewife  faid,  that  Peter  Baxter  had  been 
fummoned  ;  but  his  wife  being  oppreffed  with  ,  the  care  of  twins,  could  not  attend. 

The  Chapter-Houfe,  in  which  are  interred  fixteen  Bifhops,  is  aftately  room  feventy-five 
feet  long  and  thirty  broad,  with  an  arched  roof  of  ftone  fupported  by  blue  marble  columns. 
At  the  upper  end  is  a  beautiful  feat  for  the  inftallment  of  the  Bifhops.  This  Room  having 
efcaped  the  daubing  of  whiting  and  yellow  oker,  with  which  the  inner  part  of  the  Ca- 
thedral has  been  molt  barbaroully  fmeared,  exhibits  a  ftriking  contrail  of  the  fuperiority  of 
the  ftone  in  its  naked  ftate,  over  this  fuppofed  decoration.  Moll  of  the  fepulchral  mo- 
numents in  this  Church  are  defaced,  except  that  of  B.  Hatfield. 

The  weft  end  of  the  Church  was  adorned  with  two  handfome  fpires  covered  with  lead  : 
thefe  are  taken  down  j  but  the  towers  Hill  remain  ;  and  there  is  alfo,  in  the  middle,  a  lofty 
tower  handfomely  ornamented,  fupported  by  four  clufters  of  columns.  The  whole  building 
feems  to  have  been  highly  adorned  with  fculpture  but  the  ftone  being  a  coarfe  brownilh. 
grit,  eafily  yielding  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  it  is  much  defaced.  The  large 
pointing  of  mortar  laid  over  the  joints  of  the  Hones,  in  a  late  repair,  greatly  deftroys  the 
folemnity  of  the  building  by  giving  it  a  pye-bald,  or  harlequin-like  appearance.  But,  per- 
haps, it  might  be  abfolutely  neceftary  ;  and  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be  fo,  as  the  Chapter 
of  this  Church  feem  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  the  beautifying  its  environs  ;  and  the 
tafte,  care,  and  expence  employed  in  making  their  fine  walks  commodious  and  agreeable,, 
merit  the  thanks  of  the  Public. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  fine  Cloyfter,  formerly  glazed  with  painted 
glafs.  On  the  eaft-fide  the  Chapter-Houfe,  are  the  Deanry  and  Old  Library.  On  the  weft- 
fide  is  the  Dormitory  •,  and  under  that  are  the  Treafury  and  Song-Houfe.  On  the  north- 
fide  is  a  large  light  building,  called  the  New  Library,  which  was  begun  by  Dean  Sud- 
bury, on  the  fite  of  the  old  Refeclory  of  the  Monaftery. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  quadrangular  pile  of  building,  confifting  of  houfes 
for  the  Prebendaries,  inclofing  a  fpacious  court,  the  greateft  part  of  which  has  been  either 
new-built,  or  very  much  improved  fince  the  Reftoration.  Upon  the  eaft-fide  oppofite  the 
college-gate  is  the  Exchequer,  in  which  are  the  offices  belonging  to  the  County  Palatine 
Court :  at  the  weft-end  was  the  Gueft  Hall  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  ;  and  near  it 
the  Granary,  and  other  offices  of  the  Convent.  On  the  north-fide  of  the  Cathedral  is  the 
College-fchool,  with  a  houfe  for  the  Mailer ;  and  between  the  Church-yard  and  what  is 
called  the  Caftle  or  Bilhop's  Palace,  is  an  Area  called  the  Palace  Green.  On  the  eaft-fide 
of  the  Cathedral  is  an  Hofpital  built  and  endowed  by  Bilhop  Cofins.  To  the  weft 
of  the  Palace-Green  is  the  County- Hall,  where  the  aflizes  and  feflions  are  held  for  the 
county  ;  and  near  it  is  a  fine  Library  built  by  Dr.  Cofins. 

This  View,  which  reprefents  a  North-weft  Afpeft,  was  drawn  Anno  1773. 


ALNEIV1CK  ABBEY,   NO  RT  HUMBERLAND. 


This  was,  according  to  Tanner,  an  Abbey  of  Premonftratenfian  Canons,  founded  anno  1 1 47,  by  Euflace  Fitts 
John,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Ivo  de  Vefcy,  became  Lord  of  the  Baronies  of 
Alnwyke  and  Malton  .    It  was  dedicated  to  the  Blefled  Virgin.    Dugdale  ftiles  it  only  a  Priory. 

Eustace,  its  founder,  for  the  good  of  his  foul  and  remuTionofhis  fins;  alfo  for  the  benefit  of  the  fouls  of  his  father  and 
mother,  for  the  foul  of  Ivo  de  Vefcy,  and  thofe  of  all  his  predeceffors ;  and  for  the  foul  of  William  de  Vefcy  his  fon,  and 
all  his  other  children,  endowed  it  with  a  great  parcel  of  his  baronial  lands,  and  gave  to  it  the  village  of  HuiclirT,  and  all 
the  demefnes  about  it,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  road  from  Alnwick  to  Rock,  and  the  waftes  belonging  to  it,  extending  from 
Hindon  to  the  river  Alne,  with  the  fervice  of  half  the  tenants.  He  moreover  beftowed  on  it  two  parts  of  the  tithes  of  the 
lordfhip  of  Tughall,  of  Alnham,  of  Nevvham,  of  Heyfend,  of  Chatton  ;  and  one  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Wooler, 
of  Long  Houghton,  and  of  Lefbury :  he  alfo  annexed  to  it  the  Priory  and  Church  of  Gufnes,  now  called  Gyfon  or 
Guyzance,  near  Felton,  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  and  founded  by  Richard  Tyfon,  to  hold  in  pure  alms,  with  all  its 
privileges  and  endowments,  a  moiety  of  the  tithes,  and  two  bovats  of  land  at  Gyfon,  the  church  of  Halge  or 
Hauegh,  the  lands  of  Ridley  and  Morewickhough,  with  the  liberty  of  erecling  a  corn-mill  on  the  river  Con  net,  and 
of  railing  as  much  corn  on  his  waftes  there  as  they  could  plough,  with  liberty  to  grind  it  at  his  own  mill  moulter 
free.  He  alfo  gave  the  Canons,  for  their  tabic,  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  venifon  and  pork  killed  in  his  parks  and 
forefts,  and  of  all  the  fifli  taken  in  his  fimcries  by  his  order,  and  a  falt-work  at  Warkvvorth. 

The  Lord  William  de  Vefcy,  his  fon,  gave  them  the  advowfons  of  Chatton,  Chillingham,  and  Alnham  ;  they 
had  alfo  the  advowfon3  and  appropriations  of  St.  Dunflan's,  in  Fleet-Street,  London,  and  of  Sikenfield,  in  York- 
fhire. 

They  had  24  acres  of  Turbary,  or  enrth  for  fuel,  and  liberty  of  pafturage  on  Edlingham  Common  :  They  had 
lands  at  Chatton  and  at  Falloden  ;  alfo  four  tenements  and  a  garden  in  Newcaftle  upon  Tync. 

These  grants  were  all  confirmed  by  Henry  de  Percy,  fifth  Lord  of  Alnwick  ;  and  again,  by  one  of  his  defcenjants 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  of  the  Honour  of  Cockermouth  and  PeUoth  ;  Lord  Percy,  Lucy,  Poin- 
ings,  Fitz  Pbyne,  and  Srayanem  ;  Warden-General  of  the  Eaii  and  Midland  Marches  of  Englnndr.exe  Scotland, 
and  Knight  of  the  MoH  Noble  Order  cf  the  Garter. 


ALNEWICK   ABBEY,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


In  the  Chronicle  of  this  Houfe,  preferved  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
Banquet  given  by  Walter  de  Hepefcotes,  the  Abbot,  anno  1376,  on  the  day  of  the  Afliimption  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin  Mary,  to  Henry  the  fourth  Lord  of  Alnwycke,  with  the  thirteen  following  Knights  :  William  de  Aeon, 
Richard  Temped,  Walter  Blount,  Alan  de  Heton,  John  Coniers,  John  Heron,  John  Lilleburum,  Thomas  de 
llderton,  Thomas  de  Boynton,  Ingram  de  Umfravil,  John  de  Dichaunt,  John  de  Swynton,  R.adulphus  de  Viners, 
and  many  others  of  the  chief  Gentry  of  the  country,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  all  entertained  in  the 
Refectory  ;  befides  eighty-fix  at  a  fecond  repad.  The  Cloiders,  too,  were  rilled  with  the  inferior  fort  of  people  of 
all  ages,  to  the  number  of  one  thoufand  and  twenty,  who  were  likewife  there  feafted. 

It  appears  from  the  fame  Authority  that  diverfe  of  the  Percys  were  here  interred ;  particularly  Henry  the  fecond 
Lord  of  Alnwyck,  who  died  anno  1351  ;  Henry  the  third  Lord,  who  bellowed  on  the  Monks  here  one  hundred 
pounds  at  hii  death,  anno  1368  ;  befides  many  other  Benefactions.    Alfo  Mary  his  Wife,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancader. 

Henry  the  fourth  Lord  of  Alnwyck,  anno  1372,  2d  Kalend  of  Feb.  was  admitted  to  the  Brotherhood  of  this 
Chapter,  together  with  diverfe  other  Knights  and  Efquires  ;  as  was  alfo  in  the  fucceeding  year,  Henry  his  elded  fon, 
with  his  two  Brothers,  Thomas  and  Radulphus. 

During  the  Abbacy  of  Walter  de  Hepefcotes,  this  Houfe  was  afflicted  with  a  great  Scarcity  of  the  Fruits  of 
the  Earth  ;  together  with  a  Pedilence,  whereby  all  the  Cattle  belonging  to  the  Monadery  were  dedroyed.  In  this 
Chronicle,  the  following  Abbots  are  mentioned :  John,  who  died  anno  1350  ;  Walter,  who  redgned  his  office 
anno  1362L,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Robert ;  and  Walter  de  Hepefcotes,  Abbot,  anno  1376. 

The  Abbot  of  this  houfe  *vas  fummoned  to  Parliament,  23d,  24th,  28th,  32d,  and  34th  of  King  Edward  the 
Fird  ;  alfo  to  that  held  at  Carlifle,  35th  of  the  fame  reign,  and  to  the  Parliament  of  King  Edward  the  Second. 

At  the  Diflblution  26th  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  annual  revenues  of  this  Abbey  were  edimated  at  1 89I.  1  rs.  Dugdale  ; 
I94I.  7s.  Speed.  It  had  then  thirteen  Canons.  The  fite  of  it  was  granted  4th  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  to 
Ralph  Sadler  and  Lawrence  Winnington.  It  was  afterwards  fold,  with  the  demefnes  about  it,  to  Sir  Francis  Brand- 
ling, Knight,  of  whofe  family  it  was  purchafed,  with  the  fame  lands,  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  father  of  Thomas  Dou- 
bleday,  Efq.  the  prefent  proprietor,  whofe  feat  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  which  flood  in  his  orchard,  fouth  of  his 
pleafure-garden.  "  The  only  remains  (fays  Mr.  Wallis,  in  his  Hidory  of  Northumberland)  of  this  Religious  pile 
"  is  the  Court-wall  to  the  eaft,  through  which  is  the  entrance,  of  very  curious  architecture,  with  a  modern  turret  at 
"  the  fouth  end,  beyond  which  is  a  building  feemingly  of  a  later  erection,  not  correfponding  with  the  grandeur 
*'  of  Monadic  ftructures,  anfwering  better  the  ufe  it  is  now  put  to,  viz.  a  Stable,  than  any  other.  Adjoining  to  it 
"  is  an  ancient  and  ftrong  tower,  with  four  turrets,  two  at  each  end. 

"  The  fituation  of  the  Abbey  is  extremely  pleafant,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  caftle,  in  a  view  from  the  Church, 

and  under  a  hill,  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  peninfula,  by  the  eadern  margin  of  the  river  Alne,  eroded  by  a 
"  bridge  of  two  arches,  whofe  winding  trout-dream,  in  pleafant  murmurs,  glides  pad  it,  (haded  on  the  oppofite  fide 
"  with  a  bank  of  wood,  and  here  and  there  a  broken  rock  vifible  through  it,  variegated  with  ivy  and  woodbine." 

TiiE  Tower  here  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  WaKis,  was  the  antient  Gatehoufe  of  the  Monadery,  the  drong  latticed  gate 
of  which  is  ftill  remaining.  The  grand  entrance  fronted  the  north  ;  -over  it  was  a  canopy  and  niche  for  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  whole  Tower  feems  to  have  been  much  decorated  with  elegant  carving,  and  has  feveral  efcutcheoas  of 
the  quarterings  borne  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Percys;  fome  of  whom,  befides  confirming  the  grants  of  the 
founder  and  his  fon,  added  benefactions  of  their  own.  Indeed,  from  the  confpicuous  manner  in  which  their  arms 
are  placed  on  this  gate,  it  feems  as  if  it  was  of  their  condruction. 

In  the  Tower  a  gate  opened  to  the  ead,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  figures  of  angels  fupporting  armorial  fhields* 
On  this  front  was  alfo  a  canopy,  and  niche  for  a  datue ;  and  over  the  entrance  here,  as  alio  on  the  north  fide,  were 
machicolations. 

The  following  lid  of  Abbots  is  given  by  Brown  Willis :  "  Thomas  Alnewyke  occurs  Abbot,  an.  1432  and  1437s 
"  as  does  Patrick  Gall,  an.  1491,  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  when  here  were  accounted  twenty-two  Reli- 
"  gious  in  this  Convent.  William  Harrifon  was  lad  Abbot ;  he  furrendered  this  Convent,  2 2d  Dec.  1540,  31ft 
"  Henry  the  l'ight,  and  had  a  penfion  of  50I.  per  annum,  which  he  enjoyed  anno  1553.  In  which  year  there 
*'  remained  in  charge  12k  6s  8d.  in  annuities,  and  thefe  following  pendons :  to  Robert  Forder,  5I.  6s.  8d. — Roger 
"  Spence,  5I. — Richard  Miler,  61. — James  Samfonne,  5I.— John  Hochinfonne,  5I.— Robert  Baker,  5I. — William 
"  Hudfonne,  5I. — Willian  Saunderfonne,  il.— Richard  Alkeley,  il. — and  to  Richard  Wheteley,  il." 

This  View,  which  reprefents  the  eaftern  ^afpect  of  the  Gate-huufe  of  ihc  Monaftay,  and  thfi  gates  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  H«u£et  km 
jI--uv.;i  anno  1773.  ' 


ALNWICK  CASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A  Defcription  of  Alnwick  Castle,  taken  from  an  antient  Survey  of  divers  of  the  PofTeflions  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  made  about  the  Year  1567  by  George 
Clarkeson  Surveyor  of  all  his  Lordfhip's  Lands  and  other  the  faid  Earl's  Officers,  remaining 
among  the  Evidences  of  their  Graces  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  at  the  faid 
Caftle  in  1775  :  marked  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  faid  Evidences  (A.  Divifion  I.  No.  1.) 

"  The  Castell  of  Alnewike  ys  a  verye  ancyent  large  beutifull  &  portlie  Cattle  fcytevvate  on  ye  fouthe 
fide  of  ye  Ryver  of  Alne  upon  a  ly tie  Mote.  The  circuite  therof  by  eftimacon  about  the  walles  eclxxvj  yeards ; 
conteyninge  in  yt  felf  vxx-xiiij  (5  Score  &  14)  Roodes.  In  ye  vvch  ys  Thre  principall  Wards.  And  in  the  Utter 
Warde,  where  ys  the  entry  from  the  Towne,  ys  a  faire  Gate  Houfe  coverid  w*h  lead,  wth  ij  paire  of  Wood 
Gates,  &  on  ether  fyde  ys  a  Porter's  Lodge  wth  ij°  houfe  height  aboute  :  wch  ys  now  rewynoofe*  &  in  decaye  by 
reafone  the  flores  of  the  upper  houfe  ys  decayed,  as  well  in  dormounts  and  joafts  as  in  boordes ;  and  very  ne- 
ceflarie  to  be  repayred.  Without  wch  Gaits  ther  ys  a  very  faire  Turnepike  dooble  battelled  aboute,  wth  a  pare  of 
Woode  Gats  in  the  uttermofte  pte  therof.  Betwene  wch  Turnepike  and  the  Greate  Gats,  yt  feamythe  theer 
hathe  bene  a  Drawe  Bridge,  but  yt  ys  nowe  filled  uppe  &  paved.  From  ye  faid  Gathoufe  towards  ye  northe  ys  a 
Curtane  Wall  of  lenth  vij  roods  dim.  (feven  &  a  half)  &  betwene  yt  &  a  Towre  ftandinge  on  ye  northe  weft 
corner,  called  the  Abbots  Towre.  And  in  the  faid  Courten  Wall  on  the  inner  parte  ys  a Turret  covered  w'h  free 
ftone,  wch  ys  upon  ye  wall  twoohoufes  hight.  The  faidTowre,  called  ye  Abbotts  Towre,  ys  of  thre  houfe  hight : 
ye  weft  hdufeis  the  Armorie.  From  the  Aboots  Towre  towards  the  eafle  ys  an  other  curtaine  wall  joynlge  unto 
the  wall  of  ye  Dungeon,  conteyTnge  in  lenthe  xxxij0  roods :  And  in  ye  fame  as  in  ye  middle,  betwixt  yt  &  ye 
Dungeon,  ys  twoo  lytle  Garrets.  From  the  eafte  mofte  Garrett  havinge  a  Chamber,  to  the  Dungeone,  ye  faid  wall 
hathe  no  battdment  to  walke  upon.    On  ye  other  parte  of  the  Gat»-houfe  towarde  ye  fouthe  ys  a  Curtaine  Walt 

*  i.  8.  ruinous, 
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of  lengthe  fortie  twoo  yeards  to  a  towre  called  ye  Corner  towre.  In  ye  mi  lie  betwen  ye  gatehoufe  and  the 
faid  Corner  towre  ys  one  Garrett  in  the  wall  ;  in  the  upper  parte  wherof  ys  a  lytle  Chamber ;  the  neather  parte 
fervinge  for  a  Buttrefse  to  ye  wall. 

*«  Betwene  the  faid  Corner  Towre  &  the  Midlc  Gatehoufe,  turninge  eafte,  ys  a  curtaine  wall  of  length  lxx 
yeardes,  in  the  which  ys  one  Towre  raifed  of  viijth  yeards  fquare,  of  three  houfes  height,  called  th'  Auditors 
Towre.  The  under  houfe  ys  a  Stable,  &  th'other  houfes  two  fare  Chambers  covered  with  leade  and  in  good 
reparacions. 

"  Within  the  faid  Utter  Curten  ys  one  houfe,  of  two  houfe  height,  ftandinge  on  the  lefte  hande  at  the  partinge 
of  ye  gate,  called  ye  Checker  house,  the  under  houfes  fervinge  for  Lodgings,  the  upper  houfe  for  a  Courte 
houfe;  covered  w^h  flate  and  in  good  reparacions.  And  in  ye  fame  courte  on  th'  other  hande  of  the  Gate, 
ftandinge  northe  and  fouthe,  ys  a  nother  houfe  for  a  Stable  of  twoo  houfe  heighte  ;  th*  under  parte  *  onelie  fervith 
for  Stables ;  ye  over  parte  therof  ys  to  be  loftede  and  ferve  far  keapinge  of  graine  nowe  nevvlie  builded.  Another 
like  houfe,  a  Stable,  itandeth  on  the  right  hande  betwen  ye  Gaits  ealle  and  wefte,  coverid  of  late  w'h  flaits,  and 
in  good  reparacions. 

"  The  Gate  House  Towre  for  the  Mydle  gate,  ys  a  Towre  of  thre  houfe  height  &  in  fome  parte  iiij  houfe 
height,  on  the  lefte  hande  one  ftrong  Prifone  &  on  the  right  a  Porter  lodge.  All  the  houfes  above  are  Lodgings  ; 
wherin  ys  conteyned  Hall,  Ketchinge,  Buttrie,  Pantery  and  Lodginge  for  a  Conftable  or  other  gentlemen  to 
Jceipe  houfe  in.  From  the  fame  Towre  eft  goithe  a  Corteyne  Wall  to  the  Corner  Towre  on  the  fouthe  eaft  parte, 
of  leinght  v*f  xvij  (five  fcore  &  feventeen)  yeardes :  In  the  which  ys  rayfed  one  Towre  at  th'  ende  of  ye  Gardnors 
.of  thre  houfe  height,  and  of  lenght  -  -  -  -  yeardes  fquare.  Wherein  ys  on  the  grounde  a  Stable,  the  Mydle 
Houfe  for  haye,  the  Overmolte  a  Chamber  ;  &  betwixt  ye  fame,  wch  yS  covered  wth  leade,  and  the  faid  Corner 
Towre  ys  rayfed  twoo  lytle  Garretts  in  ye  wall :  the  nether  parts  fervethe  for  Butteryfs  to  the  walle,  th'  other  parts 
fervithe  onelie  for  Privies,  and  are  coveryd  with  ftone.  The  faid  Corner  Towre  ys  on  thre  parte  rounde, 
th' inner  parte  fquare  without  wall,  conteyninge  in  the  rounde  therof  xvijth  (^)  yeardes.  The  fame  Towre  yg 
rayfed-  no  heigher  then  the  battlement  of  the  wall,  and  ys  of  twoo  houfe  height  all  to  gyther  in  haine,  and 
fervithe  for  a  parte  of  ye  Curtinge  Wall. 

"  Betwene  the  fame  Rounde  Towre,  turning  towards  ye  northe  weft  to  a  towre  called  the  Ravine 
Towre,  ys  a  Curtinge  Wall  of  xiiijih  (14)  yeardes  of  lengthe  :  ye  fame  towre  ys  coviryd  wth  Leade,  in  good 
reparacions  :  the  towre  yt  felfe  ys  fo  rente  y<  yt  ys  mooche  like  to  fall:  yt  ys  alfo  of  thre  houfe  height ;  the 
Nether  fervith  for  a  liable,  the  Midle  for  a  chamber,  and  in  decay  wthout  lofte,  the  Overmofte  a  chamber  well 
repayred.  This  Towre  ys  in  thre  pts  rounde,  the  iiijth  parte  fquare,  conteyninge,  in  the  holle  xxvjth  (26) 
yeardes. 

"  Betwene  the  faid  Towre  and  a  Towre  called  the  Counstabl  es  Towr  e,  ys  a  Cortinge  Wall  of  xxxth  (30) 
yerdes  of  lenght.  The  faid  Counftables  Towre,  ys  thre  partes  rounde,  the  fourth  fquare,  containinoe  xxxvith 
(36)  yeardes;  &  ys  of  thre  houfe  heighte  ;  the  Nether  parte  fervithe  for  a  Buttrie  ;  the  other  ijo  parts  fervithe 
for  two  faire  Lodgings  ;  and  yt  ys  covered  with  lead,  wch  vvold  partly  be  helped;  in  all  other  things  yt  ys  in 
good  reparacions. 

"  Betwene  the  faid  Towre  and  the  Post r e n e  Towre,  ys  a  Curteine  Wall  contg.  xxiii'h  (2j)  yeards  in 
lenght ;  and  the  fame  Pollrene  Towre  ys  rayfed,  of  xxxvjth  (36)  yeardes  fquare,  and  ys  of  thre  houie  height ; 
the  Nether  parte  fervethe  for  a  tliroughe  I'aftinge  of  ye  Pofterne ;  th'  Otner  for  twoo  fare  Chambers.  The 
fame  ys  nowe  coverid  wth  leade  fence  my  L.  entred,  and  ys  in  good  reparacions.  And  in  ye  northe  weft 
coarner  of  the  faid  towre  ys  rayfed  a  Garrett  above  ye  battellment  therof,  and  right  over  the  Gate  of  the  faid 
Pofterne.    And  from  the  faid  Towre  to  the  Dungeon  ther  is  a  fingle  Curtinge  Wall  without    battellment  of 


lenghte. 


*i  Within  the  faid  Inner  Courtine,  betwixt  the  faid  Towre  of  the  Mydle  Gate  and  the  faid  lytle  four 
fcpiared  Towre  towards  th'  eafte,  ys  raifed  one  Houfe  upon  the  Courttine  Wall,  of  thre  houfe  height,  well 
coveryd  wth  leade;  and  ys  of  lenght  xxv'h  (25)  yeardes ;  parte  therof  now  fervethe  for  ijo  (two)  Stables  for  my 
Lords  holies :  th'  Over  parte  for  ijo  Gardners.    The  fame  houfe  in  all  things  ys  in  good  reparacions. 


#  th'other  parte  MS. 


ALNWICK   CASTLE,    in  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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II. 


Alkwick-Castle,  one  of  the  principal  feats  of  the  great  family  of  Percy,  earls  of  Northumberland,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river  Alne,  on  an  elevation  that  gives  great  dignity  to  its  appearance,  and  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  a  moft  impregnable  fortrefs. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  altho'  no  part  of  the  original  ftructure  is  now  remaining.  But  when 
part  of  the  Dungeon  or  Caftle-Keep  was  taken  down  to  be  repaired  fome  years  ago,  under  the  prefent  walls  were  difcovered  the  founda- 
tion of  other  buildings,  which  lay  in  a  different  direction  from  the  prefent,  and  fome  of  the  ftones  appeared  to  have  Roman  mouldings. 

The  Dungeon  or  Keep  of  the  prefent  cattle,  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  Saxon  times.  The  zig-zag  fretwork  round  the 
arch  that  leads  into  the  Inner  Court,  is  evidently  of  Saxon  architecture ;  and  yet  this  was  probably  not  the  moft  ancient  entrance  ;  for 
under  the  Flag-Tower  (before  that  part  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  the  prefent  duke)  was  the  appearance  of  a  Gate-W  ay  that  had 
been  walled  up,  directly  fronting  the  prefent  Outward  Gate  into  the  town. 

Thi  s  Cattle  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  ftrength  immediately  after  the  Norman  conqueft  :  for  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
Rufus,  it  underwent  a  remarkable  fiege  from  Malcolm  111.  King  of  Scotland,  who  loft  his  life  before  it,  as  did  alio  Prince  Edward  his 
eldeft  fon.  The  moft  authentic  account  of  this  event  feems  to  be  that  given  in  the  ancient  Chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey  ;  of  which  a 
copy  is  preferved  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum*.  This  informs  us  that  the  caftle,  altho'  too  ftrong  to  be  taken  by  aflault,  being  cut  off  from 
all  hopes  of  fuccour,  was  on  the  point  of  furrendcring,  when  one  of  the  garrifon  undertook  its  refcue  by  the  following  ftratagem  :  He 
rode  forth  compleatly  armed,  with  the  keys  of  the  caftle  tied  to  the  end  of  his  fpear,  and  prefented  himfelf  in  a  fuppliant  manner  be- 
fore the  king's  pavilion,  as  being  come  to  furrender  up  the  poflellion.  Malcolm  too  haftily  came  forth  to  receive  him,  and  fuddenly  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  The  alfailant  efcaped  by  the  fleetnefs  of  his  horfe  through  the  river,  which  was  then  fwoln  w  ith  rains.  The 
Chronicle  adds  that  his  name  was  Hammond  t>  and  that  the  place  of  his  paffage  was  long  after  him  named  Hammond's  Ford,  probably 
where  the  bridge  was  afterwards  built.  Prince  Edward,  Malcolm's  eldeft  fon,  too  incautioufly  advancing  to  revenge  his  father,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  2,  days  after.  The  fpot  where  Malcolm  was  (lain,  was  diflinguiflied  by  a  Crofs,  which  has 
lately  been  reftored  by  the  prefent  Duchefs,  who  is  immediately  dcfccndcd  from  this  unfortunate  king,  by  his  daughter  Queen  Maud, 
wife  of  King  Henry  the  fiift  of  England;  whofc  lineal  defendants  \\  ere,  1.  The  lady  Mary  Plantagenet,  (daughter  of  Henry  earl  of  Lan- 
caller,  grandfon  of  King  Henry  111.)  married  to  Henry  Percy  the  third  Lord  of  Alnwick  ;  2.  The  lady  Elizabeth  Mortimer  (grand- 
daughter of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  fon  of  King  Edw.  III.)  wife  of  Hotfpur  ;  and,  3.  The  lady  Eleanor  Neville  (grand  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt)  wife  of  the  fecond  carl  of  Northumberland. 


•  Hail.  MSS.  No.  692,  (12.)  fo.  155- 

t  Nothing  can  be  more  futile  and  erroneous,  than  the  ftory  told  by  Roetius  and  copied  by  other  Scottilh  writers,  that  this  foldicr  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Piercy  from  piercing  the  king's  eye  with  his  fpear,  and  was  anceftor  of  the  Percies,  earls  of  Northumber- 
land ;  whereas  William  de  Percy,  the  anceftor  of  this  family,  had  tome  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  had  founded  Whitby  Abbey, 
in  Yorkfhire,  before  the  death  of  King  Malcolm,  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  foundation,  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  printed  in 
Dugdalc's  Monafticon,  Vol.  I.  p.  72.  Indeed  he  received  his  name  from  his  domain  of  Psrcy  in  Lower  Normandy,  near  St.  Lo  ;  nor 
had  his  defendants  any  connection  with  Northumberland,  till  the  reigu  of  King  Edward  I.  as  will  be  feen  below. 


ALNWICK  CASTLE 


In  the  following  century,  another  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  prifoner  befieging  this  caftle.  This  was  William  III.  commonly  called 
the  Lion  ;  who  having  formed  a  blockade  for  fome  days,  was  furprized  by  a  party  of  Englifli,  that  had  marched  in  the  night  to  its  relief, 
and  coining  fuddenly  on  the  king  as  he  was  reconnoitring  the  works  at  fome  diftance  from  his  camp,  took  him  prifoner  early  in  the 
morning  of  July  12,  1 1 74.  The  captive  monarch  was  fent  firft  to  Richmond,  and  afterwards  into  Normandy  to  King  Henry  II.  A 
tradition  has  been  preferved  that  the  king  was  taken  not  more  than  a  bow-lhot  from  the  caftle,  at  a  place  formerly  called  Rotten-row, 
not  far  from  the  entrance  on  the  Ride  into  Huln  Park. 

To  give  complcat  annals  of  all  the  events  that  happened  at,  or  near  this  Caftle,  would  conftitute  too  large  a  part  of  the  "Border  Hif- 
tory  ;  ami  therefore  it  will  be  fufh'cicnt  only  to  mention,  at  prefent,  a  remarkable  Retreat  that  was  made  from  this  caftle,  at  the  con- 
clufun  of  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaftcr. 

Margaret  of  Anjou  had  introduced  into  this  caftle  a  garrifon  of  300  Frenchmen.  After  the  decifive  battle  of  Tow- 
ton,  when  the  victorious  Yorkifts  proceeded  to  take  poli'eflion  of  all  the  caltles  in  the  North  ;  Margaret,  who  w  as  anxious  to  pre- 
ferve  this  garrifon,  applied  to  George  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  who  very  gallantly  undertook  to  bring  them  away.  He  accordingly 
advanced  with  10,000  horfemen;  and  making  (how,  as  if  he  meant  to  charge  the  Englilh  army,  whichhad  inverted  the  caftle,  while 
the  latter  formed  themfelvcs  in  line  of  battle  he  brought  up  a  party  of  his  ftouteft  horfes  to  the  poftern  gate,  to  whom  the  garrifon 
made  a  fally,  and  every  foldicr  mounting  behind  a  trooper,  (or  as  others  fay,  on  a  number  of  fpare  horfes  brought  purpofely  for  them) 
tli c  whole  were  fecurely  conveyed  into  Scotland;  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  Knglifti,  being  well  fatisfied  to  take 
poU'cHion  of  the  deferted  caftle  without  bloodfhed.  It  is  believed  that  the  garrifon,  before  they  retired,  had  endeavoured  to  deftroy 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  they  could  not  carry  off.  Accordingly  a  few  years  ago,  on  opening  the  principal  Well  in  the  Inner 
Ward,  which  had  been  long  tilled  up,  the  workmen  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  cannon  balls,  of  a  very  large  fize,  fuch  as  were 
chiefly  ufed  after  the  firft  invention  of  gunpowder;  and  which,  together  with  fome  other  things  of  that  kind,  had  probably  been 
thrown  into  the  w  ell  by  this  garrifon.    This  retreat  was  made  in  January,  1464. 

To  remount  back  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Proprietors  of  Alnwick  Castle:  Before  the  Norman  conqueft,  this  caftle,  together  with 
the  barony  of  Alnwick,  and  all  its  dependencies  had  belonged  to  a  great  baron,  named  Gilbert  Tyfon,  who  was  Ilain  fighting  along 
with  Harold.  His  fon  William  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  the  Conqueror  gave  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  Norman  chieftains,  named 
Ivo  de  Vefcy,  together  with  all  the  inheritance  of  her  houfe.  From  that  period  the  caftle  and  barony  of  Alnwick  continued  in  the 
pofieilion  of  the  lords  de  V  efcy  down  to  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.  In  the  25th  year  of  whofe  reign,  anno  Domini  1297,  died 
lord  \\  illiam  de  Vefcy,  the  laft  baron  of  this  family;  who  ha\ing  no  legitimate  iffue,  did,  by  the  King's  licence,  inieoff  Anthony 
Ecr,  bilhop  of  Durham,  and  titular  patriarch  of  Jerefulcm,  in  the  caftle  and  barony  of  Alnwick  At  the  fame  time  William  gave 
to  a  natural  fon  of  his,  named  alfo  \A  illiam  de  Vefcy,  the  manor  of  Hoton  Bufcel,  in  Yorklhire  ;  which  he  fettled  abfolutely  on 
him  and  his  heirs;  appointing  him,  as  he  was  then  a  minor,  two  guardians,  whofe  names  were  Lhomas  Plaiz,  and  Geoffrey  Gyp- 
pyfmer  Clerk.    [See  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  I.  p.  95,  &c] 

This  appointment,  as  alfo  the  very  words  of  the  deed  of  infeoffment,  (ftill  extant)  in  which  the  conveyance  is  to  the  bilhop  ab- 
folute  and  unconditional,  confute  a  report  too  haftily  taken  vp  by  fome  hiftoiians,  that  this  caftle  and  barony  were  only  given  to  the 
bifhop  intruft  for  William  the  baftard  above-mentioned,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  truft,  in  difpofing  of  them  other- 
wife. 

In  the  bifhop's  poflcflion  the  Caftle  and  Barony  of  Alnwick  continued  twelve  years,  and  were  then  by  him  granted  and  fold  to 
the  lord  Henry  de  Percy,  one  of  the  greateft  barons  in  the  Ncrth,  who  had  dittinguilhed  himfelf  very  much  in  the  wars  of 
Scotland,  and  whofe  family  had  enjoyed  large  poffellions  in  Yorkfliire  from  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  The  bilhop's  deed  bears  date 
19th  Nov.  1309.  and  was  no  clandeftine  or  obfeure  tranfaction,  for  the  witnefles  to  it  were  fome  of  the  greateft  perfonages  in 
the  kingdom,  viz.  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln;  Robert  de  Umfreville,  earl  of  Angus;  Robert,  lord  Clifford,  t:c.  The  grant 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king  at  Sheene,  23d  Jan.  1310,  (anno  3.  K.Ed.  II)  to  Henry  de  Percy  and  his  heirs  ;  who,  to 
remove  every  pretence  of  complaint  obtained  a  releafe  of  all  right  and  title  to  the  inheritance  from  the  heir  at  law,  Sir  Gilbert 
de  Aton,  knight,  who  was  the  neareft  legitimate  relation  to  the  lord  William  de  Vefcy  above  •mentioned. 

From  that  period  Alnwick  Caftle  became  the  great  baronial  feat  in  the  North,  of  the  lords  de  Percy,  and  of  their  fucceffors 
the  earls  of  Northumberland;  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  down  in  lineal  fuccelfion  to  their  liluftrious  reprefentatives,  the  prefent 
Duke  and  Duchcfs  of  Northumberland. 

Immediately  on  its  firft  acquifition,  the  lord  Henry  de  Percy  began  to  repair  this  Caftle;  and  he  and  his  fucceffors,  afterwards 
earls  of  Northumberland,  perfected  and  compleated  both  this  citadel  and  its  outworks. 

The  two  great  oetagon  Towers  which  were  fuperadded  io  the  old  Saxon  Gateway  afore-mentioned,  and  conftitute  the  entrance 
into  the  Inner-Ward,  were  erected  about  the  year  1350,  by  the  fecond  lord  Percy  of  Alnwick,  fon  to  the  former;  who  in  1327 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  i2  Barons,  to  whom  the  government  of  England  was  affigned  during  the  minority  of  King  Ed- 
ward III. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  thefe  two  Towers  is  afcertained  very  exactly  by  a  feries  of  Efcutcheons  fculptured  upon  them,  which 
fufikiently  fupply  the  place  of  an  infcription :  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  altho'  thefe  towers  have  now  ftood  upwards  of 
400  years,  they  have  never  received  or  wanted  the  leaft  repair. 

The  Escutcheons  are  arranged  in  the  following  order: 

I.  A  plain  ftiield  with  a  bend:  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  arms  of  Tyson  the  proprietor  of  this  caftle  in  the  Saxon 
times. 

II.  The  fliicld  of  Vescy,  lord  of  Alnwick  after  the  conqueft,  whofe  arms  were  Or,  a  crofs  fable. 

III.  Or  Clifford.  Idonea,  daughter  of  Robert,  lord  Clifford,  was  wife  of  Henry,  2d  lord  Percy,  of  Alnwick,  who  built  thefe 

towers.    In  colours  it  would  be Chequered,  or  and  azure,  a  ft  fs  gules. 

IV.  Of  Percy,  the  proprietor  and  builder  of  the  towers,  viz.  Or,  a  lion  rampant  azure. 

V.  Of  Bohun.  W  illiam  de  Bohun,  Earl  cf  Northampton,  was  in  1350  made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches,  and  fo  continued 
for  two  years  after:  viz.  Azure,  a  betid  argent  charged  -with  three  rnulhti  fable,  between  2  cotices  and  fu  lions  rampant  or. 

VI.  Of  Plan  tag  net.  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Lancaftcr,  and  grandfon  of  King  Henry  III.  was  wife  of 
Henry,  3d  lord  Percy  of  Alnwick,  fon  to  the  founder  of  thefe  towers:  viz.  Gules',  3  lions  rampant  or,  charged  with  a  label  of  5  points. 

In  the  Center  are  the  aims  of  the  fovereign  King  Edward  HI.  viz.  France  and  England  quarterly  :  France  being  thenSenne 
de  Jleurs  de  lis. 

VII.  Of  Warren.  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  was  wife  of  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  the  founder's 
grandfather:  viz.  Chequered,  or  and  azure. 

VIII.  Or  Arundel.  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  the  founders  mother;  wife  of  Henry  Percy,  iftLord 
of  Alnwick:  viz  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  or. 

IX.  Of  Umfreville.  Margaret  Percy,  one  of  the  founder's  daughters,  was  then  married  to  Robert,  fon  and  heir  of  Gilbert  de 
Umfreville,  Earl  of  Angus:  viz.  A-urc,  a  cinque-foil  or,  between  6  crojlcts  argent. 

X  Or  Perc\  again.  Ifa'.:el  Percy,  another  of  the  daughters  was  then  unmarried.    She  was  afterwards  wife  of  William  de  Aton. 

XI.  Of  Neville.  Maud  Percy,  the  founder's  eldel't  daughter,  was  wife  of  John  lord  Neville  of  Raby  :  viz.  Gul.s,  a  faltirc 
argent. 

XII.  Of  Fitz-Walter.  Eleanor  Percy,  his  fecond  daughter,  was  married  to  John  lordFitz-Walter :  viz-  Or,  afefs  between  2  chevrons 
gules. 

It  clefcrves  remark  that  the  prefent  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  by  his  grandmother,  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Lord  Langdale,, 
lineally  defcended  from  the  two  ladies  laft  mentioned,  and  thro'  them  from  the  ancient  Lords  de  Percy. 
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Alnwick  Castle  contains  about  five  acres  of  ground  within  its  Outer  Walls,  which  are  flanked  with  fixteen 
Towers  and  Turrets,  that  now  afford  a  compleat  fet  of  Offices  to  the  caftle,  and  retain  many  of  them  their  ori- 
ginal names,  as  well  as  their  ancient  ufe  and  deftination. 

These  are, 

L  The  Creator  Outward  Gate  of  entrance,  anciently  called  the  Utter  Ward. 

II.  The  Garner  or  Aveners  Tower  :  behind  which  are  the  Stables,  Coach-houfes,  &c.  in  all  refpecls  fuitable  to 
the  magnitude  and  dignity  of  this  great  caftle. 

III.  The  Water  Tower ;  containing  the  Ciftern  or  Refervoir  that  fupplies  the  caftle  and  offices  with  water.—- 
Adjoining  to  this  is  the  Laundry,  &c. 

IV.  The  Caterer  s  Tower;  adjoining  to  which  are  the  Kitchens,  and  all  conveniencies  of  that  fort. 

Behind  the  adjacent  walls  are  concealed  a  compleat  fet  of  Offices  and  Apartments  for  molt  of  the  principal 
Officers  and  Attendants  in  the  caftle. — Together  with  a  large  Hal/,  or  Dining-Room,  to  entertain  the  tenants  at  : 
the  audits ;  with  an  Office  for  the  Auditors,  Houfe-keeper's  Room  ;  and  underneath  thefe,  a  Servants-Hall,  with . 
all  other  fuitable  conveniencies. 

V.  The  Middle  Ward. 

VI.  The  Auditor's  Tower. 

VII.  The  Guard  Houfe. 

VIII.  The  Eaft  Garret. 

IX.  The  Record' s  Tower;  of  which  the  lower  ftory  contains  the  Evidence-Room,  or  great  Repofitory  of  the 
Archives  of  the  Barony :  over  it  is  a  Circular  Apartment  defigned  and  executed  with  great  tafte  and  beauty  for  a  1 
Banquetting  Room,  being  29  feet  diameter,  and  24  ft.  6  inches  high. 

X.  The  Ravine  Tower,  or  Not/pur's  Chair.    Between  this  and  the  Round  Tower  was  formerly  a  large  breach 
in  the  wall?,  which  for  time  immemorial  had  been  called  by  the  town's  people,  the  Bloody  Gap. 

XI.  The  Conjlable's  Tower ;  which  remains  chiefly  in  its  ancient  ftate,  as  a  fpecimen  how  the  caftle  itfelf 
was  once  fitted  up. 

XII.  The  Pojlern   Tower,  or  Sally  Port.     The   Upper   Apartment  now  contains  old  armour,  arms, 
&c.   The  lower  ftory  has  a  fmall  furnace  and  elaboratory  for  chymical  or  other  experiments. 
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•  XIII.  The  Armourer' 's  Tower. 

XIV.  Tue  Falconer's  Tower. 

XV.  The  Abbot's  Tower  ;  fo  called  either  from  its  fimation  neareft  to  Alnwick  Abbey,  or  from  its  containing 
an  apartment  for  the  Abbot  of  that  monaftery  whenever  he  retired  to  the  caftle. 

XVI.  The  Weft  Garret. 

The  Caftle  properly  confifts  of  three  Courts  or  Divifions  ;  the  entrance  into  which  was  defended  with  three 
ftrong  mafly  Gates  ;  called  the  the  Utter  Ward,  the  Middle  Ward,  and  the  Inner  Ward.  Each  of  thefe  Gates  was 
in  a  high  embattled  Tower,  furniflied  with  a  Portcullis,  and  the  Outward  Gate  with  a  Draw-bridge  alfo  :  they 
had  each  of  them  a  Porter's  Lodge,  and  a  ftrong  Prifon,  befides  other  neceflary  apartments  for  the  Conftable, 
Bailiff,  and  fubordinate  officers.  Under  each  of  the  Prifons  was  a  deep  and  dark  Dungeon,  into  which  the  more 
refractory  prifoners  were  let  down  with  cords,  and  from  which  there  was  no  exit  but  thro'  the  trap  door  in  the 
floor  above.    That  of  the  Inner  Ward  is  ftill  remaining  in  all  its  original  horrors. 

This  caftle,  like  many  others  in  the  North,  was  anciently  ornamented  with  Figures  of  Warriors,  diftributed 
round  the  battlements,  and  therefore  the  prefent  noble  proprietors  have  allowed  them  to  be  continued,  and  have 
fupplied  fome  that  had  been  deftroyed,  but  to  (how  what  they  once  were  ;  and,  that  this  is  no  innovation,  they 
have  retained  the  ancient  ones,  tho'  defaced,  which  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  two  Octagon  Towers. 

From  length  of  time,  and  the  fliocks  it  had  fuftained  in  ancient  wars,  this  caftle  was  become  quite  a  ruin, 
when  by  the  death  of  Algernon  duke  of  Somerfet,  it  devolved,  together  with  all  the  eftates  of  this  great  ba- 
rony, &c.  to  the  prefent  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Northumberland  ;  who  immediately  fet  to  repair  the  fame,  and 
with  the  moft  confummate  tafte  and  judgment  reftored  and  imbellifhed  it,  as  much  as  poffible,  in  the  true 
Gothic  ftyle  ;  fo  that  it  may  defervedly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  magnificent  models  of  a  great 
Baronial  Caftle. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ftriking  than  the  effect  at  firft  entrance  within  the  walls  from  the  town,  when  thro" 
a  dark  gloomy  Gateway  of  confiderable  length  and  depth,  the  eye  fuddenly  emerges  into  one  of  the  moft  fplendid 
fcenes  that  can  be  imagined;  and  is  prefented  at  once  with  the  great  body  of  the  Inner  Caftle,  furrounded 
with  fair  femi-circular  Towers, finely  fwellingto  the  eye,  and  gayly  adorned  with  pinacles,  figures,  battlements, - 
&c. 

The  impreffionis  ftill  further  ftrengthened  by  the  fucceffive  entrance  into  the  Second  and  Third  Courts,  thro" 
great  mafly  Towers,  till  the  ftranger  is  landed  in  the  Inner  Court,  in  the  very  center  of  this  great  citadel. 

Here  he  enters  to  a  moft  beautiful  Stair-Cafe,  of  a  very  Angular  yet  pleafing  form,  expanding  like  a  fan: 
the  cornice  of  the  Ceiling  is  inriched  with  a  feries  of  120  efcutcheons,  displaying  the  principal  quarterings  and 
intermarriages  of  the  Percy  family.  The  fpace  occupied  by  this  Staircale  is  46  feet  long,  35  feet  4  inches 
wide,  and  43  feet  2  inches  high. 

The  firft  room  that  prefents  to  the  left,  is  the  Saloon,  which  is  a  moft  beautiful  apartment,  defigned  in  the 
gayeft  and  moft  elegant  ftyle  of  Gothic  architecture;  being  42  feet  8  inches  long,  37  feet  2  inches  wide,  and 
19  feet  TO  inches  high. 

To  this  fucceeds  the  Drawing-Room,  conllfting  of  one  large  oval,  with  a  femicircular  projection,  or  bow- 
window.    It  is  46  feet  7  inches  long,  35  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  22  feet  high. 

Hence  the  tranfition  is  very  properly  to  the  Great  Dining- Room  ;  which  was  one  of  the  firft  executed,  and 
is  of  the  pureft  Gothic,  with  nitches,  and  other  ornaments,  that  render  it  a  very  noble  model  of  Great -Baron's- 
HaH.  In  this  room  was  an  irregularity  in  the  form,  which  has  been  managed  with  great  {kill  and  judgment, 
and  made  productive  of  beauty  and  convenience.  This  was  a  large  Bow-Window,  not  in  the  center,  but  to- 
wards the  upper  end,  which  now  affords  a  very  agreeable  Recefs  when  the  family  dine  alone,  or  for  a  Second 
Table  at  the  great  public  dinners.  This  room  is  53  feet  9  inches  long,  20  feet  10  inches  wide,  (exclufive  of  the 
circular  reeds,  which  is  19  feet  in  diameter)  and  26  feet  9  inches  high. 

From  the  Dining-Room,  the  ftranger  may  either  defcend  into  the  court,  by  a  Circular  Stair-Cafe,  or  he  is 
nfhered  into  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  apartment  over  the  Gateway,  commonly  ufed  for  a  Breakfafi  or  Supper- 
Room  :  this  is  furniflied  with  Cloftts  in  the  octagon  towers,  and  is  connected  with  other  private  apartments* 
It  is  38  feet  4  inches  long,  .  .  feet  wide,  and  r6  feet,  1  inch  high. 

He  mce  the  ftranger  is  conducted  into  the  Library,  which  is  a  very  fine  room,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
properly  fitted  up  for  books,  and  ornamented  with  ftucco-work  in  a  very  rich  Gothic  ftyle;  being  64  feet 
long,  .  .  wide-,  and  r6  feet  I  inch  high.    This  apartment  leads  to 

The  Chapel ;  which  fills  all  the  upper  fpace  of  the  Middle  Ward.  Here  the  higher!  difplay  of  Gothic  orna- 
ments in  the  greateft  beauty  has  been  very  properly  exhibited ;  and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Chapel  have  been 
defigned  after  the  mod  perfect  models  of  Gothic  excellence.  The  great  Eaft  window  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  fineft  in  York-minfter.  The  Ceiling  is  borrowed  from  that  of  King's  college,  in  Cambridge  ;  and  the  Walls 
are  painted  after  the  great  church  in  Milan  :  but  the  Windows  of  Painted  Glafs  will  be  in  a  ftile  fuperior  to  any 
thing  that  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  worthy  of  the  prefent  more  improved  ftate  of  the  arts.  Exclufive  of 
a  beautiful  circular  recefs  for  the  family,  the  chapel  is  50  feet  long,  21  feet,  4  inches  wide,  and  22  feet 
high. 

Returning  from  the  Chapel  through  the  Library,  and  pafTing  by  another  great  Stair-cafe,  (that  fills  an 
oval  fpace  22  feet,  9  inches  long,  and  15  feet,  3  inches  wide)  we  enter  a  Paffage  or  Gallery  which  leads  to 
two  great  State-Bed-chambers,  each  30  feet  long,  mini:  nobly  furniflied,  with  double  Drelfing  Rooms,  Clofets 
and  other  conveniencies,  all  in  the  higheft  elegance  and  magnificence,  but  as  conformable  as  poflible  to  the  ge- 
neral ftile  of  the  caftle.  From  thefe  Bed-Chambers  the  Paflage  opens  to  the  grand  Stair-Cafe,  by  which  we 
firft  entered,  and  compleats  a  tour  not  eafily  to  be  paralleled. 
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"  At  th'  eafte  ende  of  the  faid  Gardner  ys  builded  one  ly  tie  Houfe  of  thre  cooples  and  one  gavill  of  flone, 
and  joyned  upon  the  faid  Lytle  fquare  Towre  &  ys  covered  with  flate,  which  neadithe  nothinge  but  pointinge, 
wth  in  ye  wch  is  one  Horfe-milne  nowe  in  decaye,  and  fervith  for  nothinge. 

~"  And  a  lytell  from  the  faid  Houfe  ys  ther  a  nother  houfe  of  twoo  houfe  height,  and  ys  of  iiij'h  (four)  coople 
of  timber,  w[h  twoo  ftone  gavills,  covered  wth  flate,  and  newly  pointed  ;  wch  fervithe  onelie  for  keapinge  of  haye. 
Towards  th'eafte,  joyninge  to  the  faid  houfe  ys  ther  a  lytle  Gardinc,  on  th'  one  fyde  ys  inclofed  v/th  the  faid 
Cortinge  Wall ;  and  th'  others  of  a  Wall  made  of  Hone  ;  containing  in  lenght  xijth  ( 1 2)  yeardes.  And  this  gar- 
dinge  ys  kept  by  Raphe  Graye,  who  hathe  ye  fee  of  xxs  by  yeare  for  the  fame,  befides  ye  profett  therof.  So 
that  the  Lorde  ys  here  charged  wth  more  then  neadethe ;  for  the  profett  therof  wolde  be  fufficyent  for  his 
paynes.  And  from  the  northe  eafte  corner  of  the  faid  Gardinge,  right  over  to  ye  faid  ruinous  Towre,  in 
auncyent  time  hath  ben  faire  &  tryme  Lodgings,  where  nowe  be  nothinge ;  the  ftones  therof  taken  away,  and 
put  to  other  ufes  in  the  Caftell ;  the  place  now  voide  wolde  be  a  tryme  Gardinge :  yt  joyneth  upon  the  faid 
Rovinte  towre.  In  the  fouthe  eafte  pte  of  the  faid  cortinge  wall,  wth  fmall  charges,  wolde  be  made  a  faire 
Bankettinge  Houfe  wth  a  faire  gallorie,  going  from  the  fame  towards  the  northe  to  the  faid  Rovine  Towre. 

"  Ther  ys  neighe  ye  faid  Curtinge  Wall,  w^h  ys  betwixt  ye  faid  Counftables  towre  and  Rovine  Towre,  ys 
builded  one  faire  Chapell  of  vijth  (feven)  yeardes  height  of  the  wall,  in  leinght  xixth  (19)  yeardes,  and  vijth 
(feven)  yeardes  of  bredthe,  covered  wth  flate;  the  windooes  well  glazed,  in  all  things  well  repaired,  (the 
fylong  *  thereof  only  excepted).  Betwixt  ye  faid  Chappell  and  the  faid  Corteyne-wall,  ys  builded  one  lytle 
Houfe  of  twoo  houfe  height,  of  lenght  viijch  (eight)  yeards  ;  the  neather  parte  therof  called  the  Reveftry ; 
th*  Over  parte  therof  a  chamber  wth  a  ftone  chimley,  wherein  ye  Lorde  and  Ladie,  wth  ther  children,  com- 
monly ufed  to  heare  the  Service  :  the  fame  ys  coverid  wth  flate  ;  ye  lofte  therof  wolde  berepayred. 

"  And  before  the  faid  Chappell  Dore  ys  one  Condu&e  fett  w  h  Stone  &  a  Chille  of  lead  :  wch  Chifte  ys  three 
yeards  of  length,  and  xviiith  (18)  inches  brod  :  ye  Cefterne  therof  covered  wth  leade  :  wherunto  comethe  a 
goodlye  courfe  of  trime  and  fwite  water  from  one  well  called  Howlinqe  Well  in  pipes  of  leade.  The  fame 
Well  covered  wth  a  houfe  made  of  ftone.  And  the  water  of  the  faid  Condu&e  rynnethe  in  pipes  of  leade  to  the 
Brewe  Houfe  onely,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  have  courfe  to  any  other  houfes  of  oince,  but  fuch  as  are  builded, 
and  to  be  builded  wthout  the  Dungeon. 

"And  betwixt  the  faid  Conftables  Towre  and  Poftern  Towre,  ftandith  one  faire  Brewhoufe  well  covered  wfh 
flate,  and  ys  in  lenght  xxtie.  (20)  yeardes,  in  bredthe  ixen.  (nine)  yeardes  :  wherin  ther  ys  a  Copper  fett  in  a 
Fornace  ekid  wth  a  crybe  of  clapbord  wch  will  holde  lyckor  for  the  brewinge  of  xxivth.  (24)  bolles  of  malte : 
acd  in  the  fame  Brewhoufe  ther  ys  all  manner  of  velTHls  to  ferve  for  brewinge  of  the  faid  quantyte  of  malte 
newly  made  and  repayred.  Ther  wolde  be  one  appointed  to  keape  ye  faid  crybe  copper  in  the  fornace..  All 
the  fd  veflells  for  brewinge,  with  pippes  and  hodgelheads  perteyninge  to  the  fame,  fweite  ;  and  the  theight.  . 

"  And  joyninge  upon  the  faid  Pofterne  Towre  ftandethe  the  Bake  Houfe  fouthe  and  northe;  being  of  lenght 
xvth  (15)  yeardes  ;  in  breadthe  viiith  (8)  yeardes;  well  covered  wth  folate.  In  the  Northe  ende  therof  ther  be 
twoo  Ovens  ;  and  in  the  fouthe  ende  one  Boultinge  Houfe  well  colleryd  f  wth  wainfcote,  the  wyndowe  therof 
glaylined,  and  wolde  be  repaired.  And  joyninge  to  ye  fouthe  ende  of  the  faid  Bake  houfe  ys  builded  twoo  Houfes 
covered  wth  flate,  and  of  two  houfe  height  ;  ye.  neather  parte  fervethe  for  a  Slaughter  houfe,  and  a  Store  houfe  ; 

th'over  parte  of  th'one  for  Hayehoufe,  th'other  for  Chambers  for  the  Launderors  ;  and  are  in  lenght  

foote. 

**  And  joyninge  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  faid  twoo  houfes  ys  the  fcyte  of  ye  Chaunterie-houfe ;  and  the  faid 
Store-houfe  and  Chambers  above  yt  did  ferve  ye  Prefts  for  [their]  ceilers  and  chambers;  and  now  nothinge 
lefte  but  one  [fingle]  wall  goinge  from  the  faid  ftore  houfe  to  th'entrie  of  the  ...  .  fide  of  the  Dungeon  Gate  : 
wch.  yS  in  lenght  xxxiiih  (33)  yeardes.  And  the  grounde  betwene  ye.  wall,  houfes  and  Dongeone  ys  ufed  for  a 
Woode  Garthe.  And  from  the  wefte  fide  of  the  faid  entrie  to  the  towre  called  ye  Midle  Warde,  ys  another 
fmall  parcel  of  grounde  inclofed  for  a  Wode  Garthe  wth  a  lytle  ftone  wall  of  xvj  ( 1 6)  yerds  of  lenght.  And  from 
the  faid  towre,  called  ye  Midle  Warde,  ys  a  fingle  Curteyne  Wall  joyned  to  the  faid  Dungeon  of  xxi»e  (2 \\ 
yeardes  in  lenght. 


*  i,  e.  Cieling. 


■f-  Perhaps  "  covery.' 
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««  The  Dungeon  ys  fett  of  a  lytle  moate  made  wth  men's  handes,  and  for  the  mofte  parte,  as  yt  were 
fquare.  The  circuite  thereof,  meafured  by  the  brattifhing,  containeth  ccxxvth  (225)  yeardes.  It  ys  of  a  fare 
and  pathe  J  buildinge  wl"  vijen  (feven)  rounde  Towres,  iiij'h  (four)  Garretts.  Betwixt  the  fame  Garretts  and 
Towres,  Lodgings :  beiides  the  Gate  houfe,  wch  ys  two  Towres  of  four  houfe  height,  ys  of  ftatelie  buildinge  • 
and  th'other  Towres  be  all  of  thrc  houfe  height  and  well  covered  w^1  leade,  as  ys  lykewife  the  faid  Gatehoufe 
and  other  Lodgings.  Rounde  about  the  fame  Dungeon  upon  the  faid  leade,  ys  a  tryme  walk  and  a  faire 
profpefte,  and  in  fixe  parts  therof  ys  Pafladges  and  entries  to  ye  fame  leads.  In  ye  wcn  Dungeon  ys  Hall). 
Chambers  and  all  other  manner  of  houfes  of  offices  for  ye  Lorde  &  his  traine.  The  fouth  fyde  therof  fervethe  for 
the  Lordes  Sc  Ladies  lodgings  ;  and  underneighe  §  them  the  Prifone,  Porter-Lodge  &  Wyne  Celler,  wtn  ye 
Skollerie.  On  the  welle  fide  for  Cha;nbres  and  Wardrope,  The  northe  fide  Chambers  and  Lodgings.  Th' 
eaft  fide  the  Halle,  Ketchinge,  Chambers,  Pantrye.  Underneithe  ye  fame  Hall  a  marveyloufe  fare  Vaulte, 
w«h  ys  the  Butterye,  in  lenght  xvij  (17)  yeards,  in  breadthe  vjth  (6)  yeardes.  And  underneighe  the  fame 
Ketchinge  a  Lardnor,  and  at  th'ende  of  the  faid  Butterie  a  Draw-Well  of  long  time  not  occupied..  Within  the 
fame  Dungeone  ys  a  proper  lytle  Coortinge  for  the  mofte  parte  fquare,  and  well  paved  with  ftone.  All  the 
Chambers  and  Houfes  of  office  within  the  faid  Dungeone  in  good  reparacions,  and  hathe  in  the  fame  th'  Impley- 
ments,  Eords,  and  Bedftedes  perteyninge  therunto,  as  appearethe  by  Indenture.  Ther  ys  rayfed  on  the  Wefle 
fide  of  the  faid  Dungeon  one  lytle  Square  Towre,  called  the  Watche  Towre,  above  ye  leades  xiiij th'  (14)  yeardes  ; 
wherin  is  placed  for  a  Watchemane  to  ley  ;  and  a  Beaken  to  be  fett  or  hinge.  For  that  the  northe  parte  of  the 
Dungeon  ys  the  owtemofte  parte  of  the  Caftell  on  that  fide,  yt  wolde  be  good  the  fingle  Courteyne  Wall,  wch  ys 
builded  from  the  Dungeone  weiteward  to  the  eafiemcfte  Garrett  of  the  dobble  Cortinge  Wall,  were  taken  downe ; 
and  a  Double  Courtinge  Wall  made  by  the  grounde  of  the  Moate  of  the  faid  Dungeone  from  the  faid  Garrett 
right  over  to  the  corner  of  the  faid  Pofterne  Towre.  The  fame  Ihoulde  then  be  a  ftrenght  for  that  parte  of  the 
faid  Caftell,  and  ferve  for  divers  other  good  purpofes  :  the  length  wherof  ys  lxxth  (70)  yeardes. 

And  becaufe  throwe  extreme  winds  the  Glafle  of  the  Windowes  of  this  and  other  my  Lord's  Caftells  and 
Houfes  here  in  this  cuntrie  doothe  decaye  and  wafte,  yt  were  goode  the  whole  Leights  of  evrie  Windowe  at  the 
departure  of  his  Lp.  from  lyinge  at  anye  of  his  faid  Caftells  and  Houfes,  and  dowring  the  tyme  of  his  Lps.  abfence 
or  others  lying  in  them,  were  taken  doune  and  lade  upe  in  fafetie ;  and  at  fooche  tyme,  as  other  his  LP.  or  anie 
other  Iholde  lye  at  anie  of  the  faid  places,  the  fame  might  then  be  fett  uppe  of  newe,  w'h  fmale  charges  to  his 
LP.  wher  now  the  decaye  therof  (hall  be  verie  coftlie  and  chargeable  to  berepayred." 

For  the  Tranfcript  of  the  foregoing  very  curious  Defcription  of  Alnwick  Caflle,  in  its  ancient  State  (given  me  by 
the  moft  obliging  permiflion  of  th«  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northumberland,)  I  am  indebted  to  Thomas 
Butlkr,  Ef<j.  F.  S.  A.  Principal  Agent  to  their  Graces,,  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middle/ex, 
This  View,  which  /hews  the  Firft  Court,  or  Entrance  into  the  Caftle,  was  drawn  Anno  1774. 


J  Perhaps,  "  paUtie  buildinge." 


§  i,  e.  Undsrneath. 
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[    PLATE   I.  J 

Bamborough  Castle  is  fituated  upon  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock,  clofe  to  the  fea,  and  acceflible  only  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  on 
afpot  where,  according  to  the  Monkifli  Hiftorians,  there  flood  the  Caftle  or  Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland  j  built,  as  it  is  ' 
faid,  by  King  Ida,  who  began  his  reign  about  the  year  559.  Part  of  the  prefent  Ruins  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  King  Ida'a 
work ;  and  others  carry  their  antiquity  Mill  higher,  and  aflert  the  Keep  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftructure  ;  for  which  fuppofition  they 
give  the  following  reafons :  Its  great  fimilarity  to  the  Keep  of  Dover  Caftle  and  the  White  Tower  of  London,  both  allowed  to  be  Roman  9 
the  fhape  of  its  arches,  which  are  either  flat  or  femicircular  ;  a  Doric  bafe  round  its  bottom  5  and  the  great  depth  of  its  well,  funk  75  feet 
through  a  whin  ftone  rock.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  evidently  founded  on  a  miflake  j  neither  the  White  Tower,  nor  the  Keep 
of  Dover  Caftle,  being  Roman,  but  built  fince  the  Conqueft  j  the  laft  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  lid.  proofs  of  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Dugdale's  Monafticon,  the  Textus  Roffcnfis,  and  diverfe  other  authentic  Records.  Nor  is  the  proof  drawn  from  the 
fhape  of  its  arches  more  conclufive;  femicircular  and  flat  arches  are  found  in  almoft  every  building  erected  before  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
repeated  inftances  of  which  occur  in  this  Work.  And  for  the  argument  deduced  from  its  Doric  bafe,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  or 
uacommon  to  find  the  Members  of  Grecian  Architecture  employed  in  Norman  buildings.  One  inftance  of  this,  among  many,  may  be  feen 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where  a  maflive  column,  placed  in  the  undercroft  to  fupport  fome  vaft  weight,  has  a  rude  fort  of  Ionic 
coital.  Befides,  it  is  well  known,  moft  of  the  Architects  of  thofe  days  learned  their  art  at  Rome,  where  they  had  the  Grecian  Architecture 
continually  before  them  ;  of  which,  indeed,  the  Saxon  was  only  a  debafed  kind.  After  the  ftupendous  works  carried  on  by  our  Norman 
anceftors,  it  feems  extraordinary  that  the  digging  of  the  above-mentioned  well  fhould  appear  fo  arduous  an  undertaking  as  to  be  deemed 
poflible  to  the  Romans  only.  Befides,  in  Bcefton  Caftle,  Chefhire,  there  is  a  well  full  as  deep  cut  through  the  folid  rockj  and  that  ig 
vaiverfally  known  to  be  the  work  of  the  Normans. 

I  should  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  confute  this  erroneous  opinion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  furriciently  evident  to  any  one  who 
has  confidered  many  of  our  ancient  buildings  ;  but  that  by  prefcription  it  has  gained  fo  ftrong  a  footing,  as  to  be  univerfally  admitted 
through  Northumberland.  On  the  whole,  tho'  there  was  undoubtedly  a  Fortrefs  or  Palace  here  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
every  part  of  the  prefent  building  feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Normans. 

Thi  ancient  name  of  this  place  was,  it  is  faid,  Bebbanborough  ;  which  name  Camden,  from  the  authority  of  Bede,  imagines  borrowed 
from  a  Oueen  Bebba  ;  but  the  Author  of  the  additions  to  that  writer  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  in  the  Saxon  copy  it  it  called 
Cyncliranberg,  or  the  Royal  Manfion. 

According  to  floriiegus,  it  wa3  built  by  King  Ida,  who  at  firft  fenced  it  only  with  a  wooden  enclofure  j  but  afterwards  furroundad 
it  with  a  wall.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1191  :  "  Bebba  is  a  vejy  ft:ong  City,  but  not  exceeding 
"  large;  containing  not  m  ire  than  two  or  three  acres  of  ground.  It  has  but  one  hollow  entrance  into  it,  which  ii  admirablyraifed  by 
"  fteps.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  (lands  a  Erii  Church  ;  and  in  the  Weftern  poiat  ii  a  Well  curioufly  adorned,  and  of  fweet  dwn  wattr."" 
Tli'.  Church,  here  mentioned  was  dedicated  by  King  Ofwaid  to  St.  Adian, 
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This  Caftle  was  befifged  anno  642,  by  Pendu,  the  Pagan  King  of  the  Mercians,  who,  as  the  flory  goes,  attempted  to  burn  it ;  for  which- 
purpofe  he  laid  vaft  quantities  of  wood  under  the  walls,  and  fet  fire  to  it  as  foon  as  the  wind  was  favourable  ;  but  no  fooner  was  it  kindled, 
than  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Adian,  the  wind  changed  and  carried  the  flames  into  his  camp,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege.  From  this 
it  fhould  feem  that  the  enclofure  was  then  of  wood,  as  it  is  not  probable  King  Penda  would  attempt  to  fet  Hone  walls  on  fire  :  Indeed,  if  he 
was  fo  abfurd,  St.  Adian  was  at  the  expence  of  an  unnecefiary  miracle  ! 

In  the  year  71c  King  Ofred,  on  the  death  of  Alfred  his  Father,  took  fhelter  in  this  Caftle  with  Brithric  his  Tutor  or  Guardian  5 
one  Edulph  having  feized  the  Crown,  by  whom,  with  his  partizans,  they  were  unfuccefsfully  befieged. 

Brithric  made  fo  gallant  a  defence  that  the  fiege  was  turned  into  a  blockade,  which,  gave  the  loyal  fubjects  time  to  arm  in  defence 
of  their  young  King.  On  their  marching  hitherto  his  relief,  Edulph  fled,  but  was  followed,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Brithric, 
who  thereby  fecurely  feated  Ofred  on  the  Throne,  when  this  Caftle  became  his  Palace. 

Jn  the  reign  of  Egbert,  Kenulph,  Bifhop  of  Lindisfarn,  was  confined  here  thirty  years,  from  750  to  780.  Anno  033,  it  was 
plundered  and  totally  ruined  by  the  Danes ;  but  htaaiiB  being  of  great  importance,  in  defending  the  Northern  parts  againft.  the  continual 
incurfions  of  the  Scots,  it  was  foon  after  repaired,  and  made  a  place  of  considerable  itrength. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  in  good  repair  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueft,  when  it  was  probably  put  into  the  cuftody  of  fome  trufty  Norman, 
and  hid  in  all  likelihood  fome  additions  made  to  its  works ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  prefent  Area,  contained  within  its 
walls,  mcafures  upwards  of  eight  acres,  inftead  of  three,  as  when  defcribed  by  Hoveden. 

About  the  year  1095  it  was  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Robert  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  engaging  in  fome  treafonable  practices 
againft  William  Rufus,  that  king  laid  fiege  to  it.  Mowbray  not  thinking  himfdf  fafe,  fled  to  Tinemouth,  leaving  the  defence  of  the 
Caftle  to  his  fteward  and  kinfman  Morel,  who  made  fo  vigorous  arefiftance,  that  the  king  defpairing  to  take  it  by  force,  formed  a  blockade,  by 
building  a  ftrong  fort  near  it  called  Malvoifin,  or  the  Bad  Neighbour.  At  length  the  king's  patience  being  worn  out  by  the  obftinate  defence 
made  by  Morel,  he  caufed  the  earl,  who  had  been  taken  at  Tinemouth,  to  be  led  clofe  to  the  walls  of  the  Caftle,  and  proclamation  to  be  made 
that  unlefs  it  was  immediately  furrendered,  his  eyes  fhould  be  put  out.  This  threat  had  the  defired  effect.  To  five  his  mafter,  Morel  furren- 
dered  upon  terms  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  Rufus,  it  is  to  be  added,  that  in  confideration  of  the  gallant  defence  made  by  him,  and  his  fidelity 
to  his  maiter,  that  king  took  him  into  his  royal  favour  and  protection. 

In  the  next  reign  it  was  entrufted  by  Henr^y  the  Firft  to  Euftace  Fitz  John,  who  was  difpoffeffed  of  it  and  his  other  employments  by  king 
Stephen,  that  king  being  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Firft.  Irritated  at  this,  Fitz  John  delivered  the  Caftle 
of  Alnwick  to  David  king  of  Scotland,  and  brought  to  his  aid  all  the  forces  he  could  raife  ;  he  was,  however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  king 
Stephen,  and  held  the  manors  of  Burgh  and  Knarefhorough  in  Yo*k(hire,  but  never  recovered  the  government  of  this  Caftle. 

In  the  16th  of  Henry  II.  fome  great  repairs  feem  to  have  been  done  here,  as  in  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  under  the  article  of 
amercements,  it  appears,  one  William,  fon  of  Waldef,  was  fined  five  marks  for  refining  his  afliftance  in  the  King's  works  at  Baenburg  Caftle  • 
be  fined  alfo  forty  (hillings  to  have  refpite  touching  the  faid  works.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Keep  was  built;  its  great  fimilarity  to  that 
of  Dover,  the  work  of  this  reign,  makes  it  at  leaft  probable. 

William  Heron,  fon  of  Jordan  Heron,  who  held  a  Barony  in  the  county,  by  the  fervice  of  one  Knight's  fee,  as  his  anceftors  had  dcn« 
from  the  Conqueft,  was  in  the  33d  of  Henry  III.  conftituted  governor  of  Bamborough  Caftle,  and  of  thofe  of  Pickering  and  Scarborough 
jnYorkfh're;  in  which  appointments  he  was  fucceeded,  37th  of  the  fame  reign,  by  John  de  Lexington,  Knight,  chief  juftice  of  all  the 
iorefts  north  of  Trent. 

Anno  1196,  king  Edward  the  Firft  fummoned  John  Ballot^  the  king  ofScotland.  to  appear  before  him  at  this  Caftle,  to  anfwer  for  breach 
of  faith  ;  but  he  not  appearing,  Edward  attacked  and  took  Berwick,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  From  thence  he  directed  hi  march 
towards  Dunbar,  aad  in  his  way  meeting  the  Scottifh.  army,  he  engaged  and  overthrew  them.  Twenty  thoufand  Scots,  it  is  faid,  fell  in  that 
action  ;  after  which  he  reduced  Dunbar,  took  Baliol  prifoner,  and  brought  him  to  England,  with  the  flone  chair  of  the  kings  of  Scotland^, 
efteerr.ed  the  Palladium  of  that  country.    This  chair  is  ftill  preferved  in  Weftminft er  Abbey. 

Isabel  de  Beaumont,  related,  to  Eleanor,  Queen  ofEdward  the  Firft,  and  widow  firft  of  John  de  Vefcy,  afterwards  of  John  duke  of 
Brabant,  had  a  grant  of  this  Caftle  for  her  life,  on  the  provifo  that  fhe  did  not  marry  2gain.  To  her  alfo,  the  5th  of  Edward  the  Second,  was 
committed  the  cuftcdy  of  Scarborough  Caftle;  but  fhe  did  not  long  enjoy  them,  dying  the  fame  year.  During  her  pofTeffion.  Piers  de 
Caveftone  was  placed  here  by  the  King,  to  fave  him  from  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  and  incenfed  Nobility,  who  after,  in  1312,  dragged 
him  to  juftice  from  the  Caftle  of  Scarborough. 

It  was  a  fhort  time  held  by  Roger  Heron,  a  younger,  fon  of  the  family  of  William  Heron  before  mentioned,  after  which  it  was  conferred 
on  Henry  Percy,  w  ho  was  made  Governor  of  this  and  Scarborough  Caftles,  for  his  good  fervices  in  the  Scottifh  wars.  In  his  family  it 
continued  Lme  fuccefnens,  and  to  his  grandfon  it,  together  with  the  manor  and  feet  farm  rent  of  the  town,  was  granted  for  life;  and 
Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  conftable  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  During  the  contention  between  that  King  and 
the  houfe  of  York,  there  were  diverfe  governors,  according  to  the  party  which  happened  to  be  victorious.  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  Knight  of  the 
Carter,  and  John  Lord  Wenlock,  were  both  of  them  conftahles  of  it  for  Henry  the  Si^th ;  the  latter  in  the  25th  year  of  that  King  :  he 
niverthelei's  fided  with  Ed<iard  the  Fourth,  and  ferved  under  him  at  Towton. 

The  2d  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  an  infurrection  of  the  Lancaftrians  in  the  north,  they  having  feized  this  Caftle,  Sir  Robert  Ogle  marched 
with  the  King  to  befiege  it ;  and  after  its  reduction,  on  account  of  his  fervices  there,  he  was  appointed  conftable  and  receiver.  The 
damages  it  fuftained  in  this  and  other  attacks  were  not  repaired  in  that  or  the  fucceeding  reigns,  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  both  efteeming 
thefe  Caftles  as  refuges  for  malecontent6.    It  remained  in  the  Crown  the  ioth  of  Elizabeth,  when  that  Queen  appointed  Sir  John  Fofter  of- 
Bambi  rough  ASbey  governor  of  it;  his  grandfon,  John  Fofter,  Efq.  afterwards  had  a  grant  of  it  and  the  manor,  whofe  defcendant,  Thomas 
Fofter  of  Ethclftone,  engaging  in  the  rebellion  anno  1715,  his  eftates  were  confifcated,  but  afterwards  purchafed  by'his  uncle  Lord  Crew, , 
Bifhop  of  Durham,  and  by  him  bequeathed  in  truft  for  charitable  ufes.    By  one  of  the  prefent  truftees,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Sharp,  Archdeacon 
of  Durham,  the,  Keep  of  this  Caftle  has  been  made  habitable,  and  the  whole  appropriated  to  the  pious  defign  of  the  founder,  under  regulation*, 
vvllich  at  once  do  honour  to  his  head  and  heart,    A  more  particular  account  of  them  will  be  given  in  the  next  Plate. 

This  View,  wbidxreprefenU  the  north-weft.  afp«&,  was  drawn  anno  1773. 
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P  L  A  T  £  If. 

Ha vi no  in  the  former  Plate  endeavoured  to  fettle  the  age  and  ftyle  of  the  prefent  buildings  of  this  Caflle,  and 
mentioned  the  moll  remarkable  tranfa&ions  which  have  happened  here,  it  remains  to  fay  fomething  of  its  interior 
parts,  and  the  different  materials  with  which  it  is  conftrufted. 

The  Hones  with  which  the  Keep  or  Great  Tower  is  built  are  (fome  lintels  excepted)  remarkably  fmall,  and  were 
taken  from  a  quarry  at  Sunderland  fea,  three  miles  diftant.  From  their  fmallnefs  it  has  been  conjectured,  they  were 
brought  hither  on  the  backs  of  men,  or  horfes.  On  crumbling  the  old  lime,  fragments  of  Ihells,  and  fmall  pieces 
of  charcoal,  are  found  among  it  :  from  the  latter  it  Ihould  feem  as  if  it  was  burned  before  the  general  ufe  of  coal, 
or  at  a  time  v. hen  here  was  wood  in  great  plenty  ;  and  that  this  was  once  the  cafe,  feems  probable  from  fome  largs 
horns,  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  red  deer,  found  near  this  place  in  cleaning  an  old  drain,  which  renders  it  likely  here 
was  once  a  foreft,  or  chace. 

The  walls  to  the  front  are  eleven  feet  thick  ;  but  the  other  three  fides  are  only  nine.  They  appear  to  have  been 
built  with  regular  fcaffolding  to  the  firft  itory  ;  and  fo  high,  the  fillings  in  the  in  fide  are  mixed  with  whin  ftoae, 
which  was  probably  what  came  off  the  rock  in  levelling  the  foundations;  but  there  are  no  whin  Hone  fillings 
higher  up,  the  walls  above  having  been  carried  up  without  fcaffolding,  in  a  manner  called  by  t'le  ma  Tons 
Over-hand  Work  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  all  over-hang  a  little,  each  fide  of  the  Tower  being  a 
ftw  inches  broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 

'  Taii  ordinal  roof  was  plared  no  higher  than  the  top  of  the  fecond  flory.  The  reafon  for  the  fidc-w\lh  being 
carried  fo  much  higher  than  the  rcof,  might  be  for  the  fake  of  defence,  or  to  command  a  mor;  extmfive  look-out 
both  towards  the  fea  and  kad.    The  Tower  was,  however,  afterwards  covered  at  the  very  top.    Here  were  no 
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chimneys.  The  only  fire-place  in  it  was  a  grate  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  guard- 
room, where  fome  Hones  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  are  burned  red.  The  floor  was  all  of  ftone,  fupported  by 
arches.  This  room  had  a  window  in  it,  near  the  top,  three  feet  fquare,  poflibly  intended  to  let  out  the  fmoke :  alt 
the  other  rooms  were  lighted  only  by  flits  or  chinks  in  the  wall,  fix  inches  broad,  except  in  the  gables  of  the  roof ; 
each  of  which  had  a  window  one  foot  broad.  The  rock  on  which  this  Tower  Hands,  rifes  about  150  feet  above 
low^water-mark. 

The  out-works  are  built  of  a  very  different  flone  from  that  of  the  Keep,  being  a  coarfe  free- ftone  of  an  inferior 
quality,  ill  abiding  the  injuries  of  weather.  This  ftone  was  taken  out  of  the  rock  itfelf  ?  a  large  feam  of  it  lying 
immediately  under  the  whin  ftone. 

In  all  the  principal  rooms  of  the  outworks  there  are  large  chimneys  ;  particularly  in  the  Kitchen,  which 
meafures  forty  feet  by  thirty ;  where  there  are  three  very  large  ones,  and  four  windows :  over  each  window  is  a  ftone 
funnel,  like  a  chimney,  open  at  the  top  ;  intended,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  to  carry  off  the  fteam. 

In  a  narrow  paflage,  near  the  top  of  the  Keep,  was  found  upwards  of  fifty  iron  heads  of  arrows  rufted  together  into 
cne  mafs  ;  the  longeft  of  them  about  feven  inches  and  an  half.  It  is  likely  they  were  original'y  all  of  the  fame  length. 
There  was  likewife  found  fome  painted  glafs,  fuppofed  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  windows  of  the  Chapel.  It 
was  not  (rained  ;  but  had  the  colours  coarfely  laid  upon  it. 

In  December  1770,  in  finking  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  a  curious  draw-well  was  accidentally  found.  Its  depth  is 
14c  feet,  all  cut  through  the  folid  rock  ;  of  which  175  feet  is  a  hard  whin  ftone. 

In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1773,  on  throwing  over  the  bank  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fand,  the  remains  of  the 
Chapel  was  difcovered;  its  length  100  feet.  The  Chancel  is  now  quite  cleared.  It  is  36  feet  long,  and  2a 
broad  :  the  eaft  end,  according  to  the  Saxon  fafhion,  femicircular.  The  altar,  which  has  been  likewife  found,  "did 
not  ftand  clofe  to  the  eaft  end,  but  in  the  center  of  the  femicircle,  with  a  walk  about  it,  three  feet  broad,  left  for 
the  prieft  to  carry  the  Hoft  in  proceffion.  The  font,  richly  carved,  is  alfo  remaining. 

Among  the  ruins  here  the  following  coins  have  been  picked  up.  Three  Roman  Denarii  ;  one  of  them  a 
Vefpafian.  Alfo  two  brafs  pieces :  one,  about  the  fize  of  a  farthing,  or  rather  lefs,  having  on  one  fide  a  rude  head,, 
full-faced,  furrounded  with  a  border  of  pellets  ;  on  the  reverfe,  a  large  key,  alfo  furrounded  with  a  like  border: 
the  other  of  the  fame  metal  and  fize,  but  rather  thinner  ;  on  the  anterior  fide,  a  lion  rampant  ;  reverfe,  a 
crofs  fleury,  with  two  pellets  in  each  quarter  ;  both  fides-  furrounded  with  pellets :  they  were  both  in  good 
prefervation  ;  but  no  trace  of  any  infcription  was  difcoverable.  Likewife  a  blank  of  copper,  the  breadth  of  a 
halfpenny,  but  thin,  on  which  there  had  never  been  any  infcription.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftruck  in 
the  time  of  a  fiege.  Befidcs  thefe,  fome  Scots  and  Norman  or  old  French  coins  have  been  found  j  but  of  thefe 
only  a  few. 

In  the  year  1757,  the  Truftees  for  Lord  Crew's  Charity  began  the  repairs  of  this  Tower,  under  the  direction  of 
Doctor  Sharpe,  when  it  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Poor.  The  upper  parts  were  formed  into  granaries, 
whence,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  corn  is  fold  to  the  indigent  without  any  diftinfti  m,  at  four  (hillings  per  bufhel.  A 
Hall  and  fome  fmall  apartments  are  referved  by  the  Doctor,  who  frequently  refides  here  to  fee  that  his  noble  plan 
is  properly  executed. 

Among  the  variety  of  diftrefled  which  find  alleviation  by  the  judicious  difpofition  of  this  Charity,  are  the 
mariners  navigating  this  dangerous  coaft,  for  vvhofe  benefit  a  con  (hint  watch  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the  Tower ; 
from  whence  fignals  are  given  to  the  fifhermen  of  Holy  Wand  when  any  fhip  is  difcovered  in  diftrefs ;  thefe 
fuhermen  by  their  fuuation  being  able  to  put  off  their  boats,  when  none  from  the  main  land  can  get  over  the  breakers. 
The  fignals  are  fo  regulated  as  to  point  out  the  particular  place  where  the  diftreffed  vefTel  lies.  Befides  which,  in 
every  great  ftorm,  two  men  on  horfeback  patrole  the  ad  jacent  coaft  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife,  who,  in  cafe  of  any 
Ihipwreck,  are  to  give  immediate  notice  at  the  Caftle.  Premiums  are  likewife  paid  for  the  earlieft  information  of 
any  luch  misfortune.  By  thefe  means  the  lives  of  many  feamen  have  been,  and  will  be  preferved,  who  would 
ctherwife  have  perifhed  for  want  of  timely  affiftance. 

Nor  tlces  this  benevolent  arrangement  Hop  here.  The  Ihipwrecked  mariner  finds  an  hofpitable  reception  in  this 
c\(lle  ;  and  is  here  maintained  for  a  week,  or  longer,  as  circumftances  may  require.  Here,  likewife,  are  ftore- 
houfes  for  depofiting  the  goods  which  may  be  faved  ;  inflruments  and  tackle  for  weighing  and  raifing  the  funkea 
and  ftranded.  veflels  ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  at  the  e.xpence  of  this  fund  the  laft  offices  arc  decently  performed 
tc  itie  bodies  cf  fuch  drowned  f.ii'.ors  as  are  call  on  fhore. 

This  View  reprcfents  the  South  Alped,  and  was  drawn  Anno  1773* 
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Both  all  was  the  Barony  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bertrams,  Barons  of  Mitford, 
Richard  Bertram,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Henry  II.  gave  two  ftieaves,  or  two-third 
parts  of  the  tythes  of  it  to  the  Monks  of  Tinemouth.  His  fon  Robert  obtained  of  King 
Richard  I.  that  his  manor,  with  its  dependences,  mould  be  raifed  to  a  Barony  ;  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  fuch  in  that  ancient  record,  remaining  with  the  King's  Remembrancer  in  the 
Exchequer,  called  Tefta  de  Nevil,  from  its  being  compiled  by  Jollan  de  Nevil,  who  was 
a  Juftice  Itinerant  in  the  18th  and  24th  of  Henry  III.  It  contains  the  King's  fees 
throughout  the  greateft  part  of  England,  with  inquifitions  of  lands  efcheated,  and 
ferjeantries. 

This  Barony  was  held  by  Robert,  of  the  King  in  capite,  by  the  fervice  of  three  Knights 
fees,  as  his  anceftors  had  formerly  held  it ;  the  faid  lands  being  de  veteri  feofmento,  and  pay- 
ing yearly  for  the  caftle  guard  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne  and  for  cornage  5/.  15^.  4J. 

Robert  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Roger,  who  procured  a  charter  for  free  warren,  for  all 
his  demefne  lands  here  and  at  Heburn,  in  this  county.  His  heirs  enjoyed  the  Barony  for 
fome  fucceflions,  without  making  any  additions  to  its  grandeur  ;  but  Robert  Bertram,  being 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  conftituted  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  and  Governor 
of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  obtained  a  licence  of  that  King  to  make  a  caftle  of  his  manor- 
houfe  at  Bothall. 

This  Robert  leaving  no  iffue  male,  his  daughter  and  heir  Helen,  marrying  S*ir  Robert 
Ogle,  of  Ogle,  Knt.  transferred  this  Barony  to  his  family  ;  which  their  fon  Robert,  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  obtained,  and  fettled  it  foon  after  on  his  youngeft  fon  John,  whom 
he  furnamed  Bertram.  His  paternal  eftate  he  bequeathed  to  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  who  fuf- 
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fered  his  brother  John  quietly  to  enjoy  the  Barony  of  Bothall  •,  but  Robert  his  fon  fucceed- 
ing  to  his  inheritance,  with  two  hundred  men  forcibly  feized  the  caftle,  under  pretence  of 
its  being  his  birth-right-.  But  on  a  complaint  to  Parliament,  a  writ  was  ifllied  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Northumberland,  directing  him  to  reinftate  the  complainant,,  and  commanding  Robert 
to  appear  at  Weftminfter  on  a  certain  day,  to  anfwer  for  this  mifdemeanor.  This  John 
Bertram,  who  was  afterwards  knighted,  was  feveral  times  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

In  the  conteft  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  Sir  Robert  Ogle  fiding  with 
the  former,  and  rendering  them  important  fervices,  was,  by  King  Edward  IV.  created 
Lord  Ogle ;  which  title  in  that  family  became  extinct  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  when  the  male  iffue  failing  in  Cuthbert,  the  feventh  Lord  Ogle„ 
Catherine  his  daughter  and  coheir,  afterwards  Baronefs  Ogle,  married  Sir  Charles  Caven- 
difh,  Knt.  of  Wellbeck,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ogle  and  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  in  the 
Civil  Wars  embracing  the  Royal  Caufe,  and  being  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  foreign  parts, 
his  eftates  were  put  under  fequeftration,  fome  of  them  fold,  and  himfelf,  with  fix  others, 
excepted  from  the  general  pardon.  At  the  Reftoration  he  was  reinftated  in  his  poffeflions^ 
He  leaving  an  only  daughter,  fhe  married  John  Hollis,  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  in  her 
right  became  poffeffed  of  this  caftle  and  eftate.  He  being  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe, 
15th  of  July,  1 7 1 1,  and  leaving  no  iflue  male,  the  caftle,  with  other  large  eftates  in  this 
county,  went  with  his  only  daughter  to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  to  whom 
(lie  was  married  Anno  17 13.  It  afterwards  devolved  to  their  only  daughter  and  heir,  Lady 
Margaret  Cavendifh  Harley,  who,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1734,  married  his  Grace  William, 
the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  whofe  eldeft  fon,  now  Duke  of  Portland,  is  the  prefent 
proprietor. 

This  caftle  is  moft  delightfully  fituated.  on  an  eminence,,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Wanfbeck,  about  three  miles  eaft  of  Morpeth.  Its  prefent  remains  confift  of  the  great 
gateway,  flanked  on  the  north  fide  by  two  polygonal  towers,  fifty-three  feet  high  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  weft  angle  by  a  fquare  turret,  whofe  height  meafures  fixty  feet.  Adjoining  to 
this  gate  are  fome  outer  walls,  enclofing  an  area,  of  an  irregular  figure,  meafuring  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  •,  within  which  are  fome  fcattered  fragments  of  the  inner  apartments. 
Over  the  center  of  the  gate,  on  the  north  fide,  is  an  efcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  England, 
with  fix  others,  three  on  each  fide  •,  and  on  the  north  eaft  face  of  the  wefternmoft  tower  are 
four  more,  all  fuppofed  to  be  thole  of  the  antient  Barons,  its  former  proprietors.  On  the 
eafternmoft  tower  is  only  one  blank  efcutcheon.  North  weft  of  this  building  was  formerly 
another  tower,  pulled  down  within  the  memory  of  perfons  now  living  :  part  of  its  walls 
now  fupport  a  cottage.  Much  of  this  venerable  ruin  has,  as  it  is  faid,  been  demolifhed 
for  the  fake  of  its  materials.    The  fouth  front  of  this  gate  is  beautifully  mantled  with  ivy. 

In  one  of  the  towers  is  a  ftair-cafe,  leading  to  the  different  ftories  into  which  this  build- 
ing is  divided.  On  the  firft,  an  elder-tree  has  taken  root  in  the  rubbifh,  between  the  ribs 
of  the  gate,  and  has  there  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize.  On  the  top  of  the  wefternmoft 
tower  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  afh-tree,  which  grows  from  between  the  chafms  in  the  wall : 
Here,  overlooking  the  battlements,  are  two  figures,  one  over  the  gate,  the  other  on  the 
north  weft  tower  ;  but  fo  defaced  by  time  and  weather,  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  diftia- 
guifh  what  they  were  intended  to  reprefent.  The  groove  for  the  portcullis  is  ftill  vifible. 
In  a  corner,  under  the  gate,  was  fome  of  the  fheet  lead,  which  once  covered  this  edifice  : 
fome  of  it  has  been  ufed  in  repairs  of  other  buildings. 

This  view,  which  reprcfents  the  fouth  afpeel,  was  drawn  Anno  1773. 
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This  view  reprefents  the  north  afpect  of  Bothall  Caftle,  as  feen  from  a  neigh- 
touring  eminence  ;  wherein  is  fhewn  the  front  or  grand  entrance  with  the  poly- 
gonal towers,  mentioned  in  the  General  Defcription.  The  wood  feen  in  the  back 
ground  Mopes  to  the  water's  edge,  here  and  there  fkirted  by  pi&urefque  rocks  ; 
and  in  many  places  the- trees  overhang  the  ftream,  which  here  runs  brifkly, 
breaking  againft  the  huge  flones  plentifully  fcattered  throughout  its  channel ;  at 
once  captivating  the  eye,  and  by  its  gentle  murmurs  fweetly  foothing  the  ear. 
Indeed  the  banks  of  the  Wandlbeck,  between  this  place  and  Morpeth,  afford  a 
variety  of  fylvan  fcenes,  equal  in  beauty  to  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fmall  building  feen  over  the  wood,  near  the  right  hand,  is  a  fire-engine  for 
the  draining  of  a  neighbouring  colliery.  Within  the  enclofures,  between  the 
fpectator  and  caftle,  and  juft  over  the  trees,  appears  the  top  of  the  parifh  church, 
which  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallis,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  and  An- 
tiquities of  Northumberland.  "  Near  it  (i.  e.  the  caftle)  is  the  parochial  church. 
"  It  has  three  handfome  ifles  ;  the  pulpit  well  placed  againft  the  north  pillar,  on 
**  entering  the  chancel ;  the  lights  neat ;  and  part  of  them  adorned  with  painting, 
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"  and  the  walls  very  folemn,  with  fcripture  fentences,  in  neat  black  frames ;  the 
««.  pews  but  indifferent.  The  roof  is  covered  with  lead.  In  a  fmall  fteeple  are 
'*  three  bells,  one  of  them  cracked ;  and  hard  by  is  the  veftry.  At  the  eaft  end 
"  of  the  fouth  ifle  is  a  handfome  tomb,  within  iron  rails,  of  alabafter,  over  one 
"  of  the  Barons  of  Ogle  and  Bothall,  and  his  Lady  recumbent  j  their  hands  and 
"  eyes  elevated.  His  Lordfhip's  head  and  feet  reft  upon  the  fupporters  of  his  coat 
"  armorial  a  lion  under  his  feet,  a  chain  of  many  links  round  his  neck,  with  a 
"  pendent  crofs.  Under  her  Ladyfhip's  head  is  a  cufhion,  and  another  under  her 
*'  feet,  with  two  cherub-like  babes  lying  by  her,  one  on  each  fide,  at  the  end  of 
"  the  cufhion  near  her  face,  each  holding  in  its  hand  a  taffel  of  the  cufhion  ;  the 
"  head  of  one  broken  off.  A  dog  by  her  feet,  with  a  chain  about  its  neck  ;  the 
*'  emblem  of  watchfulnefs. 

"  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  is  the  following  mural  genealogical  table  (in 
*«  the  Old  Black  character)  of  the  Ogles,  Barons  of  Ogle  and  Bothall. 

"  Humphrey  Ogle,  Efq.  lived  at  Ogle  Caftle  at  the  Conqueft,  to  whom 
"  William  the  Conqueror,  by  his  deed  without  date,  did  confirm  all  his  liberties 
"  and  royalties  of  his  manour  and  his  eftate  of  Ogle,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  any 
"  of  his  anceflors  enjoyed  the  fame  before  the  time  of  the  Normans. 

"  From  Humphrey  Ogle,  Efq.  did  defcend  feven  Lords  and  thirty  Knights. 

"  Robert,  the  firft  Lord  Ogle,  married  Ifabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  Alexander 
"  Kirkby,  Knight. 

"  Owen,  the  fecond  Lord  Ogle,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Hilton,  Knt. 
*'  Ralph,  the  third  Lord  Ogle,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Gaf- 
"  coign,  Knt.  *. 

"  Robert,  the  fourth  Lord  Ogle,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
"  Lumley,  Knt. 

"  Robert,  the  fifth  Lord  Ogle,  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  Sir  Cuthbert 
"  Berthram,  Knt. 

"  Robert,  the  fixth  Lord  Ogle,  married  Jane  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
"  Thomas  Manners,  Knt.  and  died  without  ilTue 

"  Cuthbert,  the  feventh  Lord  Ogle,  married  Katherine,  one  of  the  coheirs 
"  of  Sir  Reginald  Carnaby,  Knt.  (being  brother  to  Robert  the  fixth  Lord  Ogle) 
"  who  had  two  daughters,  Joan  and  Katherine." 

This  drawing  was  made  Anno  1773. 

*  Of  Gawthorp  Com.  Ebor.  f  The  family  pedigree  communicated  by  the  prefent  Duke  of  Newcaflle 

affirms,  that  he  nrft  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Woodrington,  Knt.  and  afterwards  Jane,  daughter 
of  Sir  Cuthbert  RatclifF,  Knt. 

;  In  the  fame  pedigree  it  is  faid  that  he  married  Jane,  daughter  and  heir  to  Sir  Thomas  Melverer,  Knt. 
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Brink. burn  Priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  by  William  de  Bertram,  Baron  of  Mitford,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
wife  and  his  three  fons.    He  placed  therein  Black  Canons,  or  Canons  Regular  of  the  order 
of  St.  Auguftin  from  the  monaftery  de  Infula,  and  endowed  it  with  lands  out  of  his 
waftes,  confirmed  both  by  his  wife  Hawys,  and  Roger  his  eldeft  fon  and  heir.    He  more- 
over gave  to  it  Thornhaugh,  Forderhaugh,  Papwithhaugh,  Heley,  and  Over-Heley,  with 
the  woods  belonging  to  them  ;  alfo  a  wood  to  the  eaft  of  Heley,  extending  from  Linck- 
burn  to  the  river  Coquet ;  and  to  thefe  gifts  he  added  that  of  an  annual  prefent  of  twenty 
fifties  out  of  his  fiftiery  of  Coquet.    His  grandfon  Roger  gave  it  140  acres  of  his  wafte 
lands  in  Evenwood,  with  a  large  fhare  of  his  waftes  near  Framlington  •,  alfo- liberty  to  cut 
timber  out  of  his  woods  for  neceflary  ufes,  with  the  privilege  of  killing  game.  Prince 
Henry  of  Scotland,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  gave  to  it  a  falt-work  at  Warkworth 
he  and  his  fon  William  de  Warren,  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  Warren  by  the  mother's 
fide,  and  named  after  them,  confirmed  to  it  all  its  pofTeflions  and  privileges :  they  were 
alfo  confirmed  by  feveral  royal  charters.    Half  of  the  manor  of  Nethertyrwhit  belonged 
to  it ;  alfo  the  appropriations  and  advowfons  of  Long  Horftey  and  Felton.    About  the 
time  of  its  fuppreftion  it  had  ten  Canons.    Its  annual  revenues  were  then  valued  at  fixty- 
eight  pounds,  nineteen  fliillings  and  one  penny,  Dugdale  ;  and  feventy-feven  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  Speed.    It  was  granted  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick  the  fourth  of  Edward  the 
Sixth.    In  the  fame  reign  it  came  into  the  pofleflion  of  George  Fenwick,  Eiq.  a  commif- 
fioner  of  inclofures,  for  inclofing  die  middle  marfties.    The  laft  male  branch,  of  whole  fa~ 
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mily  was  George  Fenwick,  Efq.  whofe  daughter  and  heir  Elizabeth  married  Roger  Fen- 
wick, of  Stanton,  Efq.    One  of  her  defcendants,  William  Fenwick,  of  Bywell,  Efq.  is  the 

prefent  proprietor. 

This  Priory  is  fituated  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  peninfula,  furrounded  by  hills,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Coquet.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  pretty  entire,  and  there  are 
alfo  fome  remains  of  the  Dormitory,  now  converted  into  a  cellar.  A  few  years  ago  a. 
fcheme  was  fet  on  foot  for  the  fitting  up  part  of  the  church  for  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  ;  and  Mr.  Wallis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Northumberland,  fays,  a  Brief  was  obtained 
for  that  purpofe  :  it  was  not,  however,  carried  into  execution  ;  and  this  venerable  pile  ftill 
continues  the  habitation  of  owls  and  jack-daws  •,  one  of  the  latter,  almoft  white  with  age, 
made  its  appearance  when  this  view  was  drawn. 

These  ruins  exhibit  one  among  the  many  inftances  wherein  circular  and  pointed  arches 
occur  in  the  fame  building,  and  that  in  parts  manifeftly  conftru&ed  at  the  fame  time-; 
Avhich  Ihews,  that  about  the  period  of  its  erection  there  was  a  kind  of  ftruggle  between  the 
ancient  mode,  or  Saxon,  and  what  is  called  Gothic  architecture,  in  which  neither  ftile  then 
thoroughly  prevailed. 

The  upper  range  of  windows  in  this  church  are  all  circular ;  thofe  immediately  under 
them  are  pointed.  Two  doors,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth,  have  oircu- 
iar  arches,  richly  adorned  with  variety  of  Saxon  ornaments,  particularly  that  on  the 
north,  which  has,  among  others,  the  heads  of  animals.  Thefe  are  generally  deemed  the 
moft  ancient  decorations  of  that  ftile. 

The  great  tower  has  four  pointed  arches  •,  and  others  of  the  fame  fhape  are  fupport-d 
by  marly  odlogonal  columns  in  the  body  of  the  church. 

This  edifice  is  built  cathedral-like  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  The  body  meafures  twenty- 
two  yards  in  length,  by  thirteen  broad.  There  have  been  burials  here  as  late  as  the  year 
j  745.  At  the  eaft  end,  and  in  the  north  and  fouth  croffes,  were  chapels,  in  one  of  which 
are  diverfe  fragments  of  coffins  and  human  bones.  In  another,  on  the  fouth,  is  a  place 
for  the  reception  of  holy  water.  On  the  whole,  though  this  building,  except  about  the 
doors  above-mentioned,  is  remarkably  plain,  it  has  a  fober  and  folemn  majefty  not  always 
found  in  buildings  more  highly  decorated  :  Part  of  this,  perhaps,  it  may  owe  to  its  roman- 
tic fituation,  which  is  the  moft  proper  in  the  world  for  retirement  and  meditation.  Near  the 
South- weft  angle  of  the  church  is  a  houfe  leemingly  built  out  of  the  offices  of  the  monaftery. 
This  Houfe  is  fhewn  in  the  PLite. 

This  view,  which  reprcfents  the  north  afpewt,  was  taken  Anno  1773. 
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Dunstanbrough,  or  Dunftanburgh  Caftle,  with  the  manor,  was  the  feat  and  eflate  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancat- 
*ter,  a  younger  ion  of  King  Henry  III.  From  him  it  deYolved  to  his  fon  and  heir  Thomas,  who  in  the  gth  of  Edward  II. 
obtained  a  licence  from  that  King  to  crenelate  or  fortify  his  manor  houfe ;  and  accordingly  about  that  time  built  this 
caftle.  This  Earl  foon  after  entered  into  an  affociation  with  divers  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  kingdom  for  the  expu!- 
fion  of  Piers  Gaveftone,  who  had  particularly  infulted  him,  by  giving  him  the  nick-name  of  the  Stage-player:  he  wa« 
chofen  General  of  the  malecontents  ;  but  by  the  interpofition  of  two  Cardinals,  exprefly  difpatched  from  Rome  for  that 
purpofe,  was  reconciled  to  ihe  King  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign.  This  reconciliation  was  of  no  long  continuance, 
for  within  a  few  years  he  again  appeared  in  arms  at  the  head  of  thofe  Barons  who  were  confederated,  in  order  to  remove 
the  Spenfers  ;  and  having  affembled  a  confiderable  force  at  St.  Albans,  he  fent  the  Bifhops  of  Ely,  Hereford,  and  Chi- 
chefter,  to  the  King,  who  was  tken  at  London,  requiring  him  to  banifh  the  Spenfers,  and  to  give  to  him  and  his  »flb- 
ciates  letters  of  Indemnity.  The  King  not  only  refufcd  thefe  demands,  but  railed  a  powerful  army,  giving  his  Genera's, 
Edmund  Earl  of  Kent  and  John  Earl  of  Surry,  orders  to  purfue  and  arreft  him  and  his  followers, 

The  Earl,  who  had  retired  to  his  caftle  at  PontefracT:,  in  Yorkfhire,  was  advifed  by  feveral  of  the  Barons  of  his 
party  to  march  to  Dunftanbrough  caftle  ;  but  he,  fearing  he  fhould  in  that  cafe  be  thought  to  hold  intelligence  with 
the  Scots,  refufed  :  neverthelefs,  on  Sir  Robert  Clifford  threatening  him,  in  cafe  he  perilled,  to  kill  him  with  It  is  own 
hands,  he  joined  them  :  but  near  Burrowbridge,  in  Yorkfhire,  being  met  and  defeated  by  William  Lord  Latimer,  and 
Sit  Andrew  Hercla,  of  Carlifle,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  country  people,  he  and  divers  of  his  followers  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  conducted  to  his  caftle  at  PontefracT  ;  in  which  town  the  King,  with  the  two  Spenfers,  then  lay  ;  whither 
when  the  fc'arl  was  brought,  he  was  in  derifion  called  King  Arthur.  The  circumftances  attending  his  taking,  trial,  and 
execution,  are  thus  recorded  in  an  ancient  chronicle,  written  in  French  by  William  de  Pakington,  clerk  and  treafuier 
to  Pi ince  Edward,  fon  to  Edward  III.  tranflated  by  Lel&nd,  and  printed  in  his  Collectanea;  which,  as  it  ftrongly 
marks  the  ferocity  of  thofe  time1,  is  here  quoted  at  lengtfi. 

"  And  then  (i.  e.  after  the  defeat)  went  Thomas  Lancaftre  into  a  chapel,  denying  to  rend  re  h\m  felf  to  Harkcley, 
*•  and  laid,  looking  on  the  crucifix,  Good  Lord  I  remlre  mvfelf  to  thee,  and  put  me  yn  to  thy  mercy." 

*'  Then  they  toke  of  his  core  anilines,  and  put  on  hym  a  ray  cote,  or  one  goune  of  his  menncs  lyvcryes,  and  carried 
u  hym  by  waisr  to  York,  where  they  threw  baltes  of  dyrte  at  hym.  And  the  relidew  of  the  Barons  part  were  purfucd 
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««  from  place  to  place  ;  and  to  the  chirch  hold  was  no  reverence  gyven,  and  the  father  purlued  the  funne,  and  the  funne 
11  the  father. 

"  The  King  herirtg  of  this  difcumfitiire,  cam  with  the  Difpcnfars  and  other  nobles  of  his  adherentes  to  Ponfrac~Te. 

44  Syr  Andrew  of  Herkeley  brought  Thomas  of  Lancaftre  to  Pontfracle  to  the  Kinge,  and  there  was  put  in  a  towrethaf 
•*  he  had  newly  made  towards  the  abbey,  and  after  juged  in  the  haule  fodenly  by  thes  jultices,  Syr  Hugh  Difpenfar  the 
«'  father,  Syr  Aimer  Cotuite  of  Pembroke,  Syr  Edmunde  Counte  of  Kent,  Syr  John  dc  Britoyne,  and  Syr  Roberi 
*'  Malmethorp,  that  pronouncid  his  jugement. 

•«  Then  Thomas  Lancaflre  fayd,  «*  Shaul  I  dy  with  owt  anfwer." 

**  Then  certain  Gafeoyne  toke  him  away,  and  .put  a  pillid  broken  hatte,  or  hoode,  on  his  hedde,  and  fet 
**  him  on  alene  white  jade  with  owt  bridil,  and  he  then  cryed  thus,  "  King  of  Heven,  have  mercy  on  me,  for 
"  the  King  of  Herth  nous  ad  querpi  *.  And  thus  he  was  carryid,  feme  throwing  pelottes  of  dyrt  at  him,  and  having  a 
*•  Frere  Precher  for  his  confeffor  with  him,  on  to  a  hylic  with  owe  the  toune,  where  he  knelid  doune  toward  the  efte,  on 
tylle  one  Hughin  de  Mufton  cauflid  him  to  turne  his  face  towarde  Scotlande  ;  wher  kneeling,  a  villayne  of  London 
"  cu-tof  his  hedde,  1 1  Cal.  Aprilis,  Anno  D.  1321.  And  after  the  Prior  and  the  Monkes  required  his  body,  and  got  it  of 
"  the  King,  and  buried  it  on  the  right  hand  of  the  altare.  The  fame  day  were  hangid,  dravven,  and  quarterid,  thes  noble 
•«  men  at  Pontifracl,  Syr  William  Tucket,  Syr  William  Fitz  William,  Sir  Warine  Lifle,  Syr  Henry  Bradeburne,  Syr 
**  William  Cheney,  Barons,  and  John  Page,  Efquier."  The  fentence  of  the  Earl  of  Lancafter  was,  that  he  mould  be 
drawn,  hanged,  and  beheaded  ;  but,  in  regard  to  his  birth,  the  ignominious  part  of  it  was  remitted.  In  the  reign 
of  King  Richard  II.  he  was  canonized,  his  picture  fet  up  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  the  hill,  on  the  north  eaft  fide  of 
the  town,  whereon  he  fuffered,  named  St.  Thomas's  Hill. 

His  brother,  Henry  Earl  of  Lancafter,  by  a  petition  to  Parliament,  obtained  a  reftitution  of  all  the  figniories, 
honors,  and  lands,  and  for  which  he  did  homage  :  thefe  he  bequeathed  to  his  fon  Henry,  who  leaving  only  two  daugh- 
ters and  coheirs,  Maud  and  Blanch,  this  caftle,  on  the  divition,  came  to  the  latter.  She  manied  John  of  Gaunt,  Earl 
of  Richmond,  who  fhortly  after,  by  the  death  of  her  fifter,  became  poffeffed  of  the  whole  eftate,  as  well  as  the  dukedom 
of  Lancafler,  in  the  right  of  his  wife.  The  caftle  continued  in  the  Lancaftrian  family  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham  Field,  Sir  Peter  de  Breffey  and  five  hundred  Frenchmen  taking  fhelter  in  it,  were  be- 
fieged  by  Ralph  Lord  Ogle,  Edmund  and  Richard  de  Crafter,  John  Manners,  and  Gilbert  de  Errington,  pirtizans  of 
the  houfe  of  York.  After  a  vigorous  defence  all  the  garrifon,  except  Sir  Peter,  were  made  prifoners,  and  the  caftle, 
which  had  been  much  damaged  in  the  fiege,  was  totally  difmantled.  From  authentic  records  it  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Crown  the  10th  of  Elizabeth,  but  was  granted  the  6th  of  February,  in  the  2  2d  of  James  I.  to  Sir  William 
Grey,  Baron  of  W ark,  and  confirmed  by  King  William  III.  20th  of  December,  1694.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Tankerville. 

Mr.  Wallis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Northumberland,  defcribes  it  in  the  following  words  :  "  It  flands  on 
"  an  eminence  of  feveral  acres,  floping  gently  to  the  fea,  and  edged  to  the  north  and  north  weft  with  precipices,  in  the 
"  form  of  a  crefcent ;  by  the  weflern  termination  of  which  are  three  natural  Hone  pyramids  of  a  confiderable  height,  and 
««  by  the  eaftern  one  an  opening  in  the  rocks  made  by  the  fea,  under  a  frightful  precipice,  called  Rumble  Churn,  from 
*«  the  breaking  of  the  waves  in  tempeftuous  weather  and  high  feas.  Above  this  is  the  main  entrance,  and  by  it  the  ruin 
"  of  the  chapel :  at  the  fouth  weft  corner  is  the  draw  well,  partly  filled  up.  It  is  built  with  whin  and  rag  ftcne."  In 
the  Additions  to  Camden  it  is  tecorded,  that  in  one  year  there  grew  wiihin  the  walls  of  this  caftle  two  hundred  and  forty 
Wincheffer  bufliels  of  corn,  befides  feveral  loads  of  hay.  It  is  likewife  there  mentioned,  that  a  kind  of  fpar  is  found 
hereabouts  called  Dunftanbrough  diamonds,  faid  to  rival  thofe  of  St.  Vincent's  Rock,  near  Briftol. 

This  drawing,  which  reprefents  the  fouth  weft  afpeft,  was  mads  Anno  1773. 

*  That  is,  has  abandoned  me. 
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Tke  following  account  of  this  Priory  is  given  by  Bourne,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Newcaftle  : 

This  Monaflery  was  founded  by  Sir  Peter  Scott,  who  was  the  firft  Mayor  of  Newcaftle,  anno  1251,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Scott  his  fon,  who  was  one  of  the  four  bailiffs  of  the  town  1254,  1257,  and  capital  bailiff  1269;  but 
the  file  of  it  was  given  by  three  fillers,  whofe  names  have  long  fince  been  ungratefully  buried  in  oblivion. 

When  was  the  particular  time  of  its  building,  I  have  met  with  no  account;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a 
probable  guefs.  The  Order,  itfelf,  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  came  into  England  in  the 
year  1221  ;  ccnfequently  it  mud  have  been  founded  after  that  time  :  and  that  it  muft  have  been  founded  lorn e 
years  before  the  year  1 280,  is  plain  to  a  demonftration  ;  for  in  that  year,  which  was  the  eighth  of  Edward  the  Firft, 
the  Black  Friars  had  licence  from  the  King  to  break  a  door  through  this  new,  or  town-wall  into  their  garden,  which 
proves  them  a  regular  fettled  body  at  that  time,  and  therefore,  that  their  Priory  was  built  fome  years  before  that 
licence. 

We  are  told  that  this  Monaftery  was,  in  old  time,  called  the  Grey  Friars,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  thing 
highly  improbable  ;  for  the  Grey  Friars,  or  Francifcans,  came  not  into  England  till  about  the  year  1224  ;  and  if, 
as  I  have  proved  above,  the  Black  Friars  were  a  fettled  body  fome  years  before  the  year  1280,  how  is  it  poflible  to 
have  been  called,  of  old  time,  the  Grey  Friars  ?  This  is  therefore  a  miftake  :  and  befides,  the  Dominicans  came 
into  England  before  the  Francifcans,  or  Grey  Friars,  and  therefore  more  probably  were  fooner  in  this  place. 

It  has  been  a  very  ftately  building,  as  appears  by  the  prefent  remains  of  it.  The  area,  or  grafs-plat,  is  about  87 
feet  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  it  was  the  Chapel,  which  is  now  the  hall  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Smiths  in  this  town.  On  the  weft  fide  of  it  is  a  curious  old  well,  which  ferved  the  Vlonaftery  with  water, 
called  Our  Lady's  Well.  On  the  fouth  may  ftill  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  curious  front,  on  which  fide  is  the  hall 
of  the  Cordwainers,  in  which  I  faw  a  pair  of  winding  ftairs,  which  they  told  me  (before  they  were  walled  up)  led 
by  a  vault  as  far  as  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Bartholomew.  On  the  north  of  it  were  their  gardens,  a  part  of  which  was  the 
Wardens  Clofe,  before  the  building  of  that  part  of  the  town-wall.  This  appears  by  the  Charter  granted  to  the 
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Monaftery  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  about  the  breaking  out  that  narrow  gate  in  the  wall  between  Weftgate  and 
Newgate,  in  which  grant  it  is  faid  that  the  wall  went  through  the  middle  of  their  garden.    This  Monaftery  was  de- 
pendant on  the  Priory  ofTynemouth. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  H,  the  Brethren  of  this  Monaftery  had  licence  granted  them  for  the  building  of  a  draw- 
bridge beyond  the  new  ditch  of  the  caflle. 

Who  were  the  Priors  of  this  Monaftery  ;  what  eminent  men  belonged  to  them  ;  or  what  things  were  tranfafled 
by  them,  from  their  beginning  till  their  dilTolution  ;  were  things  undoubtedly  p^eferved  among  themfelves  whilll  they 
were  a  body  ;  but  after  their  furrender  were  either  deftroyed,  or  have  not  yet  come  to  light. 

One  of  the  Priors  of  this  Monaftery  was  one  Richard  Marlhall.  I  take  this  Gentleman  to  have  been  the  laft 
Prior  of  this  Monaftery  ;  for  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VIII,  a  grant  of  a  tenement,  nigh  the  White  Crofs  (figned  by 
Friar  Richard  Marfliall,  Doctor  and  Prior  ;  and  Friar  David  Simpfon,  and  Friar  John  Sourby),  was  given  to  Anthony 
Godfalve,  upon  his  paying  to  the  faid  Priory  or  Monaftery  9s.  per  ann.  This  grant  is  now  in  the  poiTeifion  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Marftiall,  of  Newcaftle,  Joyner,  who  purchafed  this  tenement,  and  has  lately  rebuilt  it.  Hs  pays  the 
fame  rent  to  the  Town  of  Newcaftle,  which  the  tenement  paid  the  Monaftery.  About  two  years  after  the  figning  of 
this  Deed,  in  January,  th,e  30th  of  this  reign,  this  Monaftery  furrendered.    It  confifted  of  a  Prior  and  12  Friars. 

What  became  of  the  Brethren  of  this  Friary,  after  their  furrender;  what  they  had  allowed  them  annually  for  a 
maintenance  ;  or  whether  they  had  any  thing  allowed  at  all,  does  not  appear.  Some  account,  indeed,  I  met  with 
afterwards  of  the  Prior  himfelf,  but  none  o*the  Friars.    It  is  this  which  follows: 

Richard  Marshall,  Prior  of  the  Black  Friars  in  Newcaftle,  about  the  year  1 5 5 1 ,  went  into  Scotland,  and 
preached  at  St.  Andrew's,  that  the  Pater  Nofter  fliould  be  addrefled  to  God,  and  not  to  the  Saints.  Some  Doctors  of 
the  Univerfity  being  difgufted  at  this  aflertion,  prevailed  with  one  Tofts,  a  Grey  Friar,  to  undertake  to  prove  that 
die  Pater  Nofter  might  be  faid  to  the  Saints  ;  whofe  ignorance  in  doing  the  fame  was  fo  manifeft,  that  he  became 
the  common  jcft,  and  quitted  the  town.  -  - 

After  the  furrender  of  this  Monaftery,  on  January  the  10th,  30th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Black  Friars  was 
granted  to  the  Town  of  Newcaftle,  in  confideration  of  53I.  7s.  6d.  The  annual  value  of  it  was  2I.  19s.  6d. 

The  King  fays  in  his  grant,  that  he  gives  to  the  Mayor  and  Burgefles  of  Newcaftle,  the  whole  houfe  and  lite, 
lately  a  Priory,  vr  houfe  of  Brethren,  called  vulgarly  the  Black  Friars,  in  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne  ;  the  chapel, 
houfes,  edifices,  gardens,  Sec.  the  hall  ;  two  chambers ;  a  chamber  called  the  Crofs  Chamber;  and  two  gardens,  with 
their  appurtenances  ;  and  the  whole  clofe  within  the  weft  gate,  and  another  clofe  near  the  fite  of  the  faid  Priory  on 
the  north  ;  and  a  clofe  containing  three  acres,  and  a  houfe  in  the  fame  clofe,  without  the  walls  of  the  faid  town  ;  and 
a  houfe  called  the  Gatehoufe,  fituated  near  the  ftreet.  It  alfo  appears  from  the  firft  grant,  that  the  King  referved 
to  himfelf  and  fucceiTors  the  bells  and  lead  that  was  upon  the  church  belonging  to  this  Friary,  and  the  other  build- 
ings of  it ;  the  lead  in  the  gutters,  together  with  the  ftones  and  iron  of  the  church,  &c. 

Th  e  nine  Crafts  of  this  town  had  their  meetmg-houfes,  or  halls,  in  it,  and  ftill  have,  except  two  of  them,  the 
Taylors  and  the  Cordwainers,  who  have  bellowed  thefe  upon  fome  poor  widows,  and  got  themfelves  others  in  other 
places.  Thefe  halls  are  of  great  fervice  to  this  ancient  building,  in  preferving  it  from  intire  ruin.  Such  is  the  hall  of 
the  Smiths,  which  was  repaired  by  them  in  the  year  1709,  John  Kellet,  Thomas  Turner,  Jonathan  Gibfon,  Roger 
Haddock,  being  Wardens  ;  the  hall  of  the  Dyers  ;  the  hall  of  the  Bakers  and  Brewers,  which  was  repaired  by  them 
in  the  year  171 1,  Chriltopher  Rutter,  Lionel  Dixon,  William  Dove,  John  Make-apiece,  being  then  wardens :  Thefe 
halls  are  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Friary.  Such  alfo  are  thofe  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  viz.  the  hall  of  the  Sadlers, 
which  was  repaired  by  them  in  the  year  1729,  Cuthberkley  and  Mathew  Anderfon,  wardens  ;  and  the  hall  of  the 
Skinners  and  Glovers,  which  was  repaired  by  them  in  the  year  1721,  John  Emmerfon,  Robert  Barnes,  Robert  Shutt, 
Philip  Smith,  wardens.  Such  are  thofe  alfo  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  viz.  the  Cordwainers  hall,  which  was  turned  into 
apartments  for  three  widows  in  the  year  1779,  John  Wheatly  and  George  Alder  being  wardens.  The  hall  of 
the  Butchers,  and  the  hall  of  the  Tanners,  were  repaired  in  the  year  17  17",  Thomas  Anderfon,  William  Harrifon, 
Thomas  Dixon,  William  Slater,  wardens. 

By  the  means  of  thefe  halls,  there  is  ftiil  fome  vifage  of  the  Friary  remaining,  which  had  otherwife  been  intirely 
in  dull.  'Tis  a  pity  that  thofe  people,  who  are  permitted  by  the  Companies  to  refide  in  fome  of  thofe  rooms,  are 
not  threatened  into  more  cleanlinefs ;  and  that  the  Companies  themfelves  are  not  at  the  expence  of  repairing  the 
area.  Were  thefe  things  done,  it  would  be  a  beautiful  piece  of  Antiquity,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  Curious, 
from  whencefoever  they  come. 

Brown  Willis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Abbies,  fays,  Roland  Harding  was  the  laft  Prior  of  the  Newcaftle  Domini- 
cans ;  and  that  he,  with  twelve  Monks,  furrendered  their  Convent,  10th  January,  1539,  30th  Henry  the  Eighth. 
This  was  the  only  Dominican  Monaftery  in  Newcaftle. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1773. 


COCKLE  PARK  TOWER,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Cockle  Park  Tower  ftands  about  four  miles  North  from  Morpeth.  It  was  the 
Manfion  or  Manor  Houfe,  and  belonged,  tempore  Edward  Ift,  to  the  Bertrams,  built 
according  to  the  fafhion  of  moft  of  the  ancient  capital  dwellings  of  this  County  j  that 
is,  with  a  Tower  or  Reduit,  to  which  the  inhabitants  might  retire,  and  under  which  they 
could  drive  their  cattle  upon  a  fudden  incurlion  of  the  Scots,  or  of  a  lawlefs  banditti, 
called  Mofs  Troopers  j  to  both  which  their  fituation,  as  Borderers,  made  them 
frequently  fubjecl:. 

These  robbers  lurked  about  the  large  uncultivated  heaths  between  the  two 
Countries,  and  indifferently  made  incurfions  into  either ;  taking  (heifer  in  England 
when  they  had  plundered  the  Scots,  and  flying  into  Scotland  with  their  booty  taken 
from  the  Englifh  j  by  which  means  they  carried  on  their  depredations  with  impunity  ; 
the  mutual  animofity  of  the  two  Nations  not  furfering  them  to  fee  it  was  their  common 
intereft  to  deftroy  fuch  abandoned  mifcreants.  Their  ufual  object  was  cattle  ;  not  but  . 
that  they  fometimes  carried  off  men,  women,  and  children,  from  whom  they  often 
exacted  confiderable  fums  for  ranfom. 


COCKLE  PARK  TOWER,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

On  account  of  the  firft,  that  is,  the  frequent- incurfions  of  the  Scots,  perfons 
inhabiting  within  twelve  miles  of  Scotland  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  permitted  to 
keep  in  their  houfes  crofs-bows,  hand-guns,  hacbuts,  and  demi-hakes  ;  and  againfl 
the  fecond,  divers  laws  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Ifr,  when  an  Act  palled 
for  the  abolifhing  of  hoftilities  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots;  both  being  then 
fubjects  of  the  fame  King.  Notwithstanding  thefe,  the  Mofs  Troopers  taking  advantage 
of  the  confufion  previous  to  the  Civil  War,  again  grew  formidable ;  infomuch  (that 
in  the  14th  of  Charles  the  Ift,  an  Act  of  Parliament  paffed  purpoiely  for  their 
fuppreffion  ;  wherein  they  are  defcribed  as  lewd,  diforderly,  and  lawlefs  perfons;  being 
thieves  and  robbers,  bred  and  refiding  in  the  Counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland,  commonly  called  Mofs  Troopers ;  taking  advantage  of  large  wafte  grounds, 
heaths,  and  mofles.  By  this  Act,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years 
from  Michaelmas  1662,  the  Juflices  of  thefe  two  Counties  were  authorifed  to  levy 
fums  of  money  within  their  refpective  jurifdictions  ;  That  raifed  in  Northumberland 
not  to  exceed  500I.  per  ann.  nor  in  Cumberland  200I. ;  with  which  money  they  were 
to  hire  thirty  able  men  for  Northumberland,  and  twelve  for  Cumberland,  who  were 
to  fearchfor,  and  apprehend  thefe  robbers,  and  bring  them  to  juftice. 

To  guard  againfl:  thefe  and  other  incurfions,  perfons  were  ftationed  on  high  towers, 
or  other  eminences,  who,  by  blowing  a  horn,  alarmed  the  country,  and  gave  notice 
of  the  coming  enemy.  By  this  fervice,  called  Cornage,  they  held  certain  lands ;  and, 
as  it  feems,  occasionally  received  pecuniary  flipends ;  a  tax  or  impofition  for  Cornage 
being  formerly  payable  out  of  many  eftates  in  this  and  other  bordering  counties. 

This  Tower,  like  mod  of  the  fame  kind,  has  machicolations  on  the  outfide ;  added 
to  which,  many  of  them  have  openings  in  the  cieling  over  the  lowed:  ftory,  through 
which  they  could  throw  down  ftones  and  fcalding  water  on  an  enemy,  who  fhould 
enter  the  place  to  fteal  their  cattle. 

The  Manfion  is  now  converted  into  a  farm-houfe,  and  is  the  property  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  it  devolved  by  the  fame  fuccefllon  as  Bothall  Caftle. 
The  Arms  on  the  front  of  the  building  are  totally  obliterated  ;  the  Supporters  are  two 
Antelopes  collared  and  chained. 

This  drawing  was  made. in  the  year  1774. 


THE 


HER  MIT  AGE  NEAR  WARRWORTK. 


So  exa£t  an  account  of  this  curious  Relique  of  ancient  folitary  Devotion,  is  already  publilhed  in  the  pleating  Ballad  of  the  Hermit  cfWarX* 
wrtb*,  that  it  might  be  fufficient  to  refer  the  Reader  to  that  Poem,  and  to  the  curious  Appendix  fubjoined  to  it :  but  as  there  has  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands  a  very  minute  Epiftolary  Defcription  of  this  Hermitage,  I  (hall  here  infert  it  as  a  Supplement  to  what  has  been  colle&ed  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Ballad  above-mentioned  :  at  the  fame  time  alluring  the  Reader,  that  I  can  myfelf  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  Defcription  given  be- 
low, having  obferved  upen  the  (pot  all,  or  mod  of  the  particulars  therein  mentioned.  F.  G. 


An  Extrali  of  a  Letter  from  Newcaitle-upon-Tyne,  dated  the  6tb  of  September,  1771. 

******  I  shall  now,  in  compliance  with  ycurrequeft,  attempt  to  give  you  a  Defcription  of  the  Ruins  of  the  ancient  Hermitage 
at  Warkworth,  which  the  very  interefting  Ballad  lately  p«blilhed  on  that  fubjecl,  excited  in  me  fo  great  a  defire  to  fee. 

As  I  went  from  Newcaftle,  I  quitted  the  great  Northern  Road  at  a  fmall  village  called  Felftm,  (which  ftands  about  mid-way  between  Morpoth. 
and  Alnwick)  and  had  a  molt  romantic  ride  for  the  moil  part  down  a  beautiful  rocky  Vale,  worne  by  the  current  of  the  river  Coquet,  which 
afforded  a  fucceflion  of  very  pifturefque  fcenes. 

I  was  much  pleafed  with  the  fituation  of  Warkworth  itfelf ;  particularly  with  the  Caftle,  which,  although  in  ruins,  is  a  fine  Monument  of 
ancient  Grandeur,  being  one  of  the  proud  Fortrefles,  which  heretofore  belonged  to  the  noble  Houfeof  Percy,  and  from  them  defcended  to  the 
prefent  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Northumberland  j  who,  together  with  the  princely  pofleflions,  have  inherited  the  generofity  and  magnificence 
of  that  great  family. 

Waikwoith  Castli  deferves  itfelf  a  particular  defcription  :  I  mall,  therefore,  at  prefent  only  obferve,  that  it  is  very  boldly  fituate 
en  an  eminence,  and  overlooks  the  river  Coquet,  where  it  difcharges  its  waters  into  the  fea,  and  almoft  waflies  an  Ifland  of  the  fame  name ;  which 
from  its  circular  form,  eafy  diitance  from  the  Ihore,  and  a  little  Antique  Tower,  the  remains  of  a  fmall  Monaftic  Edifice  ercfted  upon  it,  is  a 
Bio  ft  beautiful  object  feen  from  every  part  of  the  coaft. 

Feom  the  Caftle  we  afcended  not  more  than  half  a  mile  up  the  river,  before  we  came  to  the  Hermitage;  which  is  ptobably  the  beft 
preferved  and  molt  intire  now  remaining  in  thefe  kingdoms.  It  (till  contains  three  Apartments,  all  of  them  hollowed  in  the  folid  Rock,  and 
hanging  over  the  river  in  the  molt  picturefque  manner  imaginable,  with  a  covering  of  ancient  hoary  Trees,  Relique*  of  the  venerable  Woods,  in 
which  this  fine  folitude  was  anciently  embowered. 

As  the  Hermitage,  wiih  all  its  (biking  peculiarities,  is  very  exactly  defcribed  in  the  Ballad  of  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth,  I  might  be 
content  to  tranferibe  the  defcriptive  part  of  that  Poem  :  but  as  you  have  infilled  upon  my  relating  to  you  what  I  faw  myfelf,  I  (hall  endeavour 
to  obey  you. 

The  Cave  contains  three  Apartments ;  which,  byway  of  diftinftion,  I  will  venture  to  call  the  Chapel,  Sacrifty,  and  Antichapel  Of 
thefe,  the  Chapel  is  very  intire  and  perfect  :  but  the  two  others  have  fuffered  by  the  falling  down  of  the  rock  at  the  weft  end.  By  this 
accident  a  beautiful  Pillar,  which  formerly  flood  between  thefe  two  apartments,  and  gave  an  elegant  finilhing  to  this  end  of  the  S-crcd  Vaults, 
was,  wivhin  the  memory  of  old  people,  deftroyed. 

Tar  Chapel  is  not  more  than  eighteen  feet  long,  nor  more  than  feven  and  a  half  in  width  and  heighth  ;  but  it  mode1  led  and  executed  in  a 
very  beautiful  ftylc  of  Gothic  Architecture.    The  Sides  are  ornamented  with  neat  Octagon  Pillars,  all  cut  in  the  folid  Rock  ;  which  br.mch 

•  The  Hermit  of  Wark  worth,  a  Northumberland  ItaHad,  in  tbrte  Cantos^  I77'/  written  by  the  ingeniom  £rt  Percy,  wherein  the  beautiful 
Jmj-Heitj  of  our  axeunt  Englijh  Voetrj  it  m(Js  happily  imitatid  and  fcjer-vtd, 


THE    HERMITAGE    OF  WARKWGRTH. 


ag  into  ''ie  cieling,  and  farming  little  pointed  Arches,  terminate  in  Groins.  At  the  eaft  end  is  a  handfome  plain  Altar,  to  which  the 
r»ieft  a  It  ended  by  two  Steps  :  Thefe  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  have  been  much  worn  away  through  the  foft  yielding  nature  of  the 
*one.  Behind  the  Altar  is  a  little  Nich,  which  probably  received  the  Crucifix.,  or  the  Pix.  Over  this  Nich  is  Kill  feen  the  faint  outline  of  a 
Clory. 

On  the  North-fide  of  the  Altar  is  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  Window,  executed  like  all  the  reft,  in  the  living  Rock.  This  Window  tranfmilted 
light  from  the  Chapel  to  the  Sacrifty;  or  what  elfe  lhall  we  call  it,  being  a  plain  oblong  room  which  ran  parallel  with  the  Chapel,  fomewhat 
longer  than  it,  but  not  fowide.  At  the  eaft  end  of  this  apartment  are  ftill  feen  the  remains  of  an  Altar,  at  which  Mafs  was  otcafior.ally 
fung,  as  well  as  in  the  Chape!.  Between  it  and  the  Chapel  is  a  fquare  Perforation,  with  fome  appearance  of  Bars,  or  a  Lattice,  thro'  which, 
the  Hermit  might  attend  Confeflion,  or  behold  the  elevation  of  the  Hoft  without  entering  the  Chapel.  Near  this  Perforation  is  a 
neat  Dcor-cafe  opening  into  the  Chapel  out  of  this  Side-room  or  Sacrifty,  which  contains  a  Benching  cut  in  the  rock,  whence  is  feen  a  moll 
beautiful  View  up  the  river,  finely  over-hung  with  woods.  Over  the  Door  cafe,  within  the  Chapel,  is  carved  a  fmall  neat  Scutcheon,  wilk 
all  the  emblems  of  the  Paftion,  fc.  the  Crofs,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Nails,  the  Spear  and  the  Spunge. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Altar  is  another  Window,  and  below  it  a  neat  Cenotaph,  or  Tomb  ornamented  with  three  human  Figures 
elegantly  cut  in  the  rock.  The  principal  Figure  reprefents  a  Lady  lying  along,  ftill  very  intire  and  perfect :  over  her  breaft  hovers,  what 
probably  was  an  Angel,  but  much  defaced  :  and  at  her  feet  is  a  Warrior  ere£t,  and  perhapi  originally  in  a  praying  pofture  ;  but  he  is  likewife 
mutilated  by  Time.  At  her  feet  is  alfo  a  rude  fculpture  of  a  Bull's  or  Ox's  Head ;  which  the  Editor  of  the  Ballad  not  unreafonably 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  Lady's  Creft.  This  was,  as  he  obferves,  the  Creft  of  the  Widdrington  Family,  whofe  caftle  is  but  five  miles 
from  this  Hermitage.    It  was  alfo  the  dntient  Creft  of  the  Nevilles,  and  of  one  or  two  other  families  in  the  North. 

On  the  fame  fide  is  another  Door-cafe,  and  near  it  an  Excavation  to  contain  the  Holy  Water.  Over  both  the  Door-cafes  are  ftill  feen, 
the  tracer  of  Letters,  veftiges  of  two  anlient  Infcriptions  j  but  fo  much  defaced  as  to  be  at  prefent  illegible.  I  muft  refer  you  to  the  Poem 
for  a  further  account  of  them. 

This  Door  opens  into  a  little  Veftibule,  containing  two  fquare  Niches,  in  which  the  Hermit  fat  to  contemplate  ;  and  his  view  from 
hence  was  well  calculated  to  infpire  meditation.  He  looked  down  upon  the  River  which  wafties  the  foot  of  the  Hermitage,  and  glides  away 
in  a  conftant  murmuring  lapfe  ;  and  he  might  thence  have  taken  occalion,  like  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  to  remind  fome  young 

thoughtlefs  Vifitant, 

"  Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo  !  like  a  ftream,  «'  We  call  the  ftream  the  fame,  the  fame  we  think 

"  For  ever  changing,  unperceiv  d  the  change.  "  Our  life,  tho'  ftill  more  rapid  in  its  flow; 

"  In  the  fame  ftream  none  ever  bath'd  him  twice;  "  Nor  mark  the  Much  irrevocably  laps'd, 

"  To  the  fame  life  none  ever  twice  awoke.  And  mingled  with  the  fea. 

Over  the  Inner  Door,  within  the  Veftibule,  hangs  another  Scutcheon  with  fome  Sculpture,  which  we  took  for  the  rcprefentation  of 
a  Gauntlet ;  perhaps  it  was  the  Founder's  Arms  or  Creft.  On  the  outward  face  of  the  Rock,  near  the  fmall  Veftibule  above-mentioned,  is  a 
winding  Stair-cafe  cut  alfo  in  the  Hying  ftone,  and  leading  through  a  neat,  arched  Door-cafe  in  the  fame,  up  to  the  top  of  the  Cliff  which  joins 
the  level  of  the  antient  Park  ;  and  here  was  planted  the  Hermit's  Orchard.  This  has  long  fince  been  deftroyed  ;  but  Cherry-trees  propagated 
from  his  Plantations  a'e  ftill  fcattered  over  the  neighbouring  thicket.  His  Garden  was  below  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  we  were  informed  ;  and 
indeed  fome  draggling  flowers  and  one  little  folitary  Coofeberry-bulh,  which  ftill  grows  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  confirm  the  tradition. 

As  all  the  Apaitmcnts  above-defcribed  feem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  facred  ufes,  you  will  naturally  enquire  where  was  the  Dwelling 
of  the  Hermit,  or  at  leaft  of  his  Succeflbrs  ?  This  was  a  fmall  fquare  Building,  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  Cliff,  that  contains  the  Chapel. 
It  confifted  of  one  fingle  Dwelling-room,  with  a  Bed-chamber  over  it  ;  and  a  fmall  Kitchen  adjoining ;  which  is  now  fallen  in  and 
covered  with  earth  ;  but  the  ruins  of  the  Oven  ftill  mark  its  fituation,  and  Ihew  that  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Hermitage  did  not 
always  diftike  good  chear. 

This  little  Building,  erected  below  the  Chapel,  being  compofed  of  materials  brought  together  by  human  hands,  has  long  fince  gone 
to  ruin  :  whereas  the  Walls  of  the  Chapel  itfelf,  being  as  old  as  the  World,  will,  if  not  purpofely  deftroyed,  probably  laft  as  long  as  it,  and 
continue  to  amufe  the  lateft  pofterity.  It  gave  me  particular  pleafure  to  obferve,  that  the  prefent  noble  Proprietors  have  thought  this 
curiofitv  not  unworthy  their  attention,  and  have  therefore  bellowed  a  proper  care  to  have  it  kept  clean  and  neat;  have  cleared  the  Hermit's 
Path,  which  was  choaked  up,  by  the  River's  fide  ;  have  reftored  his  Well,  (a  fmall  bubling  Fountain  of  clear  water,  which  iflues  from  tire 
adjoining  Rock) ;  and  have  renewed  the- Wood  by  new  Plantations  at  the  top  of  the  Cliff,  where  the  Trees  had  been  thinned  or  deftroyed 
by  Time. 

In  this  delightful  folitude,  fo  beautiful  in  itfelf,  and  fo  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  you  will  judge  with  what  pleafure  I  perufe* 
the  very  amufing  and  interefting  Tale  of  the  Hermit  of  Warkworth  :  having  the  whole  Scene  before  me,  and  fancying  I  was  prefent 
at  the  Hermit's  tender  relation. 

And  this  leads  nr.e  to  your  laft  Query  ;  What  Foundation  the  Author  of  the  Poem  had  for  his  Story,  which  he  gives  as  founded  on 
truth.  By  all  the  inquiries  I  could  make  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  the  received  tradition,  that  the  Founder  of  this  Hermitage  was 
one  of  the  Bertram  family,  who  were  anciently  Lords  of  Bothal  Caftle,  and  had  great  polTelfions  in  this  County.  He  is  alio  thought 
to  be  the  fame  Bertram,  who  having  built  Brinkburn  Abbey,  and  Brinkfhaugh  Chapel  higher  up  the  River,  at  laft  retired  to  end  his  life  in 
this  fequeftered  valley.  But  the  Editor  has  given  realbns,  why  he  thinks  the  Hermitage  was  founded  at  a  later  period  than  thofe  Buildings, 
by  another  of  the  fame  Name  and  Family.  It  is  alio  the  univerfal  tradition,  That  he  impofed  his  penance  upon  himfelf  to  expiate  the 
murder  of  his  Brother.  As  for  the  Lady,  1  could  not  find  that  any  thing  particular  is  remembeicd  concerning  her  ;  but  the  elegant  sculpture 
of  her  Figure  on  the  Tomb,  and  the  Creft  at  her  feet,  feem  fulficiently  to  warrant  the  Story  of  the  Ballad. 

The  old  Record  of  the  Endowment  of  this  Hermitage  by  the  Percy  Family,  which  the  Editor  has  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Poem,  is  a 
euriulity  very  fmgular  in  its  kind.  When  I  ptrufed  it,  I  could  not  help  fmiling  at  the  Article  of  the  Trinity  Draught  of  Fiji),  to  be  taken 
oppofitc  to  the  Chapel,  which  was  to  be  the  Hermit's  Perquilite  every  Sunday.  It  was,  I  affure  you,  no  contemptible  Perquilite :  for  there  is 
a  very  rich  Salmon-Filhery  in  this  River  belonging  to  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Northumberland  ;  and  i  was  to/d,  that  at  ene  fingle  draught, 
this  fummcr,  mere  than  Thice  Hundred  filh  had  been  taken  oppofite  to  the  Hermitage  \. 

I  shall  conclude  my  long,  tedious  Dcfcription,  with  a  Stanza  from  Spenfer  ;  which,  if  you  wifl  pardon  a  few  alterations,  will  give  you  a 
piet  y  exact  Picture  of  the  place. 

"  A  little  lonely  Hermitage  there  flood  ««  A  holy  Chjpel,  entering  we  defined; 

"  Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  River's  fide,  "  Wherein  the  Hermit  duly  wont  to  fay 

"  Beneath  a  molly  Cliff,  o'erhung  with  Wood  ;  "  His  lonely  prayers,  each  morn  and  even  tide  : 

«  And  in  the  living  Rock,  there  clofe  befide,  "  Thereby  the  cryftal  ftream  did  gently  play, 

"  Which  thro'  the  woody  Vale  came  rolling  down  alway." 

+  I  have  been  ajfured,  that  more  than  Four  Hundred  Fip,  elitjly  Saltmn,  Sa.'imn  traits,  and  Cilts,  have  hen  taken  at  me  Draught  between  th) 
Uvmitage  and  the  Sea,  which  is  about  two  miles  dijlant. 


HOLT  ISLAND    CASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

This  Caftle  ftands  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  lfland,  on  the  top  of  a  conical  rock,  which  rifes  fud- 
denly  out  of  the  Marfli  with  which  it  is  furrounded. 

At  what  time  it  was  ere&ed,  or  who  was  the  Builder,  does  not  appear  among  the  numerous  Writers 
who  have  defcribed  this  lfland  j  at  leaft,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  it,  after  having  diligently 
fearched  every  book  wherein  it  might  reafonably  be  hoped  to  find  it. 

Camden  mentions  it,  fo  that  it  is  evidently  as  old  as  his  time.  Probably,  it  has  been  the  fcene  of  very 
few  remarkable  events ;  Hiftory  being  nearly  as  filent  with  refpecl.  to  them,  as  it  is  concerning  its 
origin.  The  firft  time  it  occurs,  is  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  War  temp.  Charles  I.  when  it  appears  to 
have  been  feized  for  the  Parliament;  and  according  to  Rufhworth,  in  an  Order  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
May  7,  1746,  for  fending  forces  thither,  this  reafon  is  afligned,  "  It  being  of  fuch  confequence  to  the 
«  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom."  Probably,  this  confequence  arofe  more  from  the  convenience  of  its 
Harbour  than  the  ftrength  of  the  Caftle. 

In  the  year  1647,  one  Captain  Batton  was  Governor  of  the  lfland  for  the  Parliament ;  to  whom  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  after  the  taking  of  Berwick,  wrote  the  following  letter,  but  without  fuccefs. 
The  letter,  together  with  the  Captain's  refufal,  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  which 
they  voted  their  thanks  to  Captain  Batton,  and  that  he  fhould  be  continued  Governor  of  the  place. 

*«  Sir,  You  have  the  good  opinion  of  the  Counties  to  be  a  fober  difcreet  man  amongft  them,  which 
"  emboldeneth  me  (a.  ftranger  to  you)  to  propofe  (that  which  every  man  in  his  duty  to  God  and  the 
«•  King  ought  to  perform)  the  vail  of  thefe  horrid  defigns  plotted  by  fome,  that  men  may  run  and  read 
"  the  mifery  and  thraldom  they  intend  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  know  you, 
«*  that  you  are  fenfible  of  the  imprifonment  of  his  Maj!efly,  and  the  violation  of  all  our  laws.  If  you  pleafe 
««  to  confider,  the  ends  being  changed,  perhaps,  for  which  you  firft  engaged,  and  comply  with  the  King's 
*<  intereft  by  keeping  the  Fort  now  in  poffeffion  for  the  King's  ufe,  I  will  engage  myfelf  to  fee  all  the  arrears 
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««  due  to  yourfclf  and  the  foldiers  duly  paid,  and  to  procure  his  Majefty's  favour  for  the  future  ;  and  that  I 
"  unly  may  receive  fome  fatisfaction  from  you,  that  this  motion  is  as  really  accepted,  as  intended  by 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Berwick,  April  3o,  ,647.  MARMADUKE  L ANGDALE." 

Holy  Island  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalifts,  for  it  continued  in  the 
poiTefiion  of  the  Parliamentarians,  anno  1648,  when  it  was,  as  may  be^een  in  Rulhworth,  relieved 
"  with  neceiTaries"  by  Colonel  Fenwick's  horfe  and  fome  dragoons. 

From  that  time  nothing  memorable  feems  to  have  been  tranfactcd  here  till  the  Rebellion  in  the  year 
1 715,  when  the  feizure  of  this  Caftle  was  planned  and  performed  by  two  men  only  ;  in  which  exploit 
fuch  policy  and  courage  were  exerted  as  would  have  done  them  much  honour,  had  they  been  employed 
in  a  better  caufe.  The  following  particulars  of  the  Story  were  communicated  by  a  Gentleman  whofe 
father  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  facts,  and  well  knew  both  the  parties. 

One  LauncelotErrington,  a  man  of  an  ancient  and  refpecTible  family  in  Northumberland,  and  of  a  bold 
and  enterprifing  fpirit,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  forfeizing  this  Caftle  for  the  Pretender,  in  which,  it  is  faid, 
he  was  promifed  affiftance,  not  only  by  Mr.  Fofter,  the  Rebel  General  then  in  arms,  but  alfo  by  the  mafters 
of  feveral  French  privateers.  At  this  time  the  garrifon  confifted  of  a  ferjeant,  a  corporal,  and  ten  or 
twelve  men  only. 

In  order  to  put  his  fcheme  in  execution,  being  well  known  in  that  country,  he  went  to  the  Caftl?, 
and,  after  fome  difcourfe  with  the  ferjeant,  invited  him  and  the  re  It  of  the  men,  who  were  not  immediately 
on  duty,  to  partake  of  a  treat  on  board  the  (hip  of  which  he  w.is  mafter,  then  lying  in  the  harbour  :  this 
being  unfufpedtingly  accepted  of,  he  fo  well  plied  his  guefts  with  brandy,  that  they  were  foon  incapable  of 
any  oppofition. 

These  men  being  thus  fecured,  he  made  fome  pretence  for  going  on  more  ;  and  with  Mark  Errington, 
his  nephew,  returning  again  to  the  Caftle,  they  knocked  down  the  centinel,  furprifed  and  turned  out  an 
old  gunner  (the  corporal,  and  two  other  foiJiers,  being  the  remainder  of  the  garrifm),  and  fhutting  the 
gates,  hoifted  the  Pretender's  colours  as  a  fignal  of  their  fuccefs,  anxioudy  expecting  the  promifed  fuccours. 
No  reinforcement  coming,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  party  of  the  King's  troops  arriving  from  Berwick, 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  over  the  walls  of  the  Caftle,  among  the  rocks,  hoping  to  conceal  themfelves 
under  the  fea-weeds  till  it  was  dark,  and  then,  by  fwimmingto  the  main  land,  to  make  their  efcape.  But 
the  tide  rifing,  they  were  obliged  to  fwim,  when  the  foldiers  firing  at  Launcelot,  as  he  was  climbing  up  a 
rock,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  Thus  difabled,  he  and  his  nephew  were  taken  and  conveyed  to  Berwick 
goal,  where  they  continued  till  his  wound  was  cured.  During  this  time  he  had  digged  a  burrow  quite 
under  the  foundations  of  the  prifon,  depofiting  the  earth  taken  out  in  an  old  oven.    Thro'  this  burrow 

and  his  nephew,  with  divers  other  prifoners,  efcaped;  but  mod  of  the  latter  were  foon  after  retaken. 

The  two  Erringtons,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  way  to  the  Tweed-fide,  where 
finding  the  Cuftom-houfe  boat,  they  rowed  themfelves  over,  and  afterwards  turned  it  a-drift.  From 
hence  they  furfued  their  journey  to  Bamborough  Caftle,  near  which  they  were  concealed  nine  days  in  a 
pea-ftack ;  a  relation  who  refided  in  the  caftle  fupplying  them  with  provifion  :  at  length,  travelling  in 
the  night  by  fecret  paths,  they  icached  Gatefhcad-houie,  near  Newcafile,  where  they  were  fecreted  till 
they  procured  a  paflage  from  Sunderland  to  France. 

A  reward  of  500I.  was  now  offered  to  any  one  who  would  apprehend  them  ;  notwithftanding  which, 
l  auncelot  was  fo  daring  as  foon  after  to  come  into  England,  and  even  to  vifit  fome  of  his  friends  in 
Newgate.  After  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Rebellion,  when  every  thing  was  quiet,  he  and  his  nephew  took 
the  benefit  of  the  General  Pardon  ;  and  he  returned  to  Newcastle,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1746,  as 
it  is  faid,  of  grief  at  the  victory  of  Culloden. 

The  Caftle  is  at  prefent  commonly  garrifoned  by  a  detachment  of  Invalids  from  Berwick. 

Thjs  Plate  thsws  the  Caftle  as  it  appears  from  the  rocks,  a  fmali  diftanct  eufl  of  the  ruins  of  the  Mo- 
naftny.  The  walls  towards  the  right  hand  fcem  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  Fort,  their  diftance  being  ra- 
ther too  great  from  the  Monaftery  to  have  ever  been  a  part  of  it ;  they  are,  however,  now  fo  much  de- 
cayed as  hardly  even  to  furnilh  fufficient  grounas  r'or  conjecture. 

This  View  was  drawn,  Anno  1773. 
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PLATE  I. 

Hulke  Abbey  was  the  firft  Monaftery  of  Carmelite  Friars  in  thefe  Kingdoms.  The  account  of  its  foundation  is 
thus  given  by  ancient  Writers :  Among  the  Britiib  Barons  who  went  to  the  Holy  Wars  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III. 
were  William  de  Vefcy,  Lord  of  Alnwick,  and  Richard  Gray,  two  eminent  Chieftains  in  the  Chriftian  army.  Led 
by  curiofity  or  devotion,  they  went  to  vifit  the  Monks  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  there  unexpectedly  found  a  country- 
man of  their  own,  one  Ralph  Frefborn,  a  Northumberland  man,  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfeifin  a  former  Cru fade  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  a  vow  had  afterwards  taken  upon  him  the  Monaftic  profefllon  in  that  folitude.  When  Vefcy 
and  Gray  returned  to  England,  they  ftrongly  importuned  the  Superior  of  the  Carmelites  to  let  their  countryman  ac- 
company them  home  ;  which  was  at  length  granted,  upon  condition  that  they  would  found  a  Monaftery  for  Carmelites 
in  their  own  country.  Soon  after  their  return,  Frefborn,  mindful  of  their  engagement,  began  to  look  out  for  a  place 
for  their  Convent.  After  examining  all  the  circumjacent  folitudes,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  the  prcfent  fpot,  induced, 
it  is  faid,  by  the  great  refemblance  which  the  adjoining  hill  bore  to  Mount  Carmel  :  and,  indeed,  whoever  looks  into 
M  mndrel's  Travels,  will  find  that  the  draught  of  that  Mountain  given  in  his  book  bears  a  ftrong  likenefs  to  this  before  us. 

Thf.  above  William  de  Vefcy  gave  a  grant  of  the  ground,  conlifting  of  twelve  or  thirteen  acres,  in  his  park  of  Ho/ne, 
but  Frefborn  is  faid  to  have  erected  the  buildings  himfelf.  The  foundation  was  laid  about  A.  D.  1240,  and  Frefborn 
gathering  a  proper  number  of  Monks,  became  the  firft  Abbot  of  the  Order  ;  and  having  prefided  here  with  great  repu- 
tation of  fanctity,  at  length  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Monaftery  about  the  year  1274. 

This  grant  of  William  de  Vefcy  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and  enlarged  with  new  privileges,  by  his  fons  John 
nnd  William  ;  and  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  their  Barony  came  into  the  pofl'cflion  of  the  Percy 
family,  their  Charters  were  confirmed  by  the  fucceffive  Lord  Percics  of  Alnwick  ;  fome  of  whom  gave  additional  marks 
of  favour  to  this  Abbey*  as  appears  by  their  Charters,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted  : 

Confirmation  by  Henry  de  Percy,  fon  and  heir  of  the  Lord  de  Percy,  Lord  of  Alnewyk,  of  a     <th  of  the  Ides 

Charter  granted  by  the  Lord  John  de  Vefcy,  and  confirmed  by  his  brother  William  by  his  charter     "   of  May 

dated  1 6th  June  1  20  .  .  .  .    By  which  charter  the  faid  Lofd  John,  for  the  falvation  of  his  foul,  &c.  did  ,3IO> 

grant  to  the  Fryers  of  the  Order  of  the  BlefTed  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  his  Foreft  of  Alnwyk,  all        p'"fryy  ^ 

their  yard  or  clofe  (area)  lying  in  Holne,  with  the  oratory  and  buildings  built  therein,  or  to  be  built,  Alr.wyk. 

as  it  lies  enclofed  together  in  length  nnd  breadth  within  certain  bounds  on  every  fide,  which  the  Lord 

'  The  Fryer9 

William  de  Vefcy,  his  father,  firft  permitted  them  to  inhabit,  and  put  them  in  pofl'cflion  of,  to  hold  of  Holne 

to  the  faid  Fryers  of  him  and  his  heirs,  in  pure  and  free  a'.ms,  with  free  ingrefs  and  egref;  to  them  and  Abby._ 

their?,  and  all  others  coming  to  the  faid  place  out  of  devotion,  through  all  the  ways  and  paths  antient-  of  ihtirChartcrs 

ly  ufed  through  any  part  of  his  Foreft  leading  to  any  neighbouring  or  remoter  towns,  exec]  t  through  and  further 

1  is  inclofures  ;  with  liberty  to  the  faid  Fryers  to  take  wood  in  the  laid  Foreft  for  their  ntcefTary  ufes  Crants  t0  {Um' 

for  various  purpofes,  and  in  the  manner  therein  fpecihed,  with  a  fpecial  cartway  ((.him  inagium)  for  thcmfelves,  or 
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others  with  them,  dircdtly  through  the  middle  gate  through  Filberthaugh,  pafiing  acrofs  to  the.fPark  pale  by  a  ftone 
quarry  (Scala) ;  but  in  cafe  they  cannot  pafs  through  Filberthaugh,  by  reafon  of  the  overflowing  of  the  water,  they 
may  pafs  freely  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  of  Alne  as  ufual. — Alfo  that  the  faid  Fryers  fliall  have  free  fifhing  in 
the  water  of  Alne,  as  well  within  the  Park  as  without,  and  liberty  to  dig  itone,  Sec. 

And  that  they  fhall  have  a  mill  to  be  built  on  their  dole,  to  grind  their  corn  without  mulcture ;  with  a  water-courfc 
to  run  from  the  great  water  of  Alne,  through  a  cut  dug  by  them  for  this  purpofe,  together  with  a  pond  to  receive 
the  faid  water-courfe  by  them  inclofed  :  but  their  Miller  is  yearly  to  make  oath  before  the  Bayliff  of  the  faid  Lord,  not 
to  admit  any  ftranger  to  grind  his  corn  there. 

Also  free  pafture  in  the  faid  Foreft:  and  Park  for  fix  oxen,  two  horfes,  and  two  affes,  to  be  kept  by  a  Keeper  be- 
tween the  water  of  Alne  and  the  north  pale  (Coftera)  of  the  Park,  in  length  from  their  Garden  towards  the  weft  to 
the  Pond.  Alfo  all  wild  Bees,  with  their  fruits  of  honey  and  wax,  found  in  Walfowe  and  in  Holne,  as  well  in  the 
Park  as  in  the  Foreft,  for  the  perpetual  fupport  of  the  light  of  their  Church,  with  a  provifion  againft  the  faid  Fryert 
being  defrauded  of  the  faid  Bees,  wax,  and  honey,  by  the  Forrefters  and  Shepherds  there. 

Also  liberty  to  the  faid  Fryers,  for  their  fupport  yearly,  to  buy  a  laft  of  Herrings  in  the  Market  of  Alnmouth,  as 
the  BurgefTes  there  buy  them  in  the  times  of  taking  Herrings,  and  other  fifh  neceffary  for  their  fupport,  and  all  other 
things  to  be  fold  in  the  faid  Borough,  of  which  they  fliall  have  need. — They  fhall  alfo  have  yearly,  out  of  the  Lord's 

Coney-warren  of  Houghton,  one  trufs  of  at  Eafter,  and  another  at  the  AfTumption  of  the  BlefTed  Mary  ; — — 

And  certain  quantities  of  rufhes  (Cirpos),  and  twelve  loads  of  broom  (Spartum)  to  cover  their  houfes  in  the  manner 
therein-mentioned. — And  of  another  Charter  of  the  faid  John  de  Vefcy,  confirmed  by  the  faid  Wm.  de  Vefcy,  by  his 
Charter  dated  16th  June  1294,  by  which  the  faid  John,  for  the  good  of  his  foul,  &c.  grants  to  the  faid  Fryers  of  Holnc 
twenty  marks  fterling  in  pure  and  free  alms,  to  be  taken  by  the  faid  Fryers,  and  their  fuccefibrs,  every  year  out  of  the 
farms  of  the  faid  John  de  Vefcy's  mills  of  Alnwyk,  for  their  living,  fupport,  and  other  neceflary  maintenance,  at  the 
feafts  of  St.  Martin  in  winter,  and  Pentecoft  ;  for  the  payment  whereof,  the  farmers  of  the  faid  mills  fhall  do  fealty 
to  the  faid  Fryers ;  and  that  the  faid  Lord's  own  Bayliff  fhould  diftrain  the  farmers  for  the  payment  thereof  to  the 
faid  Fryers  

ii  Sept.  1334.  a  further  confirmation  by  Sir  Henry  de  Percy  (fubferibed  under  the  above)  of  the  above-men- 
ey,  tcTthe  Fryers  tioned  grants  and  confirmations  by  John  and  Wm.  de  Vefcy,  with  an  additional  grant  from  the  faid 
of  Holne,  fur-  Sir  Henry  to  the  faid  Fryers  of  Holne,  and  their  fuccefibrs,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  of  free 
tion  of°therabove  Pa^ure  f°r  two  cows  in  his  wood  of  Holne  for  ever  ;  and  that  they  fhall  have  in  the  number  of  ten 
written  Chait;rs  heads,  by  the  above-mentioned  Charter  of  John  de  Vefcy  granted  to  them,  two  cows  inftead  of  the 
Grant  of  Pafture  tvro  an"es  therein-mentioned;  fo  that  in  the  whole,  they  fliall  have  in  the  faid  wood  twelve  head* 
for  2  Cows.         of  cattle. 

At  length  Henry  Percy,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  built  in  this  Abbey  a  fine  Tower,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  Monks  to  retire  to  in  times  of  danger  ;  for  in  the  fudden  irruptions  of  the  Borderers  of  both  nations,  thofe  rude 
men  fpared  no  places  or  perfons,  however  facred,  but  laid  all  wafte  with  fire  and  fword. 

This  Tower  having  been  prcferved  more  entire  than  any  other  part  of  the  Abbey,  has  been  lately  repaired  by  the 
prefent  noble  poffeffors,  their  Graces  the  Duke  andDuchefs  of  Northumberland,  who  have  fitted  it  up  in  the  old  Gothic 
ftyle,  and  have  (hewn  an  admirable  tafte  both  in  the  choice  and  adoption  of  the  ornaments.  Near  it,  in  ancient 
Englifh,  is  this  curious  infeription  : 

  xx 

J  1  I  n  the  year  of  Crift  Urn"  mcccc  11 11  vm 

This  towr"  was  bilded  by  Sir  hen"  Percy 

The  fourth  Erie  of  North uberlad  of  gret  hon"  &  worth 

That  efpoufed  Maud  ye  good  lady  full  of  virtue  and  bewt* 

Daughtr.  to  Sr  willm"  harb'rt  right  noble  and  hardy 

Erie  of  Pembrock  whos  foulis  god  fave 

And  with  his  grace  cosarve  ye  bilder  of  this  tower. 

The  annual  value  of  this  Houfe  is  not  given  by  Tanner,  who  fays  the  fite  of  the  houfe  was  granted  6th  of  Eliz. 
(to  Thos.  Reve,  Wm.  Ryvet,  &c. 

These  Ruins  afford  a  curiofity  of  the  vegetable  kind;  a  tree  growing  round  a  large  fragment  of  a  wall,  which 
feems  fo  naturalized  as  to  become  a  part  of  it. 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  fitted  up,  and  are  inhabited  by  Servants,  who  take  care  of  an  Aviary  which  his  Grace 
lias  eftabliihed  here.  The  other  parts  arc  decorated  with  plantations  of  various  trees  and  lhrubs>  fo  as  to  afford  a 
.delightful  point  of  view  from  every  ftation  whence  they  are  vilible. 


This  View  was  drawn  Aano  17, "4. 
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PLATE  H. 

Having  in  the  former  Plate  given  the  hiftory  of  the  foundation  and  prefent  ftate  of 
this  Monaftery,  I  mall  here  lay  before  the  Reader  a  curious  furvey  of  it,  made  about  the 
year  1567,  by  George  Clarkfon,  furveyor  to  Thomas,  the  feventh  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, with  which  I  was  favoured  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Percy. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that,  on  comparing  this  furvey  with  an  accurate  plan 
lately  taken,  it  appears,  that  Clarkfon  has  made  feveral  miftakes  as  to  the  fituation  of  the 
building,  with  refpect  to  the  points  of  the  compafs   it  is,  neverthelefs,  well  worth  preferving. 

"  As  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the  two  parkes  called  Hulne  and  Weft  Parke,  is  fituate  the 
parte  diffolved  Monafterye  of  Hulne,  laite  in  the  tenure  of  Sir  Robarte  Ellerker,  Knighte, 
by  the  graunte  of  the  laite  Kinge  of  famous  memorye,  Henrye  the  Eighte,  for  the  tearme 
of  his  lyfc  onlye,  and  without  payment  of  any  rent,  and  nowe  his  Lordfhipe's  inheritance, 
for  that  he  dide  purches  the  fame  of  Anthonye  Rone,  Auditor,  and  Mr.  Richarde  Afhtone, 
the  Queene's  Majefties  Receyver,  who  did  obteyne  by  purches  of  the  Prince,  the  faide  fcite 
and  howfe  of  Hulne,  with  clofings,  and  other  medowe  grondes  lyinge  within  the  faide 
parke,  and  apptrteaninge  unto  the  fame. 

"  It  hath  bene  inclofed  with  a  drye  ftone  walle,  the  circuite  whereof  conteaneth  in 
itfelf  .  .  roode,  within  vhiche  circuite  ther  be  thre  clofes  •,  vidz.  one  clofe  lyinge 
one  the  weft  parte  of  the  fuyde  howfe,  conteyneth  in  itfelf  .  acres.  — The  fecond  clofe 
lyinge  one  the  fouth  parte  thereof,  conteyneth  in  itfelf  ....  And  the  thirde  clofe, 
which  lyeth  upon  the  eaft  fyde  of  the  garding,  conteaneth  in  itfelf  .... 

"  The  howfe  is  environed  with  a  curtaine  walle  made  of  lyme  and  ftone,  with  a  fmall 
battlement  and  quadrant.  The  entrie  thereunto  is  a  towre  called  the  Gait-Howfe,  and  is 
of  thre  howfe  height,  covered  with  fklaite,  and  guttered  with  leade,  and  within  the  fame 
is  a  fmale  curtaine  half  quadrant,  conteyning  in  length  .  .  yerdes,  in  breadth  .  .  yerdcs. 

"  On  the  eaft  fyde  of  the  faide  curtaine  is  buylded  the  hall,  covered  with  fklaite,  whiche 
T70uld  be  repared  as  well  in  the  tymber  as  in  the  flaite  worke.    It  conteaneth  in  length 

 and  in  breadth  And  in  the  weft  end  of  the  fame  halle  is 

the  pantrie,  maid  all  of  waynfcotte,  and  partnell  worke.    And  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  fuid 
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halle,  is  a  lytle  walle  maid  of  lyme  and  ftone,  betwixt  the  halle  and  the  garding-walle  •,  it: 
conteanethe  in  length  .  .  yerdes.  And  in  the  fame  litle  walle  is  a  dore,  maide  of  ftone 
and  lyme,  to  ferve  for  a  paJTaidge  into  the  cloy  Iter,  chappell,  and  other  howfes  of  offices,  and 
chambers,  which  are  aboute  the  faide  cloyfters  ;  and  frome  the  faide  ftone  walle  to  the  faide 
litle  fquare  towre,  called  the  Gait -howfe  Town,  is  another  ftone  wall,  havinge  alfo  a  ftone 
doore,  hewen  worke,  for  the  pafTaidge-  into  the  gardinge ;  the  fame  walle  conteaneth  in 
length  .  .  yerdes.  From  the  faide  litle  towre  towards  the  north,  is  a  curtaine  walle,  con- 
teaninp  in  length  .  .  yerdes,  wherein  is  the  lyke  doore  for  pafTaidge  into  two  feverall  ftables 
which  are  betwixt  the  faid  walle,  and  the  faide  curtaine  walle. 

"  And  joyninge  to  the  end  of  the  faid  litle  walle  is  buylded  a  howfe,  coverede  with 
fklaite,  which  is  in  length  .  .  yerdes,  and  in  breadth  .  .  yerdes.  The  neather  parte  of  the 
faid  howfe  is  called  the  Farmerye  ;  the  over  parte  ferveth  for  a  gardner  for  corne  •,  the  lofte 
may  be  helped  with  fmall  reparacons  ;  the  fklaite  are  in  decaye,  and  muft  forthwith  be 
reparede ;  the  iron  barres,  whiche  were  in  the  wyndowes  of  this  howfe,  are  taken  awaye 
fence  my  Lorde's  purches,  by  fuche  as  were  remaneres  in  his  howfe. 

<l  And  at  the  end  of  this  howfe  is  a  pafTaidge  of  five  foote  broade  to  the  brewhowfe, 
ftandinge  betwixte  the  faid  farmerye  and  the  faide  curtaine  walle,  and  to  another  litle  cur- 
taine, which  is  behinde  the  kytchinge. 

"  And  over-whorte  the  northern  end  of  the  faid  firft  curtaine,  ther  is  a  howfe  buyldede, 
of  two  howfe  height,  coverd  with  fklaite,  and  in  goode  reparations  ;  it  is  in  length  .  . 
foote,  and  in  breadth  .  .  foote.  The  neather  parte  thereof  ferveth  for  the  pafTaidge  or  entrie 
into  the  kytchinge. 

"Whiche  kytchinge  is  buylded  moft  lyke  unto  the  facione  of  a  fquare  towre,  with 
a  round  roofe,  coverd  with  fklaite,  which  would  be  reparede  ;  and  in  the  fame  kytchinge 
is  two  chimleyes,  with  fair  raindges  ;  one  over  a  drefTer  ;  and  a  litle  howfe  for  the  paiftrie. 
And  the  weft  end  of  the  faide  lower  parte  of  the  faide  crofTe-howfe,  is  a  ceaftern  of  ftone 
fet  in  the  grounde,  which  receyveth  the  water  be  pypes  of  leade  frome  the  condyte,  for 
fervinge  the  faid  kytchinge.  The  over  parte  of  the  faide  howfe  is  a  fair  chambre,  with  one 
chimleye  :  and  joyninge  therunto  is  another  litle  chamber. 

"  Right  over  the  faid  paiftrie-howfe,  in  the  north  ende  of  the  halle  is  the  butterye,  for  the 
moft  parte  fquare  •,  and  betwixte  the  butterye  and  the  halle  is  a  pafTaidge  to  the  faid  cloifter, 
and  alfo  by  a  broade  ftaire  of  woode  to  the  faid  two  chambers.  Nighe  above  the  entrie  of 
the  kytchinge,  as  aforefaid,  is  a  lofte  which  is  over  the  faide  butterye,  pantrie,  and  paf- 
Taidge, nighe  the  halle  aforefaid,  now  ufed  for  a  gardner,  and  before  tyme  for  the  Lorde 
or  Prior's  walke,  to  fe  throughe  trellefes  the  ufe  of  ther  fervants  in  the  halle ;  and  alfo  it 
ferveth  for  a  pafTaidge  to  the  Lordye's  great  chamber  and  towre. 

"  The  faid  cloyfter  is  fquare  :  in  the  middeft  thereof  groweth  a  tree  of  ewe.  It  con 
teaneth  in  length  .  .  yerdes,  and  in  breade  .  .  yerdes.  It  is  well  paved  with  ftone  aboute 
the  faid  cloyfter;  the  windowes  haith  bene  all  glafyned,  and  nowe  for  the  moft  parte  are  in 
decaye.  The  eaft  and  weft  fydes  of  the  faide  cloyfter  was  covered  with  lead  •  ther  was  of  it 
foure  fother  by  eftimatione,  which  was  taken  and  carried  all  away  by  Williame  Ellerker 
and  his  bretheren,  fence  his  Lordfhip's  faid  purches. 

"  The  fouth  fyde  is  the  dorter,  wherein  is  .  .  chambers.  And  joyninge  thereunto 
alfo  upon  the  grounde  under  the  weft  end  of  the  faid  dorter  is  one  howfe  called  the 
Women  Howfe  •,  wherein  is  two  chambers  with  one  chimley. 

*'  In  the  myddle  of  this  end  of  the  faid  cloyfter  is  the  chapell,  wherein  is  nothinge  left 
but  feats  and  ftalles  ;  and  ther  was  one  lytle  ambre,  which  ferved  for  the  keapinge  of  the 
bookes  and  ornaments  of  the  faid  chapell  :  the  fame  was  taken  away  be  John  Recubye, 
one  of  the  indwellers  of  the  parke.  And  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  faid  fouth  fyde  ther  is  a 
pafTaidge  to  the  faide  dorter  (It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  tyme  of  the  Frears  the  chapell  that 
now  is,  was  ther  Chapiter  Flowfe).  The  churche  is  all  downe,  and  laid  into  the  gardinge. 
The  faid  dorter,  chapell,  and  women-howfe,  is  coverd  all  with  fklaite  in  great  ruyne,  and 
would  be  reparede.  The  windows,  which  before  tyme  were  all  glafined,  are  likewife  in- 
greate  decay,  woulde  be  repared  ;  moft  efpecyallye  the  windowe  of  the  chapell. 

'i  bis  View  was  drawn  Anno  1774. 
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"  And  enlonge  the  northe  fyde  of  the  fayd  cloyfter  is  one  howfe  of  two  howfe  heighte, 
conteaninge  in  length  .  foote,  and  in  breade  .  .  foote.  In  the  neather  part  thereof  is 
two  fellers  the  over  parte  thereof  in  great  decaye  ;  the  irone  ftaynfhels  taken  fwith  of 
the  windows,  fence  his  Lordfhipe  purchafed  the  faid  howfe. 

"  And  in  the  north  eaft  nooke  of  the  faid  cloyfter  is  one  entrance  into  one  howfe  of  two 
howfe  heighte,  havinge  in  the  neather  parte  two  chambers  with  one  chymley,  in  the 
whiche  ther  was  a  fair  bed  of  framede  worke,  clofie,  and  all  of  wainfcotte  :  it  was  worth 
fortie  ftiillinges  and  above.  It  was  maide  by  the  laite  Erlle  of  Northumbreland,  my  Lorde's 
uncle  ;  tayken  in  peaces  and  caryed  away  by  John  Ellerker.  And  in  the  over  parte  of  the 
faid  howfe  is  alfo  a  chamber  with  one  chymley.  This  howfe  is  coverede  with  fldaite,  and 
would  be  poynted  with  lyme. 

"  In  the  weft  nooke  of  the  fayde  north  parte  of  the  faide  cloyfter,  is  a  condyte  of  tryme 
frefh  water,  which  water  cometh  frome  one  place  of  the  fayde  parke,  called  the  Frears 
Wells,  in  pypes  of  lead  ;  which  are  in  length    .    .   yerdes,  and  rynneth  into  a  ceafterne 
of  leade,  conteyninge  in  length    .    foote,  and  in  breadth    .    ynches,  which  ftanderh  of 
ftone  properlie  fet  in  the  walle  j  and  from  thence  runneth  in  pypes  of  lead,  not  only  into 
the  faid  ceafterne  of  ftone,  for  the  fervice  of  the  fayde  kytchinge,  but  unto  the  brewhowfe 
alfo  :  the  faid  pypes  of  lead  woulde  alfo  be  repared.    And    .    .    upon  the  backfyde  of 
the  faide  farmerye,  ,  is  a  litle  curtaine  ;  and  alfo  joyninge  upon  the  curtaine  walle  is  a  howfe 
of     .    foote  in  length,  and    .    foote  in  breade,  coverd  withe  fldaite,  ande  in  goode  re- 
parationes.    In  the  one  end  thereof  is  a  partitione  for  the  boultinge  howfe,  and  in  the 
myddfte  a  fair  chimley  with  a  furnafe,  and  a  ly tie  oven  ther  ;  two  litle  fmale  brewe  leades 
in  two  furnaces,  which  were  taken  downe  by  Robert  Ellerker,  and  yet  remaneth  in  the 
howfe.    Ther  is  alfo  in  that  end  of  this  howfe,  whiche  ferveth  for  the  brewhoufc,  certaine 
veffell  unto  the  fame  appertayninge,  as  coolefatte,  and  gayle-fatte,  other  iuch  like  imple- 
ments •,  whiche  are  lykwyfe  ftayed  unto  his  Lordfhip's  pleafure  by  farther  knowen. 

"  And  at  the  north  ende  of  the  fayd  brewhowfe  and  behinde  the  faid  kytchynge,  butterye, 
and  great  chamber,  is  another  curtaine,  which  is  in  lengthe  .  yerdes,  and  in  breade  . 
foot.    The  weft  ende  thereof  is  the  curtayne  walle,  one  the  north  fyde  joyninge  ;  and  upon 
the  faide  curtaine  wall  is  buylded  two  howfcs,  the  one  called  the  Eyer,  v/hith  is  in  length  . 
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foote,  and  in  breade  .  foote;  It  hath  a  dore  through  the  faid  curtaine  walle  for  the 
cattell  to  paffe  in,  and  through.  The  over  parte  of  the  faid  Byer  will  ferve  for  a  haye- 
lofte  :  the  other  howfe  is  a  barne,  conteyninge  in  length  .  foote,  and  the  lyke  breade  as 
Eyer  is.  They  are  both  coverd  with  thatch,  and  in  good  reparacions,  and  the  barne  hath 
alfoadoore  through  the  wall,  for  taykinge  in  corne  into  the  fame. 

"  And  in  the  eaft  end  of  the  faide  curtaine  is  the  fayde  towre  called  the  Lordes  Towre,. 
which  is  in  length  .  foote,  and  in  breade  »  foote,  and  is  of  thre  howfe  .height,  coverd 
withe  leade  ;  the  neather  part  thereof  is  a  vault.  The  other  two  howfes  are  two  faire  cham- 
bers, in  eyther  of  theme  one  chymley ;  and  upon  the  top  thereof  above  the  leades,  on  the 
fouth  fyde  thereof,  is  rayfed  as  it  were  a  garrett,  wyth  the  lyke  battlement  as  the  towre 
haith,  endlong  all  the  fouth  fyde  of  the  faide  towre,  which  is  alfo  coverd  with  lead,  in 
length  .  foote,  and  in  breade  .  foote.  And  in  the  fame  is  a  howfe  with  a  chymley, 
called  the  Studye-howfe  :  the  leades  are  efteamed  to  be  five  fother  and  a  half.  It  rayneth 
in  foure  feverall  places  of  the  fame,  whiche  for  value  of  ten  millings  woulde  be  mended  j 
and  much  requyfite  it  wer  for  to  be  helped.  The  glaffe  of  the  windowes  be  all  gone,  and 
broken  •,  and  at  the  foote  of  the  towre,  befide  the  vaulte,  is  alfo  a  doore  for  the  pafiaidge 
into  the  gardinge.  The  entrance  into  the  towre  is  through  the  Lordes  great  chambre,  as 
before  is  mentioned. 

"  And  one  the  eaft  fyde  of  the  faide  towre  and  cloyfter,  and  within  the  curtaine  wall  afore- 
faid,  is  two  gardinges.  The  one,  which  is  next  the  towre,  is  in  length  .  yerdes,  and  in  breade 
.  yerdes,  havinge  a  pofterne  throughe  the  fayde  curtaine  walle  for  a  pafiaidge  into  the 
fayde  clofle,  lyinge  one  the  eaft  fyde  of  the  faide  howfe  ;  and  hath  alfo  one  greafe  or  ftaire 
for  goinge  upe  the  battlements  of  the  faid  walle,  fora  walke  upone  the  fame  walle  about  the 
faide  gardings  and  orcharde.  The  other  gardinge  conteaneth  in  length  .  yerdes,  and  in 
breade  .  yerdes.  It  was  a  very  faire  gardinge,  now  all  fordoone,  and  the  herbes  waifted, 
and  deftroyed  ;  and  lykwyfe  the  gardinge.  Alio  the  place  where  the  church  was,  is  now 
full  of  cherrye  trees  :  and  upon  the  fouth  fyde  of  the  faid  dorter,  joyninge  upon  the  faide 
gardinge,  and  within  the  faide  curtaine  walle,  is  a  little  orchard,  contayninge  in  itfelf  an 
half-acre  of  grounde  by  eftimatione,  in  the  which  groweth  one  pear-tree,  .  .  .  trees  ; 
all  the  other  be  plome -trees  and  bullefter- trees  :  ther  be  alfo  grafts  of  apple-trees  in  the 
laid  two  gardings,  and  lykewife  in  the  faid  litle  clofe,  called  the  fouth  clofe. 

"  And  withoute  the  fayde  curtaine  walle,  and  within  the  outmefte  walle,  nighe  unto  the 
faid  Byer  dore,  is  one  barne  or  laithe  coverd  with  thatche,  and  is  in  length  .  foote,  and 
in  breade  .  foote.  Yt  is  in  good  reparatione  ;  and  right  over  one  the  other  fyde  of  the 
waye  is  a  lytle  dove-kette  foure- fquared,  coverd  with  fklaite,  new  repared  by  his  Lordfhipe, 
wherein  is  a  good  flight  of  doves.. 

"  And  joyninge  nighe  the  faid  fcite  of  Hulne  towards  the  weft,  is  one  clofie,  called  the 
Calf  Clofe,  conteyninge  •  acres  of  ground.  It  is  laitlye  made  arable  by  the  fayd  Sir 
Roberte  Ellerker,  Knighte  •,  and  fuch  places  thereof  as  will  not  be  corne,  is  kepte  for 
medowe  grounde  ;  the  wood  that  groweth  therein  is  oke  and  aller. 

"  The  fcite  of  this  howfe  of  Hulne  ftandeth  in  a  very  try  me  ayre,  and  upone  the  water 
of  Alne,  in  the  myddle  of  the  parkes,  as  before  is  mentioned,  within  one  my  ell  of  Alne- 
wycke,  and  not  four  myells  from  the  fea-fyde  j  fo  that  yf  the  howfe  were  well  repaired,, 
his  Lordlhip's  parkes  and  groundes  in  that  order,  as  is  before  recyted,  it  were  a  tryme 
place  for  his  Lordlhip  to  lye  at,  yf  he  did  lye  in  the  countrie,  during  the  tyme  of  the 
fomer  quarter  y  as  well  for  his  Lordlhip's  pleafure  and  comoditie,  as  the  eafe  of  tenants 
furnyfhinge  of  his  Lordlhip's  Caftells  Alnewicke  and  Workeworth  with  provifione  for 
his  Lordlhip's  lyinge  therin  the  other  thre  quarters  of  the  yere.  Yf  all  his  fervants  and. 
geldings  could  not  be  placed,  ther,  then  were  Alnewick-Caftell  nighe  enoughe  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Wherefore  it  were  muche  requifyte  his  Lordfhipe  well  eonfidered  to  whome  he  fhould 
appoynte  the  keapinge  of  the  faid  howfe ;  for  when  it  was  in  die  handes  of  Sir  Robert 
Ellerker,  it  was  no  lefie  hurtfull  unto  his  game,  then  deftructive  of  his  woodes,  his  parkes 
kepte  therby  in  dylbrder,  through  his  cattell,  which  he  had  goinge  therin  ;  and  in  the  ends 
difpleafure,  becaufe  his  Lordfhip  clyde  enter  into  his  owne." 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1774* 
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PLATE  I. 

The  remains  of  this  Monafteryftand  on  what  Bede  calls  a  Semi-Ifland,  being,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  twice  an 
Ifland  and  twice  Continent  in  one  day  ;  for  at  the  flowing  of  the  tide  it  is  encompafTed  by  water,  and  at  the  ebb 
there  is  an  almoft  dry  paflage,  both  for  horfes  and  carriages,  to  and  from  the  main  land  ;  from  which,  ifmeafured 
on  a  ftraight  line,  it  is  diftant  about  two  miles  eaftward  ;  but  on  account  of  fome  quickfands  paflengers  are 
obliged  to  make  fo  many  detours,  that  the  length  of  way  is  nearly  doubled.  The  water  over  thefe  flats,  at  fpring- 
tides,  is  only  feven  feet  deep. 

This  Ifland  was  by  the  Britons  called  Inis  Medicante  ;  alfo  Lindisfarne,  from  the  fmall  rivulet  of  Lindi  which 
here  runs  into  the  fea,  and  the  Celtic  word  Fahren,  or  Recefs  ;  alfo  on  account  of  its  being  the  habitation  of  fome 
of  the  firft  Monks  in  this  country  :  it  afterwards  obtained  its  prefent  name  of  Holy  Ifland.  It  meafures  from  eaft 
to  weft  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  is  fcarcely  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the 
north-weft  part  there  runs  out  a  fpit  of  land  of  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  Monaftery  is  fituated  at  the  fouthernmolt 
extremity  ;  and  a  fmall  diftance  north  of  it  ftands  the  little  Town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fifliermen.  This  Ifland, 
tho'  really  part  of  Northumberland,  belongs  to  Durham  ;  and  all  civil  difputes  muft  be  determined  by  the  Juftices 
of  that  county. 

The  hiftory  of  the  foundation  of  this  Monaftery  is  thus  related  :  The  Chriftian  Religion  eftablimed  in  Northum- 
berland under  King  Edwin,  having  been  almoft  extirpated  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  that  Prince,  Ofwald, 
a  virtuous  and  religious  man,  obtained  that  kingdom  about  the  year  634.  He,  being  not  more  folicitous  for  the 
temporal  than  the  fpiritual  intereft  of  his  fubjedts,  difpatched  certain  meflengers  to  his  neighbours  the  Scots,  who 
had  long  before  embraced  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  to  defire  them  to  fend  him  fome  fit  perfons  to  preach  Chriftian ity 
in  his  dominions.  The  Scots  willingly  confented  to  his  petition,  and  fent  a  prieft,  whofe  name  has  not  been 
handed  down — a  good  man,  but  of  a  peevifti  and  auftere  difpofition  ;  who  not  immediately  meeting  with  the  fuccefs 
he  expected  (the  people  not  thoroughly  underftanding  him-on  account  of  his  dialect) ,  he  returned  home  abruptly,  and 
declared  to  the  Bilhops  and  others  aflembled  in  a  Synod,  that  there  was  no  poflibility  of  converting  fo  barbarous  a 
nation  as  the  Englith  then  was.  Aidane,  a  prudent  as  well  as  pious  man,  being  prefent  when  this  account  was 
given,  and  having  carefully  enquired  every  particular  refpecYing  the  matter,  obferved,  that  a  want  of  temper  and 
patience  had  occaiioned  this  mifcarriage.  He  openly  faid,  that  this  man  had  not  treated  the  Englilh  with  a  proper 
condefcenfion  and  gentlenefs,  fuch  as  was  fuitable  for  babes  in  Chrill  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  fed  them  with  mi!k, 
that  is,  eafy  doctrines  of  the  Gofpel,  till  they  were  capable  of  ftrongcr  meat.  Thefe  words  fo  (truck  the  whole  aflein- 
bly,  that  they  all  judged  him  the  fiueft  perfen  for  this  ffijflipn,,  and  accordingly  created  him  a  BJIhop,  and  fent  lii.n 
to  preach  the  Gofpel  to  the  Northumbrians. 
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Oswald  received  him,  and  fome  other  Monks  who  accompanied  him,  with  the  greateft  joy  and  refpect ;  and 
having  fixed  his  feat  at  this  Ifland,  gave  him  all  poffible  encouragement  and  affillance  :  And  fuch  was  this  King's  zeal, 
that  he  not  only  conftantly  attended  divine  fervice,  but  alfo  condefcended  himfelf  to  interpret  and  enforce  Aidane's 
difcourfes  both  to  his  courtiers  and  other  fubjecls.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  by  having  learned  the  Scottifh  dialect 
during  his  banifhment  into  that  country. 

The  Courtiers,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  were  to  a  man  inftantly  convinced  ;  the  reafoning  of  a  King  always  to  them 
carrying  inconteitible  evidence  :  perhaps  the  converfion  of  the  others  was  not  quite  fo  rapid.  However,  at  length  the 
example  of  their  fuperior*,  joined  to  the  endeavours  of  Aidane,  who  was  really  a  pious,  humble,  and  indefatigable 
miniiler,  had  fuch  effect,  that  crouds  of  all  ranks  daily  thronged  to  him  for  baptifm,  fo-  that  Chriftiunity  was 
completely  eftablifhed.  Aidane  prefided  here  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  comported  himfeif  with  an 
Apoilclic  humility,  always  travelling  on  foot,  and  bellowing  on  the  poor  whatfoever  was  given  him  by  the  rich. 
He  died  Auguft  31,  anno  65  1,  as  it  is  faid,  of  grief  for  the  death  of  King  Ofwin,  whom  he  furvived  only  ten  days. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Lindisfarne  ;  and  waselleemed  fo  holy,  that  Colman,  alfo  a  Bifhop  of  that  See,  fome 
years  afterwards  retiring  into  Scotland,  anno  664,  carried  part  of  his  reliques  with  him.  The  Monks  of  Glaftonbury 
fallly  pretended  he  was  buried  in  their  Abbey. 

Aidane  was  fucceeded  by  Finan,  a  Monk  of  the  fame  Monaftery,  who  is  faid  by  Bede  to  have  built  a  church 
here,  fuitable  to  the  Bifliop's  fee  :  This  is  defcribtd  to  have  been  framed  with  oak  and  thatched  with  reeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scottifh  manner  of  building.  What  kind  of  edifice  they  had  here  before,  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
fer.ice,  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  certainly  it  m'uit  have  been  a  very  humble  one,  if  this  was  confidered  as  an  improve- 
ment. This  Church  was  afterwards  confecrated  by  Theodore,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  century,  Bifhop  Eadbcrr,  having  taken  off  the  thatch,  covered  the  roof  and  fides 
with  fheet  lead. 

During  the  incumbency  of  Colman,  the  next  Bifhop,  a  controverfy  concerning  the  celebration  of  Eafter,  and 
the  tonfure  of  Priefls,  and  fome  other  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  which  had  long  been  agitated  with  great  acrimony, 
was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Roman  manner,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Eaftern  Churches,  by  King  Ofwy,  at 
a  Council  held  at  Steanch  Hall  (now  Whitby)  Monaftery  ;  on  which  account  Colman  abandoned  Lindisfarne,  and 
jeiurned  to  Scotland. 

About  the  time  of  his  fucceffor  Tuda,  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  diviJei  into  three  diocefes  ,  Liffdif- 
farne,  York,  and  Hexham,  all  formerly  belonging  to  Lindisfarne.  Nothing  elfe  of  moment  refpecting  this  Monaftery 
happened  during  the  epifcopacy  of  the  fucceeding  Bifhops  Chad  and  Eta,  except  that  the  lafl  was  depofed  in  a  full 
Chapter  of  Bifhops  for  denying  the  authority  of  Theodore  over  the  Northern  Churches. 

Eta  was  fucceeded  by  Cuthbert,  the  great  Saint  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  whofe  life,  as  told  in  the  Legends, 
was  extremely  wonderful ;  and  being  infeparably  interwoven  with  the  hiftory  of  feveral  places  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  fubftance  of  it  is  here  related. 

St.  Cuthbert,  as  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  born  of  mean  parents,  tho' fome  make  him  defcended  from  the 
blood  royal  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  firft  feems  the  moft  probable,  as  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a  Shepherd  in  his 
ycuth,  and  from  that  employment  was  called  to  the  Church  by  the  following  extraordinary  vifion  : 

Once,  in  the  dead  of  night,  whilft  he  was  watching  his  fold  near  the  river  Seder,  his  fen fes  were  raviflied 
by  a  divine  harmony,  and  amidft  a  blaze  of  glorious  light  he  faw  the  foul  of  St.  Aidane  conveyed  to  Heaven  by  a 
Choir  of  Angels.  T  his  Vifion  fo  wrought  upon  him,  that  from  thenceforward  he  refolved  to  dedicate  his  future 
life  to  religion.  In  confequence  of  this  determination,  he  fet  out  for  the  Abbey  of  Melrofs,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  ;  but  in  his  way  thither  being  overtaken  by  night  and  forely  diftreffed  with  hunger,  he  took  fhelter  in  a  liable, 
where  a  horfe,  in  eating,  difcovered  a  loaf  of  bread  which  had  been  hid  by  a  Shepherd  under  fome  ftraw  in  the  manger. 
This  Cuthbert  confidering  as  providentially  put  there  for  his  ufe,  took  without  any  fcruple ;  and  giving  one  half  to  the 
horfe,  regaled  himfelf  with  the  other,  and  next  morning  reached  the  Monaftery.  He  was  no  fooner  entered  into 
that  holy  edifice,  than  Boyfilous  the  Prior,  as  if  by  divine  impulfe,  kindly  received  him,  introduced  him  to  the 
Abbot,  and  took  him  under  his  own  tuition,  teaching  him,  among  other  treatifes,  St.  John's  Gofpcl.  The  ftory 
goes  that  the  very  book  in  which  St.  Cuthbert  ufed  to  read,  was  long  afterwards  kept  at  Durham,  and  was  held  in 
fuch  reverence  even  by  the  moths,  that  none  of  them  ever  ventured  to  fet  a  facrilegious  tooth  in  it. 

Hence,  after  undergoing  a  pious  probation  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  Prior  of  Lindisfarne; 
which  office  he  fo  irreproachably  executed  for  twelve  years,  as  frequently  to  provoke  the  Devil  to  an  attempt  to  in- 
terrupt and  vex  him  Ly  fome  ofthofe  u;.lucky  tricks  with  which  he  likewife  perfecuted  St.  Anthony,  St.  Dunftan, 
and  other  Saints. 

THU  Plate,  which  (hews  the  Ruins  of  the  M"nartery  as  they  appenr  when  viewed  at  a  fmall  dilhnce,  from  a  ftatisn  a  little  to  the 

fouthward  of  th«  eaft,  was  diawn  anno  1723. 
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PLATE  II. 

In  the  former  Plate  it  was  faid,  Satan  was  fo  provoked  and  hurt  by  the  fanftity  of  St.  Cuthbert,  that  he  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  to  give  him  uneafinefs,  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  his  exhortations.  Two  of  thtfe  attacks  ar« 
thus  recorded : 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  Saint  was  preaching  in  a  certain  Village  to  a  crouded  audience,  the  alarm  was 
given,  that  there  was  one  of  the  cottages  on  fire.  This  drew  a  number  of  people  from  the  f  rmon  to  extinguilh  it, 
which  was  juft  what  Satan  propofed  ;  the  more  water  they  threw  on  it  the  more  fiercely  it  feemed  to  burn,  and  all 
effeas  to  put  it  out  proved  ineffectual.  The  Saint  miffing  fo  many  of  his  auditors,  enquired  the  caufe  ;  when  leaving 
off  his  preaching,  and  repairing  to  the  fcene  of  adion,  he  perceived  it  was  all  illufion,  and  ordered  a  few  drops  of 
holy  water  to  be  fprinkled  on  it ;  on  which  the  Devil  fneaked  off,  and  the  fire  difappeared. 

Another  time,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  Devil  took  on  him  the  likenefs  of  a  beautiful  woman  ;  and  whilft 
the  Saint  was  preaching,  placed  himfelf  in  a  confpicuous  place,  where  by  the  charms  of  his  affumed  form  he  fo 
bewitched  the  whole  congregation,  that  all  their  attention  was  diverted  from  thedifcourfe  ;  it  was  in  vain  chat  Cuth- 
bert exerted  all  his  rhetoric  ;  he  preached  to  perfons  whofe  fenfes  were  otherwife  employed  :  at  length,  fufpeftmg  the 
cafe,  he  heartily  befprinkled  the  pretended  lady  with  holy  water,  by  the  efficacy  of  which  the  deception  was  Jellroyed, 
and  Satan  appeared  to  the  furprifed  fpeftators  in  propria  perfona. 

At  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  St.  Cuthbert,  fatigued  with  the  duties  of  his  office,  refigned  it,  as  he  thought  it 
with-held  him  too  much  from  prayer  and  meditation  ;  he  then  retired  to  one  of  the  Farn  Iflands,  a  barren,  bleak, 
inhofpitable  rock,  fituated  in-the  Main  Ocean,(  where  he  ere&ed  himfelf  a  kind  of  hermitage. 

This  Ifle  (fays  the  Legend)  "  which  was  as  void  of  men  as  full  of  Devils,"  became  the  fcene  or  Mage  whereon 
the  Saint  aded  many  of  his  miracles  ;  for  at  his  arrival  the  Spirits  that  had  frequented  it  were  glad  to  fly,  and  to 
forego  their  title  ;  the  rocks  poured  out  their  water,  and  the  earth  (as  if  there  had  been  a  return  of  the  Golden  Age) 
brought  forth  corn  without  tillage  :  and  here  he  confecrated  nine  years  to  meditation,  fo  wholly  devoted  to  heaven, 
that  he  forgot  he  was  on  earth  ;  and  in  a  whole  year  did  not  put  off  his  fhoes.  And  altho'  he  wanted  men  for  his 
auditors,  yet  he  ceafed  not  to  preach.  Some  birds  having  eat  up  his  corn,  he  made  them  a  difcourfe  to  correct  their 
rapacity;  taking  for  his  text  thefe  words,  "  Thou  (halt  not  covet  another's  goods;"  which  text  he  fo  handled,  and 
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fo  clearly  demonllrated  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  that  they  never  after  touched  a  grain  of  his  barley.  In  like  man- 
ner he  reclaimed  two  crows  from  an  habitual  dilhonefty.  Thefe  birds,  who,  it  is  too  well  known  by  the  farmers,  are 
a  little  apt  to  difregard  the  nice  dirtinctions  of  property,  in  order  to  build  their  nefts,  had  plucked  off  fome  of  the 
belt  llrawsfrom  the  Saint's  dwelling";  whereupon  he  cited  them  perfonally  to  appear  before  him,  and  fo  fermonized 
and  Joru.i.ented  them,  and  rendered  them  fo  penitent,  that  they  lay  proilrate  at  his  feet  for  abfolution  ;  and  the 
next  day  brought  him  a  piece  of  pork  to  make  him  fatisfa&ion.  Here  Cafuifts  m.iy  raife  an  objection  to  the  pro- 
priety of  receiving  the  prefent,  as  it  was  not  in  all  probability  honeftly  come  by.  To  thefe  it  will  be  fufficient  now 
to  anfwer,  si, at  St.  .Cuthbert  was  undoubtedly  convinced  of  its  being  their  lawful  property,  otherwife  he  moll  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  accepted  of  it.  Perhaps,  had  this  objection  been  made  feme  centuries  ago,  the  Sceptic  would 
have  been  anfwered  with  Peter's  plain  argument,  and  a  Smithfield  fyllogifm  ;  that  is,  a  load  of  faggots  for 
the  Major,  a  lighted  torch  for  the  Minor,  and  a  burning  for  the  Conclufion. 

In  this  dreary  folitude  St.  Cuthbert  remained  feveral  years,  during  which  time  he  had  a  variety  of  combats  with 
.the  Devil,  the  print  of  whofe  feet  are  (it  is  faid)  to  be  feen  in  many  places.  If  any  perfons,  out  of  devotion, 
came  to  vifit  him,  he  retired  to  his  cell,  and  difcourfed  with  them  only  through  his  window.  Oncej  indeed,  to  oblige  a 
lady,  the  Abbefs  of  Collingham,  he  paid  her  a  vifit  at  the  Me  of  Coquet,  where  going  down  to  the  fea-lhore,  as  was 
his  cuftom  every  night,  two  fea-monfters  prefented  themfelves  kneeling  before  him,  as  if  to  demand  his  benediction  ; 
which  having  received,  they  returned  to  the  deep,  as  did  the  Saint  to  his  hermitage. 

The  fanftity  of  his  life  becoming  famous,  he  was  in  a  full  Synod  held  at  Twyford,  near  the  river  Aln,  anno 
664,  in  the  prefence  of  King  Egfrid,  elected  Bilkop  of  Lindisfarne  ;  which  dignity  was  prophefied  to  him  when  a 
boy,  by  an  infant  of  three  years  of  age,  who  gravely  told  him,  "  It  became  not  aBifhop  toDlay  with  Children." 

Cuthbert  was  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  this  dignity,  and  he  enjoyed  it  only  about  two 
years  ;  after  which  he  refigned  it  and  returned  to  his  hermitage,  and  there  ended  his  life  ;  directing  by  his  lalt  will, 
that  his  body  Ihould  be  buried  at  the  eaft  end  of  his  Oratory,  in  a  (tone  coffin  given  him  by  the  holy  Tuda,  and 
wrapt  up  in  a  Iheet  prefented  him  as  a  token  by  Virca,  Abbefs  of  Tynemouth,  which  out  of  reverence  to  that  holy 
ivoman  he  had  never  ufed  ;  and  laftly,  if  thelfland  mould  be  invaded  by  Pagans,  he  ordered  the  Monks  to  fly  from 
them,  and  to  carry  his  bones  awi  y  with  them.  Thefe  directions  were  none  of  them  performed  ;  his  body  was  tranf- 
ported  to  Lindisfarne,  where,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  at  the  right  fide  of  the  high  altar,  he  was  folemnly  laid  in  a 
tomb  of  ftone  ;  but  the  Monks  left  behind  them  the  Coffin  for  which  he  exprefled  fuch  a  regard,  which  Hill 
continues  to  be  fliewn  at  Farn  Ifland  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  were  not  more  mindful  of  the  meet. 

St.  Cuthbert  had  been  dead  eleven  years  when  the  Monks  opening  his  fepulchre,  in  order  to  depofit  his  bones 
among  their  reliques ;  to  their  great  aflonifhment  they  found  his  body  quite  intire,  his  joints  flexible,  and  his  face 
unaltered,  bearing  rather  the  femblance  of  fleep  than  death.  Corruption  had  fhewn  the  fame  refpedt  to  his  garments, , 
which  remained  whole  and  unfullied  :  hereupon  they  placed  the  body  in  a  new  flirine. 

In  the  year  793,  being  the  5th  of  Ethelred,  the  Church  of  Lindisfarne  was  almoft  totally  deftroyed.  A  fleet  of 
Pagans  arriving  in  the  North,  and  ranging  the  coafts,  landed  the  7th  of  the  Ides  of  June,  and  coming  to  this  Church, 
they  miferably  plundered  it,  defiled  the  holy  places,  overthrew  the  altars,  and  carried  away  the  treafures  of  the 
Church,  taking  fome  of  the  Monks  with  them  as  captives ;  and  after  violently  abufing  others,  turned  them  out 
naked.  Accorui^g  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  moll  dreadful  lightning  and  other  prodigies  are  related  to  have 
portended  the  ruin  of  this  place;  the  deltroyers  of  which  (as  it  is  faid)  all  perilhed  miferably.  The  Bifhops,  and 
other  pious  perfons,  afterwards  re-edified  and  rellored  the  Monallery,  which  flourilhed  till  the  year  867.  When 
Haldane,  King  of  Denmark,  landed  at  Tynemouth,  Eadulph,  Bilhop  of  Lindisfarne,  remembering  their  former 
outrages,  held  counfel  with  the  Monks  what  courfe  was  to  be  taken  in  this  extremity  ;  when  calling  to  mind  the 
injunctions  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  they  had  not  before  amended  to,  they  determined  to  quit  the  place  ;  and  accord- 
ingly taking  the  body  with  them,  they  fhifted  their  habitation  from  place  to  place  for  near  feven  years,  and  even, 
once  attempted  to  carry  it  to  Ireland,  but  were  beat  back  by  contrary  winds.  At  length,  they  came  to  Craike  in 
Yorkihire,  where  they  abode  four  months ;  and  then  returning  as  far  as  Cheller-le-flreet,  they  there  placed  the  corpfe 
pf  St.  Cuthbert  ;  upon  which  the  fee  was  transferred  thither,  where  it  remained  many  years.  At  their  flight  the 
Monallery  of  Lindisfarne  was  a  fecond  time  deilroyed  by  the  Danes,  who  being  baulked  of  their  expected  booty, 
ivreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  empty  edifice. 

This  View  /hews  the  north  afpeft  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Church,  and  was  taken  near  the  ftile  which  leads  to  the  Town,  Anno  177], 
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plate  nr. 

The  Pagan  invaders  ftill  continuing  their  depredations,  the  Monks  again  removed  the  body,  and  brought  it  to  Rip- 
pon,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  refting  till  thefe  troubles  were  a  little  blown  over,  they  fet  out  for  Cheller-le-Street ; 
but  on  their  way  thither,  palling  through  a  wildernefs,  then  called  Dunholme,  on  the  eaft  of  it,  at  a  place  named  Ward- 
law,  the  chariot  wherein  the  holy  corpfe  was  carried,  miraculoufly  flood  ftill,  nor  could  it  be  moved  by  the  irmolt 
efforts  of  men  or  beafts.  Upon  which  the  Bifhop  commanded  a  general  fa  ft  to  be  kept  fcr  three  days,  and  continual 
prayer  to  be  made,  in  order  to  know  the  Saint's  pleafure  concerning  the  difpofition  of  his  body  ;  and  it  was  revealed  by  a 
vifion  to  one  F.admor,  a  holy  man,  that  the  corpfe  mould  be  brought  to  Dunholme.  This,  after  much  difficulty,  owing  to 
tneir  being  ignorant  where  it  was,  they  accordingly  accompliflied,  and  built  there  a  fmall  Oratory,  or  rather  arbour  of 
boughs,  then  a  fmall  Church,  and  afterwards  a  more  magnificent  one.  But  it  was  deftined  that  the  body  of  this  Saint 
fhould  not  reft  long  in  quiet;  for  in  the  year  1 096,  the  people  of  the  North  rtbelling,  an  J  William  (he  Conqueror  punifhing 
them  with  fire  and  f word  ;  the  Monks,  though  innocent,  yet  being  fearful  of  the  refentment  of  that  King,  once  more 
took  up  their  Saint,  and  made  the  bed  of  their  way  to  Lindisfarne.  In  this  flight,  which  happened  about  Chriftmas,  they 
refted  the  fiift  night  at  Jarrow,  the  fecond  at  Bedling'on,  the  third  at  Tughill,  and  on  the  fourth  evening  they  came  op- 
pofire  the  Holy  Ifland;  but  the  tide  being  in,  they  thought  they  fhould  have  been  conftrained  to  wait  till  the  time  of 
low  waer.  The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  night  approaching,  they  were  in  great  d  ftrefs  and  danger;  where- 
upon the  people  lamenting  and  calling  on  St.  Cuthbert  for  fuccour,  the  fea  fudden'y  and  miraculoufly  opened  itfe'.f,  and 
afforded  a  paflage  on  dry  land  for  the  holy  corpfe  and  its  attendants;  and  when  they  had  fafely  reached  the  Ifland,  the 
waters  clofed  again,  and  took  their  accuitomed  com  fe.  Upon  this  miracle,  the  four  perfons  that  carried  the  body,  and 
who  were  Seculars,  immediately  renounced  the  word  and  became  Monks. 

He.1£  this  holy  company  continued  about  three  months  and  fome  few  days,  till  they  had  made  their  peace  with  the 
Kir.g;  who  going  northward,  they  returned  to  Durham,  and  in  the  month  of  April  replaced  the  facred  corpfe  with 
great  folemnity  in  its  former  repofitory. 

Th  e  Saint,  though  dead,  fhortly  after  repaid  the  Conqueror  for  the  jaunt  he  had  caufed  him,  and  in  his  turn  put  that 
King  to  flight.    1  he  ftory  is  related  in  the  following  manner  : 

William,  on  his  rc'urn  from  Scotland,  came  to  Durham,  and  exprefled  his  doubts  of  rhe  incorruptibility  of  the  Holy 
Body,  norwithftanding  he  had  been  particularly  allured  of  the  tru  h  thereof  by  the  Monks  thcinfclves,  who,  98  difinterePcd 
perfons,  were  doubtlefs  competent  evidences.  To  be  convinced,  he  common  'cd  the  fhrine  to  be  opened,  and  threatened 
that  if  he  did  not  find  the  body  there,  and  in  the  fla'c  pretended,  he  would  pat  them  all  to  death  :  but  before  his  com- 
mands could  be  executed,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whoh  affembly,  he  was  ftricken  with  an  extreme  h?at,  fury,  and  fick- 
nefs,  fo  that  he  could  not  endure  i  ,  but  was  conftraimd  foithwith  to  depart  curt  of  the  Church  ;  and  >vith  a  I  puffib'e 
hafle  taking  his  horfe,  ard  leaving  a  fiimphiong  banquet  'rut  was  prepared  for  him.  he  polled  awav  to  Durba-r,  and  <  r  it'd 
nut  be  at  re  ',  but  ftill  f, nitre   a  d  ur^ed  forward  his  borfe  till  he  gr  t  tc  the  rivtr  '!  ees.    tome  renottc!  tl  at  the  h  ing 
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in  his  extreme  hafte  took  his  way  clown  the  lane,  now,  and  ever  fince  that  lime  called  King's  Gate,  in  the  North  Bailey, 
in  Durham. 

This  miracle  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  truth  of  the  entire  Mate  of  St.  Cuthhert's  body  from  being  doubted,  and  that 
even  by  fome  Pielates :  on  which  account,  in  the  third  year  of  King  Henry  I.  anno  1 104,  as  the  new  Church  found* 
td  by  William  de  Carilepho  was  almoft  finifhed,  into  which  it  was  to  be  transferred,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  opened, 
and  the  body  with  all  things  about  it  found  whole,  found,  and  flexible  ;  having  its  natural  weight  and  full  fubftance  of 
flefh,  blood,  and  bones.  A  raoft  heavenly  fragrant  odour  proceeded  from  it,  and  it  was  brought  forth  and  ftriclly  ex- 
amined by  above  forty  perfons,  noblemen,  clergy,  and  laity,  confiding  of  fuch  as  were  deemed  fit  and  worthy  to  be  eye- 
witneff.s  of  fo  rare  and  reverend  a  fpeclacle.  Among  thefe  worthy  and  fit  perfons,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  thofe  were  in- 
cluded, who  had  dared  impiotifly  to  doubt  the  Saint's  incorruptibility. 

After  this  infpe&ion,  it  was  carried  round  the  Chinch  in  procellion,  and  reverently  placed  in  the  new  Church  in  a 
fumptuous  fepulchre  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth  it  was  again  opened  by  Commiffioners  from  that  King  ;  when  the  body,  it  is  pre- 
tended, was  found  exaclly  in  the  fame  ftate  as  is  before  defcribed.  It  was  afterwards  put  up  in  a  wooden  coffin,  and  bu- 
ried in  a  private  place  in  the  Cathedral.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  tins  place  is  known  only  to  three  pious  perfons,  and. 
that  on  the  deceafe  of  one  of  them,  the  fecret  is  communicated  by  the  furvivors  to  another.  Some  pretend  the  place  of  his 
prefent  interment  is  near  the  clock.  In  this  account  of  St.  Cuthbert,  wonderful  as  it  is,  many  miracle  have  been  pafled 
ever:  fuch  as  his  entertaining  Angels  at  the  Monaflery  at  Rippon  ;  his  being  fed  with  loaves  brought  him  hot  from 
Heaven  by  an  Angel ;  a  regale  of  fifh  prefented  him  by  an  Eagle  ;  and  a  ftrange  recovery  of  his  Pfalm-Book,  which  in 
his  voyage  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  in  company  with  his  mother,  he  let  fall  over-board ;  when  it  was  fvvallowed,  by  a 
fca-calf,  who  politely  prefented  him  wiih  it  at  his  landing. 

It  feems  this  Saint  ftill  retains  an  afteclion  for  his  old  refidence  at  Lindisfarne;  as,  according  to  the  vulgar  belief, 
he  often  comes  thither  in  the  night,  and  fitting  upon  a  certain  lock,  ufes  another  as  his  anvil,  on  which  he  forges  his 
beads.  In  h&,  plenty  of  Entrochi  are  found  here  among  the  rocks,  and  are  picked  up  and  fold  by  the  children  to 
flrar.gers  under  the  title  of  St.  Cuthbert 's  Bead?,  from  whence  arofe  this  ftory,  by  the  fpecimen  above  given,  probably, 
not  difbelieved  in  former  times. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Lindisfarne  continued  a  Bifhop's  See  through  a  fucceflion  of  eighteen  Bifhopj,  reck- 
oning from  the  fiitt.  It  was  afterwards,  as  has  been  fhewn,  removed  to  Chefter-le-Street,  called  foimeily  Cunecaceftre  ; 
whence  eight  Eifhops  took  the  titles  of  Biflhops  of  Chefter  :  and  laflly,  on  the  removal  of  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  to 
l^urham,  anno  955,  Lindisfarne,  according  to  Tanner,  became  a  cell  to  that  Monaftery;  in  it  were  Benedictine 
Monks,  whofe  revenues,  -  6th  of  Hen.  V 1 J  I.  were  valued  at  48I  18s.  1  id.  per  annum,  Dugdale  ;  60I  5s.  Speed- 
It  ftill  continues  part  of  the  poffeflions  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  having  been  granted  to  them  33d  of 
Henry  VI If.    The  Church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

By  whom  that  edifice  was  built,  whofe  ruins  are  here  reprefented,  does  not  appear  ;  tho'  probably  it  was  the  work  of 
different  periods.  Great  part  of  it  feems  very  ancient  ;  the  arches  being  circular,  and  the  columns  very  mafly,  and 
much  like  thofe  at  Durham,  but  richer.  On  the  north  ami  fouth  walls  there  are  pointed  arches  ;  which  proves  that 
part  of  it,  at  leaft,  was  built  fmco  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Various  fragments  of  the  offices  of  this  Monafiery,  built  wi  h  reddifh  ftone,  are  ftill  Handing,  and  foundations  of 
buildings  are  fcattered  over  a  clofe  of  near  four  acres  ;  but  its  chief  remains  are  the  Church,  whofe  main  walls  on 
the  north  and  fouih  fides  are  Handing,  tho'  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  ;  inclining  outwards  fo  confiderably,  as  to 
make  the  horizontal  diftance  between  them  at  the  top  exceed  by  near  two  feet  that  at  the  bottom.  Another  winter  or  two 
feems  to  be  the  ntmoft  they  can  Hand.  The  wtft  end  is  likevvife  pretty  entire",  but  the  eaft  is  almoft  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

This  buil  .ing  confifts  of  a  body  and  two  fide-aifles,  into  which  it  is  divided  by  a  double  row  of  very  folid  columns* 
whofe  fhafts  are  richly  ornamented.  Each  row  has  five  columns  of  four  different  conitruclions,  and  two  pilallers 
in  ihe  walls  at  the  eaft  and  weft  ends.  The  fhatts  of  thefe  columns  are  about  twelve  feet  high  ;  their  diameters  about 
five.  Their  pedeftals  and  capital-  are  plain.  They  fupport  circular  ar.hes,  having  over  each  arch  two  ranges  of 
windows  ;  the  loweff,  large  and  in  pairs,  feparated  only  by  a  fhort  column  ;  the  upper,  fmall  and  fingle.  In  the 
north  and  fouth  walls,  as  has  before  been  obferved,  there  are  fome  pointed  arches.  1  he  length  of  the  building  is  about 
138  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  body,  18  feet;  and  that  of  the  two  fideaif.es  abcut  9  feet  each.  It  feems  doubtful 
whether  there  ever  was  a  tianfept. 

']  he  Tower  of  the  Church  (lands  in  the  center,  and  was  fupported  by  two  large  arches  creffing  diagonally  :  one  of 
them  is  now  remaining,  and  is  fhewn  Flat.1'  II;  tl  e  other  fell  down  not  long  ago  1  his  arch  is  o:namcnted  in  the 
Saxon  ftile,  much  after  the  manner  of  that  of  the  Strangers  Hal!  at  Canterbury.  A  few  paces  eaft  of  the  church  lies  a 
Hone,  wiih  a  fquare  cavity  cut  into  it,  apparently  once  the  ptdelia!  for  a  crofs.  A  fmall  diftance  weft  of  thefe  remains 
ftauds  the  prefent  Parifh  Church,  which  is  a  neat,  fmall  flruflure  :  it  feems  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Monaftery.    A  Side-View  of  it  is  fhewn  in  this  Plate. 

In  this  Convent  CecKvolph,  King  of  Northumberla  d,  anno  729,  having  abdicated  his  throne,  became  a  Monk  ^ 
tut  not  being  able  to  bear  the  abftemious  rramer  of  living  there  praftifed,  he  obtained  permiffion  for  his  Monaftery 
to  be  a  lowed  o  drink  wine  and  ale.  This  opened  a  way  for  ihe  fame  allowance  to  other  Monks;  which  aftei  wards 
terminated  in  c.cr)  luxurious  indulgence. 

This  View,  wl.uh  give:  the  Eaft  by  North  af4e£t  of  the  Reins,  was  drawn  Anno  1773. 
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This  was  the  antient  baronial  caftie  of  the  Lords  of  the  manor  and  town  of 
Morpeth,  built,  as  appears  from  the  efcheats  of  the  33d  of  Edward  the  Third, 
by  William  Lord  Greyftock,  who  died  at  Bramfpath,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Dur- 
ham, the  32d  of  Edward  the  Third,  anno  1358.  He  likewife  built  the  caftie  of 
Greyftock. 

In  his  iflue  this  caftie  and  eftate  continued,  till  the  male  line  failing,  it  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  carried  into  the  family  of 
the  Dacres,  by  Elizabeth  baronefs  of  Greyftock,  who  married  Thomas  Lord 
Dacre,  of  GMordj  from  whence  it  paffed,  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
into  that  of  Howard,  by  the  marriage  of  Ann,  one  of  the  coheirs  of  George,  the 
hft  Lord  Dacre,  with  William  Howard,  third  fon  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
In  his  defcendants  it  ftill  remains,  being  at  prefent  the  property  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable Frederick  Earl  of  Carlifle. 


• 
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Morpeth  Caftle  was  entire  in  Leland's  time,  as  is  evident  from  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  which  runs  in  the  following  words :  "  Morpet,  a  market  town,  is 
tf<  xii  long  myles  from  Newcaftle.  Wanfbeke,  a  praty  ryver  rynnithe  throwghe  the 

fyde  of  the  towne.  On  the  hethar  fyde  of  the  ryver  is  the  principall  churche 
"  of  the  towne ;  on  the  fame  fyde  is  the  fayre  cattle  ftondinge  upon  a  hill,  long- 
«'  inge,  with  the  towne,  to  the  Lord  Dacres  of  Gifland."  And  again  :  "  Mor- 
*'  pith  caftle  ftondythe  by  Morpeth  towne  j  it  is  fet  on  a  highe  hill,  and  about 
«'  the  hill  is  moche  wood.  The  towne  and  caftle  belongeth  to  the  Lord  Dacors. 
<(  It  is  well  mayntayned." 

This  caftle  ftands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town  and  river 
Wanlbeck,  on  an  eminence  which  overlooks  them  both.  The  part  remaining,  and 
reprefented  in  this  view,  feems  to  have  been  the'  Gatehoufe.  On  it  are  parts  of 
two  watch  turre£s.  It  is  built  of  fquared  ftone.  In  it  are  ftairs  afcending  to  the 
top,  from  whence  there  is  a  moft  delightful  profpedT:.  North-weft  of  this  gate* 
at  about  an  hundred  yards  diftance,  is  an  artificial  mount  of  no  mean  height., 
From  the  extent  of  the  bounding  walls  ftill  left  ftanding,  and  the  traces  of  former 
buildings,  this  caftle  feems,  when  entire,  to  have  been  a  confiderable  edifice  both 
-for  ftrength  and  extent ;  and,  by  the  finifhing  of  the  workmanfhip,  appears  to 
Jiave  well  deferved  the  epithet  of  Fayre  given  it  by  Leland. 

This  View,  which  reprefents  the  north- weft  afpecl,  was  drawn  Anno  1773. 
i 
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This  Caftle  was  probably  built  foon  after  the  Conqueft,  tho' neither  the  exact  time  when,  nor  the  name  of  the 
builder,  has  reached  us. 

At  the  Conqueft  Mitford  is  faid  to  have  been  the  lordfhip  of  Sir  John  Mitford,  whofe  only  daughter  and  heir, 
named  Sebil,  was  given  in  marriage,  by  the  Conqueror,  to  a  knight  named  Sir  Richard  Bertram,  by  whom  fhe  had 
two  fons,  William  and  Roger. 

Wit li am  fucceeded  to  the  manor  of  Mitford  and  its  appurtenances,  which  was  erected  into  a  barony  by  King 
Henry  I.  He  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Merlay,  of  Morpeth,  and  was  the  founder  of  Brinkburn 
Priory.  His  fon  Roger  being  defirous  to  improve  his  eftate,  paid  a  fine  of  fifty  marks  to  King  Henry  II.  for  a  weekly 
market  at  his  town  of  Mitford. 

To  him  fucceeded  William,  his  fon  and  heir,  whofe  barony,  8th  Richard  I.  was  thus  rated  :  His  manor  of  Gretham 
at  thirty-two  fhillings  ;  his  manors  of  Felton  and  Mitford  at  forty-one  millings  each;  and  his  manor  of  Eiland  at  ten 
Ihillings  ;  all  of  them  being  branches  of  his  barony.  He  died  about  the  8th  of  John,  and  left  his  fon  and  heir,  Roger, 
in  his  minority.  Peter  de  Brus  obtained  the  wardfhip  of  his  perfon,  with  the  cuftody  of  his  land,  till  he  fliould  be  of 
full  age,  for  which  be  paid  three  hundred  marks  ;  at  which  time  was  taken  the  account  of  the  different  branches  of 
his  barony  here  cited. 

In  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  copy  of  a  record  in  the  14th  of  King  John,  whereby  it  appears  that 
Roger  Fitzwalter  fined  three  good  palfreys,  to  have  the  King's  letter  to  Roger  Bertram's  mother,  that  Ihe  fliould 
marry  him.  Fines  of  this  fort  were  then  very  common  ;  as  alfo,  on  the  contrary,  for  pcrfons  to  have  leave  to  marry 
whom  they  pleafed,  or  not  to  be  forced  to  marry  at  all.  The  nth  of  Edward  I.  one  Alice  Bertram  owed  the  King 
ao  marks  for  not  being  obliged  to  marry  ;  and  ift  of  Richard  I.  another  of  the  name  fined  on  the  like  occafion. 

Roger  coming  of  age  had  livery  of  his  lands  ;  but  in  the  17th  of  John  joining  with  the  Barons,  the  King,  with 
the  afliftance  of  his  Ruiters,  or  Flemifti  troops,  under  Fulke  de  Brent  and  Walter  de  Buc,  fcized  his  Caftle,  and  wafted 
the  town  of  Mitford  with  fire  and  fword.  The  next  year,  probably  whilft  the  Caftle  remained  in  the  King's  cuftody, 
it  was  again  befieged  by  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  as  is  mentioned  in  a  datelefs  tranfeript  in  Lcland's  Collectanea, 
from  a  Chronicle  called  Iliftoria  Aurea  :  whither  it  was  taken  is  not  there  mentioned.  The  words  are,  "  Alexander, 
King  of  Scottes,  fun  to  K.  William,  did  cntre  yn  to  England,  and  did  much  defpitc  to  King  John  :  he  aflegid  the 
Cartel  of  Mitteford  and  Norham,  and  toke  hommages  of  diverfe  noblemen  of  Northumberland,  and  the  county  of 
York,  wherfor  King  John  after  deftroied  much  of  theyr  landes,  and  bet  down  Morpeth  Cartel." 

The  barony  of  Mitford  was  for  a  while  given  by  the  King  to  Philip  de  Ulecotes  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  King 
John,  Bertram  found  means  to  make  his  peace  with  Henry  III.  and  for  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  obtained  a 
rcftitution  of  his  lands,  and  afterwards  grew  into  fo  much  efteem  with  the  King,  that  he  granted,  on  the  payment  of 
ten  marks,  that  bis  annual  fair  at  Mitford  Ihould  laft  tight  days,  inftead  of  four.   lie  died  2  6th  of  Henry  III. 
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Roger  Bfrtram,  the  third  of  that  name,  fucceeded  to  the  barony.  He  complained  againft  Roger  de  Merley,  that 
he  held  plea  in  the  county  court  for  a  weekly  maiket  at  Morpeth,  to  the  damage  of  his  market  at  Mitford  ;  where- 
upon the  King  directed  his  precept  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Northumberland,  Hugh  de  Bolbec  and  Alon  de  Kirkby,  to  ftop 
the  fuit,  as  not  belonging  to  the  cognizance  of  their  Court,  and  not  being  within  their  jurifdiction.  He  was  one  of 
the  northern  Barons  fent  by  King  Henry  III.  to  the  affiftance  of  his  fon-in-law,  Alexander  HI.  of  Scotland,  then 
imprifoncd  by  his  fubjecls ;  but  five  years  afterwards  appearing  in  arms  againft  the  King  at  Northampton,  with  the 
other  Barons,  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  his  Honour  and  Caftle  of  Mitford,  with  all  his  other  lands,  feized  for  the 
King's  ufe,  of  which  an  inquifition  was  then  taken  ;  and  they  with  the  Caftle  were  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  Caftle  and  two  parts  of  the  Foreft  of  Felton  were  given  by  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Mother  of  King  Edward  I.  to  Eleanor  Stanour,  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Stoteville,  who  died  34th  of  King 
Edward  I.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  and  heir  at  the  age  of  24,  as  was  found  by  an  inquifition  then  taken.  The 
Caftle  and  lands  were  then  valued  at  35s. 

In  the  year  131 6,  this  Caftle  was  in  the  poffefTicn  of  one  Gilbert  Middleton,  a  Freebooter,  who,  fays  Stowe,  after 
many  damages  done  to  the  Priory  of  Tincmouth  and  others,  was  taken  in  his  own  Caftle  at  Mitford  by  William 
Felton,  Thomas  Fletton,  and  Robert  Hornecliff,  carried  to  London,  and  there,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Cardinal,  drawn 
and  hanged:  And  in  the  year  1318,  it  was  taken,  together  with  moft  of  the  Caftles  in  Northumberland,  by 
Alexander,  King;  of  Scotland,  who  deftroyed  it. 

About  this  time  the  entire  barony  of  Mitford  was  the  property  of  Adomar  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
held  it  in  capite  of  the  King,  by  the  fervice  of  paying  for  the  cornage  to  the  Caftle  of  Newcaftle-upcn-Tyne,  by  equal 
portions,  31s.  4d.  at  the  two  feaftsof  St.  Cuthbert,  as  appears  by  the  efcheats  of  the  17th  of  Edward  II.  The  fame 
record  fays,  his  Caftle  of  Mitford  was  then  in  ruins,  having  been,  as  an  inquifition  from  Edward  II.  fays,  dtfhoyed 
by  lire,  when  taken  by  the  Scots. 

Of  the  pofterity  ofAdomar  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  it  has  been  recorded,  that  from  the  time  he  fate  in  judgment 
with  the  other  Lords,  on  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancafter,  none  of  them  ever  faw  his  father  till  after  the  13th  of  Richard 
II.  1390. 

The  heirs  of  this  Earl  were  John  de  Haftings,  Johanna,  the  wife  of  David  de  Strabolgy,  EarlofAthol,  and  her 
lifter  Elizabeth  Camin. 

The  Earl  of  Athol,  in  right  of  his  wife,  had  this  Barony,  except  that  part  of  it  which  was  fettled  on  the  Counted 
Dowager  for  life.    By  an  inquifition  taken  at  his  death,  it  appears  the  Caftle  ftill  continued  in  ruins. 

The  Barony  on  his  deceafe  devolved  to  his  fon  David,  who  granted  to  John  de  Mitford  the  manor  and  lands  of  Mol- 
lefton,  near  Mitford,  43d  of  Edward  III.  At  his  death  he  left  behind  him  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  aged  7 
years,  and  Johanna  aged  6  years  ;  the  firft  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  youngeft  to  Sir  Ralph  Percy. 
The  latter  having  no  heirs,  the  entire  Barony  of  Mitford  and  the  Athol  eftate  centered  in  Sir  Henry  Percy,  fon  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Elizabeth.  He  died  nth  of  Henry  VI.  and  left  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  aged  20,  and  Margaret 
17  years;  thefe  being  co-heireffes  divided  the  Barony.  The  eldeft  firft  married  Thomas  Brough,  Efq.  by  whom  fhe 
had  a  fon  named  Thomas  :  She  afterwards  married  Sir  William  Lucy,  Knt.  and  died  28th  September,  34th  of  King 
Henry  VI.  and  was  fucceeded  in  her  half  of  the  Barony  of  Mitford  by  her  fon  and  heir,  Thomas  Brough,  Efq.  The 
younger  fifter,  Margaret,  firft  married  Sir  Henry  Gray,  Knt.  Lord  Gray,  by  whom  flie  had  one  fon,  Henry,  and 
afterwards  Sir  Richard  Veer,  Knt.  She  died  24th  September,  4th  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  fucceeded  in  her  half  by 
her  fon  Henry. 

The  Caftle  and  Manor  of  Mitford  were,  according  to  Leland,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Lord  Burgh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  poffibly  as  reprefentative  of  the  eldeft  daughter  ;  and  afterwards  devolving  to  William  Lord  Burgh,  he  in  the 
4th  of  Queen  Mary  granted  to  Cuthbert  Mitford,  and  to  his  fon  Robert,  forever,  ail  his  lands  at  Mitford,  referving  to 
himfelf  only  the  fite  of  the  Caftle  and  the  Royalties  ;  which  Caftle  and  Royalties  were  in  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  the  firft,  who  granted  them  to  James  Murray,  Earl  of  Annan  ;  and  on  their  again  reverting  to  the 
Crown,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  they  were  granted  by  that  King  to  Robert  Mitford,  Efq.  whofe  defcendant  Robert 
Mitford,  Efq.  is  the  prefent  proprietor. 

This  Caftle  ftands  in  a  Park  not  far  from  the  river  Wanfbeck,  and  is  elevated  on  a  mount  feemingly  artificial :  very 
little  of  it  is  remaining ;  it  never  having  been  repaired  fince  its  deftruclion  by  the  Scots  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
Not  fir  from  it  is  the  Manor-houfe,  and  alfo  the  Church,  which  was  granted  by  King  Edward  I.  to  the  Priory  of 
Lanercoft,  in  Cumberland.  In  the  Chancel  is  a  large  mural  monument  of  one  of  the  Bertrams,  decorated  with  hi. 
arms,  and  having  the  following  infeription  : 

Here  lyeth  interred  with- 
in this  molde,  a  generous  and 

virtuous  Wight,  whofe 

dewe  deferte  cannot  be 

told,  from  (lender  fltil  unto 

his  right.  He  was  defcended 

from  a  race  of  Worflu'pful 

Antiquitie.    Loved  he  was 

in  his  Life-fpace,  of  high 

eke  of  lowe  degree.  Reft 

Bartram  in  this  Houfe  of  Clay 

reuf'ley  unto  the  latter  day. 

Underneath  is  his  effigies  cut  in  relief  on  the  ftone  cover  of  his  Tomb,  his  hands  lifted  up  as  in  the  action  ei* 
praying;   on  the  edge  of  it  are  in  capitals  thefe  lines: 

Bartram  to  us  fo  Dutiful  a  Son 
If  more  were  fit  it  fhould  for 
thee  be  done,  who  deceafed 
the  7th  of  October  Anno  Domini 
1622. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1773. 


OHacor  io  Kill  a  man  1  For  a  Piges  Head. 


THE  MONKS  STONE,  NEAR  TINE  MOUTH,  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

The  antient  Obelifk,  called  the  Monks  Stone,  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Tinemouth  Priory,  is  here  delineated.  It  flood  in  a  field  about  two  miles 
north-weft  of  Tinemouth.  A  gentleman  refident  in  the  neighbourhood  remem- 
bers it  {landing,  though  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  much  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular; he  thinks  it  was  then  near  ten  feet  high.  It  has  lately  been  thrown 
down  and  broken ;  two  pieces  of  it  are  now  remaining,  one  of  which,  meafuring 
three  feet  and  a  half,  has  been  fet  up ;  the  other,  of  about  three  feet,  is  the  part 
here  reprefented  as  lying  on  the  ground.  The  fquare  ftone,  with  a  cavity,  is  the 
pedeftal  in  which  the  Obelifk  was  fixed.  On  this  pedeftal  is  the  infeription.  The 
characters,  however,  feem  more  modern  than  the  Obelifk.  To  enable  the  Reader 
to  judge  how  far  this  conjecture  is  juftly  grounded,  an  exact  copy  of  them  is  en- 
graved under  the  Plate. 

This  Monument  is  of  whin  ftone,  its  plan  what  is  called  an  oblong  fquare. 
It  is  greatly  injured  by  time  and  weather ;  belides  which,  the  country  people  have 
punched  it  fo  full  of  round  holes,  and  otherwife  fo  defaced  it,  as  not  only  to  ren- 
der its  ornaments  unintelligible,  but  alfo  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  all  its  fides, 
or  only  the  two  broadeft,  were  ornamented. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1773. 


THE   CASTLE   AT  NEWCASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 


This  Caftle  was  built  by  Robert  Courthofe,  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Anno  io8o,  on  which  account  the 
Town  took  the  Name  of  Newcaftle  ;  before  that  period  it  was  called  Monkchefter. 

Soon  after  its  eredtion,  Robert  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  befieged  here  by  William  Rufus  ;  in 
that  fiege  the  Caftle  was  much  damaged.  It  was  repaired  by  King  John,  v/ho  made  a  ditch  about  it ;  in  doing 
which  he  was  obliged  to  deftroy  feveral  houfes  :  for  thefe,  however,  he  ordered  an  hundred  and  ten  millings  and 
fixpencc  of  rent  of  efcheat,  as  a  compenfation  to  the  owners,  as  may  be  feen  by  his  Charter  to  the  Town  of  New- 
caitle. This  Caftle  was  confidered  of  fuch  confequence,  that  moft  of  the  neighbouring  Baronies  paid  confiderable 
fums  towards  its  fupport,  under  the  articles  of  Caftle  Ward  and  Cornage.  The  feveral  fums  paid  are  mentioned 
in  Bourne's  Hiftory  of  Newcaftle  :  befides  thefe,  diverfe  houfes,  yards,  and  gardens,  likewife  contributed  to  it. 

"  In  the  9th  of  Edward  3d,  (fays  Bourne)  an  Inquifition  was  taken  at  this  Town,  whereby  it  was  found,  that  at 
"  the  time  of  the  battle  of  bannockburn,  which  was  in  the  year  1313,  when  John  de  Kenont,  Knt.  was  High-Sheriff 
«'  of  Northumberland,  the  Caftle  and  ali  its  edifices  about  it  were  in  good  repair :  That  after  that  time  Nicholas 
"  Scof,  Adam  de  Swinburn,  William  Riddel,  Johannes  de  Fenwick,  Cuthbert  de  Broughdon,  Johannes  de 
"  Fenwick,  Juhannes  de  Woodhorn,  Johannes  de  Lilleburne,  Willielmus  deTyndale,  Roger  Mauduit,  and  Robertas 
'*  Darreius,  were  High-Sheriffs  of  Northumberland  ;  during  which  time  it  is  affirmed  the  great  tower,  and  alfo  the 
"  lefter  ones  of  the  faid  Caftle,  the  great  hall,  with  the  King's  chamber  adjoining  to  it,  together  with  diver/c  other 
"  chambers  below  in  the  Queen's  mantle,  and  the  buttery-cellar  and  pantry ;  the  Kirg's  chapel  within  the  Caftle, 
"  a  certain  houfe  beyond  the  gate  which  is  called  the  Checker-houfe,  with  the  bridges  within  and  without  the  gate, 
"  with  three  gates  and  one  poltern,  are  3C0/.  worfe  than  they  were.  They  alfo  fay,  that  there  are  in  the  cultody 
"  of  Roger  Mauduit,  late  High-Sheriff,  420  fcther  of  lead.  They  fay  alfo,  that  it  was  thought  highly  necefTary 
**  that  the  Baron  Heron  of  Huddelton,  the  Baron  of  Walton,  Lord  Robert  Clifford  of  the  new  place,  Chief  Lord  of 
*'  the  Barony  ofGangie,  the  Lords  of  the  Barony  of  — — ,  and  Deviltlon,  that  the  Lord  of  Werk  upon  Tweed,  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Bolbcck,  alias  Bywell,  the  Baron  of  Bothal,  and  laftly,  the  Baron  of  Delaval,  fhould  build 
*'  each  of  them  a  houfe  within  the  liberties  of  the  CaiUe  for  the  defence  of  it.  The  houfe  of  the  Baron  of  Werk  was 
'*  built  over  the  poftern. 

"  There  were  two  great  ftrong  walls  which  furrounded  the  Caftle  ;  the  interior  wall  was  of  no  great  diftance  from 
"  the  Caftle  itfelf,  as  m?.y  be  ftill  feen  in  feveral  places.  The  exterior  wall  furrounds  the  verge  of  the  Cjftle  bounders. 
"  From  this  outer  wall  were  four  gates,  the  great  gate,  and  three  pofterns.  The  North  fide  of  the  Caftle  is  the  main 
•*  gate,  called  now  the  Black  gate  ;  it  had  two  port-culiceiTes,  one  without  the  gate,  as  may  be  ftill  feen,  and  another 
"  within  it  at  a  little  diilance  from  it,  the  ruins  of  which  were  to  be  feen  a  few  years  ago.  There  ftill  remains  a 
"  piece  of  the  old  wall,  which  lhews  its  fituation  to  have  been  where  that  houfe  is,  which  was  lately  purchafed  by  Mr  . 
"  Jalper  Harrifon.  The  fhop  belonging  to  this  houfe  was  dug  (as  lam  informed)  out  of  the  wall  juft  now  men- 
"  tioncd.  On  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  Caftle  there  was  a  pollern,  which  led  down  to  the  ftreet  called  the  bide,  which  is 
"  ftill  to  be  feen  :  It  was  once  called  (but  many  years  after  it  was  in  decay)  the  Waift  of  Laurentius  Atton.  On 
"  the  South  fide  of  the  Caftle  is  another  gate,  which  leads  down  the  Caftle  itairs  to  the  ftreet  called  the  Clofe  :  This 
**  was  the  South  poilcrn.  There  is  an  old  building  upon  it,  which  was  the  county-goaler's  houfe.  On  the  Weft, 
**  fide  was  the  poftern  facing  Bailifr-Gate,  now  the  dwelling-houfe  of  Jame3  Lidfter. 

"  There  is  an  houfe  in  the  yard  which  they  fay  was  the  Chapel  of  the  garrifon,  which  is  called  the  Chapel-houfe 
"  to  this  day  ;  it  ftands  North-Eaft  from  the  Chapel ;  its  common  name  now  is  the  Three  Bulls  Heads." 

21ft  September,  ift  of  Henry  VII.  the  office  of  Conftable  of  this  Caftle  was  granted  to  William  Cofe,  Efq;  for  life, 
with  the  accuftomed  falary  and  fees  ;  and  in  the  9th  of  the  fame  reign,  it  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Moulon,  to  Roger  Fenwick,  Efq;  for  life,  with  aol.  per  Ann.  fince  which  no  Conftable  has  been  appointed.  It  hai 
fmce  been  in  the  cuftodyof  the  Sheriils  of  Northumberland* 


THE  CASTLE  AT   NEWCASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

By  an  In  ;uifition  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  appears  this  Caftle  was  then  much  out  of  repair;  and  ir.  the 
i  8(  h  of  the  fame,  another  being  taken,  complaint  is  made  that  a  monftrous  dunghiil  heaped  up  againft  the  wail  on 
the  Weft  fide  of  the  Caftle,  had  done  damage  to  the  amount  of  120/. 

It  was  alfo  by  the  fame  Inquifition  complained  of,  that  the  great  fquare  tower  was  full  of  chinks  and  crannies,  and 
that  one  third  of  it  was  almoft  taken  away  ;  that  all  the  lead  and  coverings  which  it  had  of  old  were  embezzled  and 
carried  off,  ir.fomuch  that  "  the  prilbners  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  were  molt  rniferably  lodged,  by  reaibn  of 
"  the  fhowers  of  rain  falling  upon  them."  rI  hey  computed  the  charge  of  repairing  would  be  809/.  15/.  In  164.4. 
the  dunghill  above  complained  of  was  taken  away  by  Sir  John  Morley,  and  ufed  to  make  a  rampart  on  the  Town 
walls  againft  the  Scots ;  he  for  the  fame  purpofe  repaired  the  round  tower  under  the  Moot  Hail,  now  called  the 
Half  Moon. 

"  It  has  been  (continues  Bourne)  a  building  of  great  ftrength,  and  no  little  beauty ;  the  vaft  thicknefs  of  the  walls- 
"  fpeaks  the  one,  and  the  ruins  of  fome  curious  workmanfhip  the  other.  The  grand  entrance  into  the  Caftle  was  a: 
"  the  gate  facing  the  South,  which  leads  up  a  pair  of  ft.iirs  (which  ftill  ihew  the  magnificence  of  the  builder)  to  a  very 
"  llately  door  of  curious  mafonry.  The  room  this  leads  into,  has  its  floor  broken  down  clofe  to  the  Caftle  wall,  as 
"  iv.dt  ed  :  :1  t,ie  other  floors  arc  to  the  top  of  the  Caftle  ;  fo  that,  excepting  the  floor  above  the  county  goal,  there  is  not 
"  or.e  left,  though  there  have  been  five  diviiions  or  ltories  of  the  CalUe  befides  this.  This  floored  room,  which  I  was 
"  told  was  lately  flagged  by  the  order  of  William  Ellifon,  Efq.  Alderman,  when  he  was  laft  mayor  in  die  yejr.172?, 
"  feems  to  me,  without  any  doubt,  to  have  been  the  common  hall  of  the  Caftle,  becaufe  on  the  North  fide  of  the  fame: 
"  room,  there  is  an  entrance  by  a  defcent  of  lbme  fteps  into  a  room,  where  is  the  largeft  fire-piace  1  faw  in  the  Caftle, 
"  w  hich  plainly  fpeaks  it  to  have  been  the  kitchen.  At  the  end  of  this  there  are  feveral  flairs,  which  lead  into  a  place 
"  under  the  kitchen,  which  I  think  goes  down  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  Caftle.  This  I  take  to  have  been  a  cellar, 
"  as  I  doalfo  that  little  dark  place  on  the  right  hand  coming  up  again,  to  have  been  a  fort  of  a  pauntry.  The  door  I 
"  mentioned  juft  now  on  the  Ealt  of'  the  Caftle,  which  leads  to  the  tirft  broken  down  floor,  is  becaufe  of  its  grandeur 
"  and  beauty,  an  argument  that  this  room  has  been  the  moll  ftately  one  in  the  w  hole  L  aftle  ;  another  reaibn  for  its  be- 
*'  ing  fb,  is  becaufe  of  the  windows  which  gave  light  into  it.  Thofe  of  them  that  face  the  Eaft  are  the  moft  beautiful 
"  of  the  whole  Caftle  befides.  On  the  South  of  this  room  there  is  an  entrance  into  a  fort  of  a  parlour  or  withdrawing 
*'  room,  which  has  a  fire-place  in  it;  which  has  been  a  piece  of  curious  workmanfhip,  as  is  vifible  to  this  day;  and 
"  this  place  has  no  communication  with  any  part  of  the  Caftle  but  this  room.  On  the  North  fide  of  this  room  is  a 
"  door  leading  into  an  apartment,  where  Hands  a  well  of  a  confiderable  -depth  ;  it  was  (8  yards  before  we  touched. 
"  the  fuiface  of  the  water ;  which  feems  to  have  been  placed  there  on  purpofe  for  the  more  immediate  fervice  of  this 
*'  room.  Tie  re  are  fome  little  bafon^s  on  the  top  of  the  well,' with  pipes  leading  from  them,  which,  conveyed  water 
"  'to  different  apartments  of  the  Caftle  :  this  is  plain  from  what  may  be  obferved  in  the  County  goal,  at  the  bottom  of 
"  the  Caille  ;  the  round  Hone  pillar  in  it  having  an  hollow  in  the  middle,  of  afoot  wide,  with  a  lead  fpout  in  the 
**  fide  of  it. 

"  In  the  Inquifition  made  in  the  gth  of  Edward  III.  above-mentioned,  among  other  things  that  were  complained  of 
"  for  being  neglected,  one  was  Capella  Domini  Regis  infra  Caftrum.  This  Chapel,  I  have  been  told,  flood  on  that 
"  part  of  the  CatUe-yaid,  where  the  moot-hall  is ;  but  upon  fearching,  I  found  it  in  the  Caftle  itfelf,  according  to 
"  the  account  of  it  juft  now  mentioned.  The  door  of  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  South  wall  of  the  Caftle,  adjoining  to  the 
"  flairs  which  lead  into  the  ftate-chamber.  It  has  been  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  ornament,  and  is  ftill,  in  the  midft 
"  of  dull  and  darknefs,  by  far  the  moft  beautiful  place  in  the  whole  building  ;  the  infide  of  it  being  curioufly  adorned 
"  with  arches  and  pillars.  It  is  eafy  to  obferve  the  difterent  parts  of  it,  the  entrance,  the  body  of  it,  and  the  chancel  r 
"  on  the  left  fide  of  the  entrance  you  go  into  a  dark  little  room,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  veftry  ;  the  full  length  of 
"  it  is  15  yards,  the  breadth  of  it  6  yards  and  a  half.  It  had  three  or  four  windows  towards  the  Eaft,  which  are  now 
"  all  filled  uo,  nor  is  there  any  light  but  what  comes  in  at  a  little  cranny  in  the  wall.  Nicholas  de  Byker  tenet  terras 
"  fuas  ut  faciat  diftrictiones  ad  Ward  Novi  Caftelli  fuper  Tynam  faciend  et  pro  deb'  Domini  Regis  inter  Tynam  et 
*'  Cockct,  &c.  And  then  my  authority  goes  on  to  fay,  that  the  manour  of  Byker  was  Sir  Ralph  Lawfon's,  Knight,  de- 
•*  ceafed,  after  of  Henry  Lawfon,  Efq.  his  fon,  and  now  of  his  eldeftfon,  who  without  all  queftion  is  Bayliff  by  iu- 
"  htritance  ofth  fe  faid  Caftle,  andis  to  levy  thefe  Caftle-ward,  cornage,  &c.  and  other  rents,  iffues,  fines,  andam;r- 
"  ciaments  belonging  to  the  faid  Caftle  ;  and  as,  he  goes  on,  conftableof  the  Caftle,,  when  that  office  is  fettled,  may  ap- 
"  point  the  learned  ftewards  to  keep  Courts,  and  then  the  officers  of  the  faid  Caftle  will  be  complete.    Befides  the  rents 

above-mentioned,  a  great  number  of  houfes,  yards,  and  gardens  paid  to  it. 

"  In  the  17th  of  James  the  Firft,  lhiq,  a  grant  was  made  of  the  fite  and  demefnes  of  the  Caftle  to  Alexander  Ste- 
"  phenfon,  Efq.  who  was  fu  ceedtd  by  one  Patrick  Black,  who  died  and  left  it  in  the  pofTeffion  of  his  wife.  After 
"  that,  one  Jsmes  Langton,  Gent,  claimed  Patrick  Black's  right,  but  by  virtue  of  what  is  not  known. 

u  The  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Caftle  extend  Northwards  to  the  river  of  Tweed,  and  Southward  to  the  river  of 
"  Tees. 

"  It  is  reported,  that  underneath  that  houfe,  which  was  anciently  the  county  goal,  was  a  vault  which  leads  to  the 
"  Caftle  :  there  is  indeed  a  large  door  ftill  to  be  feen,  which  perhaps  was  the  entrance  into  it ;  and  Mr.  George  Grey, 
*'  the  preftnt  pofteffor  of  the  houfe,  told  me  it  was  certainly  fo,  becaufe  he  had  put  down  through  his  own  floor, 
.  "  a  bailiff's  rod,  to  the  very  end,  and  could  find  no  bottom.  . 

"  A  MS.  I  have  had  orten  occafion  to  mention,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  Caftle-yard. 

"  The  way  through  the  yard  begins  at  the  Caftle  gate,  and  when  I  was  young,  there  was  no  houfe  in  it  but  the 
"  houfe  of  one  7  homas  Southern,  and  the  houfe  of  one  Green  :  thefe  houfes  were  near  the  gate,  before  vou  come 
"  into  the  Caftle-yard  ;  and  there  was  in  the  garth,  a  houfe  wherein  the  goaler  of  the  Caftle  dwelt,  and  a  houfe  where- 
"  in  William  Robinfon  dwelt,  who  was  deputy  herald  untp  Norroy  K.  at  Arms :  this  man  wrote  in  a  book  the  arms  of 
**  all  the  Mayors  of  this  town,  from  Laurentius  Adton  until  his  time;  and  when  1  was  Chamberlain  of  the  Town, 
"  which  was  about  the  time  of  Sir  Nicholas  Coles  being  mayor,  in  1640,  it  was  then  in  the  Town's  chamber  :  when 

Trollop  built  the  Town  Court,  he  borrowed  it,  but  would  never  rt  ftore  it. 

*'  These  were  all  the  houfes  at  that  time  ;  but  flnce  then, Mr.  Bulrner,  he  took  a  garth  behind  his  houfe  in  the 
"  fide,  and  built  a  liable  in  it,  and  had  a  garden  in  it ;  and  alfo  George  Hayroy  took  from  thence  to  the  Moot-hali; 
"  and  built  houfes  upon  it ;  he  was  a  butcher,  but  not  a  freeman,  and  thefe  took  their  lands  and  houfes  of  Alexander 
"  Stephenfon,  a  Scottifh  man,  who  came  in  with  K.  James;  for  he  begged  the  Caftle  of  the  King.  He  was  one 
"  of  his  Clofo-Stool.  This  man  began  to  build  the  Caftie  Gate,  but  it  was  finifhed  by  one  John  Pickle,  who  made 
"  it  in  the  faihion  it  is  now,  and  kept  a  Tavern  in  it :  and  then  one  Jordan,  a  Scotfman  and  Sword-Kipper,  buirt 
"  the  houfe  on  the  South  fide  of  die  gate,  and  lived  in  it ;  and  Thomas  Reed,  a  Scots  Pedlar,  took  a  fhop  in  the 

North  fide  of  the  Gate. 

'*  At  prefent  there  arc  a  good  many  fhops  and  houfes  belonging  to  it,  in  and  about  it" 

This  View  was  drjwn  Anno  1774. 
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N  0  R  H  A  M   CASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Nor  ham,  or  the  North  Hamlet,  anciently  called  Ubbanford,  lies  at  the  northernmoft  extremity  of  the 
County. 

The  Caftleftands  on  an  eminence  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  near  the  influx  of  the  river  Till.  It 
was  built  in  the  vear  H2I,  2zd  of  Hen.  I.  bv  Ralph  Flambard,  Bifliop  of  Durham,  to  ferve  as  a  frontier 
garrifon  againft  the  Scots,  and  to  protect  the  country  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Mofs  Troopers.  Probably  there 
had  before  been  fome  kind  of  fortification  to  cover  and  defend  a  Church  eretted  by  Egfrid. 

1  The  fituation  of  this  fortrefs  made  it  much  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Scottifh  BoTclerers ;  and  among  the 
many  ruptures  with  that  nation,  fcarce  any  happened  wherein  it  had  not  fome  principal  fhare,  being  constantly 
befieged,  and  frequently  taken  and  retaken  by  both  parties.  Some  of  the  moll  material  I  mall  here 
mention. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John,  about  the  year  1214,  this  Cattle,  according  to  Ayfcu,  was  taken  by  the  Scots, 
who  wafted  the  country  thereabouts,  but  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  King's  army.  Other  authors  fay, 
Alexander  II.  came  before  it  with  a  great  army,  anno  1216,  and  in  vain  befieged  it  fo:  forty  days;  but  at 
length  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  difgrace  :  whether  the  event  of  the  fame  attack  is  thus  differently  re- 
lated, or  it  was  twice  befieged,  feems  doubtful. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  it  was  again  befieged  by  the  Scots.  The  following  curious  circumftanccs 
refpefting  that  fiege  are  related  in  Leland's  Collectanea  : 

"  The  Scottes  came  yn  to  the  Marches  of  England,  and  dellroyed  the  CafHes  of  Werk  and  Herbotel,  and 
*«  overran  much  of  Northumberland  Marches. 

"  At  this  tyme  Thomas  Gray  and  his  friendes  defended  Norham  from  the  Scottes. 

"  It  were  a  wonderful  pioce;Te  to  declare  what  mifchefes  cam  by  hungic  and  alleges  by  the  fpace  of  xi  yerqs, 
■*  in  Northumberland  ;  for  the  Scottes  became  fo  proude  after  they  had  got  Berwik,  that  they  nothing  efteemed 
"  the  Englishmen. 

"  About  this  tyme  there  was  a  greate  fefle  made  yn  Lincolnihir,  to  which  came  many  Gentilmen  and  Ladies  ; 
*'  and  amonge  them  one  Lady  brought  a  heauhne  for  a  man  of  were,  witli  a  very  riche  crefte  of  gold,  to 
*'  William  Marmion,  Knight,  with  a  letter  of  commandement  of  her  I.ady,  that  he  fliould  go  into  the  daun- 
"  gerull  place  in  England,  and  ther  to  let  the  heaulmc  to  be  feenc,  and  knowne  as  famous.  So  he  went  to 
**  Norham;  whither  withyn  4  dayes  of  cumming  cam  Philip  Moubray,  guardian  of  Berwicke,  having  yn  his 
"  bande   40  men  of  armes,  the  very  flour  of  men  of  the  vcottiih  Marches. 

"  Thomas  Grav,  Capitayne  of  Norham,  fcynge  this,  brought  his  garifon  afore  the  barriers  of  the 
*'  Cartel,  behynd  whom  cam  vYil.iarn,  richly  arrayed,  ai  al  glit.eiiag  in  gold,  and  string  the  heaulmc,  hi* 
"  Lady's  pre.eat. 
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•*  Then  faid  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion,  "  Syr  Knight,  ye  be  cum  hither  to  fame  your  helmet :  mount  up 
44  on  ror  horfe,  and  ryde  lyke  a  valiant  man  to  yowr  even  here  at  hand,  and  I  forfake  God  it  I  refcue  not  thy 
"  body  deade  or  alyve,  or  I  m  Tclf  vvyl  dye  for  it." 

44  Wherupon  he  toke  his  curfore,  and  rode  among  the  throng  of  ennemyes;  the  which  layed  fore  ftripes  on 
44  hym,  and  pullid  hym  at  the  laft  oute  of  his  fadel  to  the  grounde. 

•*  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  the  hole  garrifon,  Iette  prik  yn  emong  the  Scottes,  and  fo  wondid  them  and 
"  their  horfes  that  they  were  overthrowen  ;  and  Marmyon,  fore  beten,  was  horfid  agayn,  and  with  Gray  purfewid 
"  the  Scottes  yn  chafe.  There  were  taken  50  horfe  of  price  ;  and  the  women  of  Norham  brought  them  to  the 
14  foote  men  to  follow  the  chafe. 

44  Thomas  Gray  hymfelf  killed  one  Cryne,  a  Fleming,  an  admiral,  ancl  great  robber  on  the  fe,  and  yn  hy 
"  favor  with  Robert  Bxufe.    The  refidew  that  efcapid  were  chacid  to  the  Nunnes  of  Berwik. 

44  Adam  de  Gordon,  a  Baron  of  Scotland,  cam  with  160  men  to  dryve  away  the  cattel,  pafturing  by 
44  Norham  ;  but  the  young  men  of  the  countrey  theraboute,  encountered  with  them,  whom  Thomas  Gray 
41  feing  to  ftand  in  jeopardy,  went  oute  with  only  60  men,  and  killed  moft  parte  of  the  Scottes  and  their  horfis. 

44  This  fame  Thomas  was  tuife  afiigid  yn  the  Caftel  of  Norham  by  the  Scottes,  one  tyme  by  the  fpace  almoft 
44  of  an  yere,  the  other  VJI  monithes.  His  ennemies  made^  fortieffes  before  the  Cailel,  one  at  Upfedelington, 
44  another  in  the  church  of  Norham.  The  Caftle  was  tuife  vitailied  by  the  Lord  Percy  and  Neville,  that  be- 
44  cam  very-nt>bie  men,  and  riche  and  great  focorers  of  the  marches  of  England. 

44  The  utter  ward  of  Norham  Caftel  was  ons  taken  yn  Thomas  Gray's  tyme,  on  the  Vigile  of  St.  Catharine, 
"  but  they  kept  it  but  3  days,  for  theyr  purpofe  yn  myning  fayllid  them." 

The  Scots  laid  liege  to  it  again  in  the  fame  reign,  and  took  it ;  but  anno  1322  it  was  retaken  by  King  Ed- 
ward after  a  f:ege  of  ten  days.  Anno  1326,  the  iCots  attempted  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  it  by  treachery; 
but  it  was  favedby  the  vigilance  of  Robert  Manners,  then  governor  thereof,  who  had  received  information  of  the 
inter.ded'plot  from  a  Scottilh  foldier.  It  fuftained  two  other  ficges,  one  in  the  year  149%  when  it  was  refcued 
by  the  Earl  of  Surry,  and  another  in  the  reign  uf  Henry  VIII.  when,  according  tp  Wallis,  if  was  recovered  by 
the  prowefs  and  policy  of  Mr.  Franklin,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  for  whi.h  he  had  a  Coat  of  Arms  granted  him, 

in  the  22a  year  oPthat  King. 

The  damage  fuitained  in  thefe  attacks  made  great  and  frequent  repairs  neceflaiy  ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
it  was  almcft  rebuilt,  and  ftrengthened  with  a  ftrong  tower,  by  Hugh  Pudfey,  Bilhop  of  Durham,  about  the  year 
1164;  again  by  Edward  ,  about  the  year  1 307  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  by  Bilhop  TunftaL 

It  is  however,  at  prefent,  through  age  and  negledt  entirely  ruined.  Many  others  there  doubtlefs  were,  though 
not  recorded  in  hiftory. 

It  was  certainly  a  place  of  magnificence  as  well  as  ftrength,  at  Ieaft  according  to  the  notions  of  grandeur  of 
thofe  days,  for  fcveral  of  our  Kings  refided  here  occafionally  ;  and  it  was  the  fcene  of  two  great  folemnities,  for 
here  both  King  John  and  Edward  the  Firft  received  the  fealty  of  homage  of  Alexander  and  John  Baliol,  Kings 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1177,  King  Henry  II.  made  William  de  Nevill  conftable  of  this  Caftle,  and  Roger  de  Coniers, 
likewife  conftable  of  Durham  tower,  both  which  he  had  taken  away  from  Pudfey,  then  B  fhop  of  Durham,  be- 
caufe  he  had  fen  ed  him  deceitfully  in  his  wars.  Hereupon  that  Bifliop,  to  regain  his  good-will,  and  that  his 
Caftles  might  not  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  agreed  to  give  him  2000  marks  of  filver. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  and  Henry  III.  this  Bifhoprick  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  as  appears  by 
Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  accounts  of  Gilbert  Fitz  Reinfrey,  and  Richard  Briewerre, 
Richard  de  Marcis,  and  Mailer  Anketill,  who  were  entrufted  with  the  cuftody  thereof.  Under  the  firft,  there 
is  reckoned,  for  the  keeping  of  the  Caftle  of  Norham,  xxixl.  vis.  vmd.  and  during  the  latter  reign,  Stephen  de 
Lucy  charges  xnl.  due  for  ward  money  for  two  years  for  the  faid  Caftle. 

Some  of  the  vaults  and  prifons  of  this  edifice  ftill  remain,  as  alfo  part  of  the  fide  wall  of  the  chapel,  and  a 
large  tower  at  the  north-eaft  end  of  it,  under  which  a  pleafant  fountain  iffues  out  of  the  rocks. 

44  The  Manors  of  Norham  and  Norhamfhire,  (fays  Wallis)  with  the  fifheres  in  the  river  Tweed,  and  all  their 
41  franchifes,  were  granted  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Richard  Barnes,  Bilhop  of  Durham,  who  made  no  fcruple  to 
44  rob  St.  Cuthhcrt  to  make  round  portions  for  his  daughters.  Her  Majefty  granted  the  Caftle,  the  tithes  and 
4«  demefnes  of  Norham,  to  Sir  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  for  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  two  fons. 

"  his  Lordiliip  fold  them  for  6000I.  and  the  furniture  of  the  Caftle  for  8ocl.  to  George  Hume,  Earl  ofDun- 
»•  bar  ;  a  nobleman  (fays  Lord  Orrery,)  of  an  excellent  character." 

The  Manor  of  Norham  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  Sir  Thomas  Haggerfton,  of  Haggerfton,  Bart.  The  Caftle 
and  its  demefnes  confiiling  of  1050  acres,  as  furveyed  about  the  year  1 7 5 1 ,  and  extending  eaftward  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  near  two  miles,  belong  to  Robert  Fenwick  of  Lcmington,  Efq.  in  right  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  the  late  William  Ord,  of  Sandy-bank,  Efq.  They  are  held  of  the  Loxdo.f 
ihe  Manor,  paying  only  the  Caftle  rent*  — 

Tbis  View  was  drawn  Anno  J7C8,  / 


OUR  LADTs  CHAPEL,  NEAR  BOTHALL,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  remains  of  this  fmall  Chapel,  or  Oratory,  ftands  in  a  fhady 
folitude,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wanfbeck,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  weft  of  Bothall,  in  a  fpot  admirably  calculated  for  medi- 
tation. It  was  probably  built  by  one  of  the  Barons  of  Ogle,  as 
their  coat  armorial,  cut  on  a  ftone  efcutcheon,  is  fixed  againft  the 
outride  of  the  fouth  wall.  This  efcutcheon  is  at  prefent  reverfed; 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  a  mafon,  who  was  employed  to  replace  it, 
it  having  fallen  down.  The  whole  is  built  of  well-wrought  free 
ftone,  and  meafures  eight  yards  in  length,  and  in  breadth  four. 
The  roof,  which  was  alfo  of  ftone,  is  now  deftroyed  :  but  the 
place  thereof  is  fupplied  by  trees,  which  grow  out  of  its  very 
foundations. 

t 

This  drawing,  which  exhibits  the  fouth  weft  afpecl:,  was  made  Anno  1773. 


P  R  U  D  H  0  W  CASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Prudhow,  or  Prudhoe  Caftle,  the  Baronial  Caftle  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Urn- 
franvilles,  and  afterwards  for  many  ages  one  of  the  Caftles  of  the  Percies,  is  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  on  the  fouth  fide  of,  and  near  the  river  Tyne,  eight  miles 
weH:  of  Newcaftle. 

Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  this  place  is  the  Protolitia,  or  Procolitia  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  the  {ration  of  the  firft  Cohort  of  the  Batavi. 

With  this  Barony  Robert  de  Umfranville  was  infeoffed  by  King  Henry  I.  who  gave 
him  the  Royal  Privileges  and  Franchifes  of  Reeds  dale,  and  the  Caftles  of  Otterburn  and 
Harbottle.  The  Caftle  of  Prudhow  he  held  by  the  fervice  of  two  Knights  fees  and  a  half ; 
and  Reeds-dale,  by  that  of  defending  it  from  thieves  and  wolves. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.  Anno  1174,  Odonel  de  Humfranville  was  owner  of  this 
Caftle,  when  it  was  befieged,  but  in  vain,  by  William  King  of  Scots,  who  was  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege.  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his  Barony  fays,  according  to  the  Monk  of 
Tinemouth,  in  the  1  8th  of  Henry  II.  "  This  Odonel  greatly  oppreffcd  and  plundered 
"  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  repair  the  roof  of  his  Caftle  of  Prudhow,  prefuming  on  his  own 
"  eminence,  and  the  intereft  he  was  pofTefTed  of,  by  having  married  his  daughter  to  one 
"  high  in  the  King's  favour."  He  held  this  Caftle  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
28th  of  Henry  II. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Robert  dc  Umfranville  5  and  in  the  14th  of  King  John,  the  Caftle 
devolved  to  Richard,  who  delivered  up  his  four  fons  and  his  Caftle  of  Prudhow  as  pledges 
for  his  fidelity  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  put  himfelf  in  arms  among  the  Barons,  in  the 
17th  of  the  fame  reign,  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  his  Caftle  and  Lands  were 
given  to  Hugh  de  Baliol.  But  in  the  fucceeding  reign  of  Henry  III.  he  obtained  a  refti- 
tution  thereof :  But  he  never  had  the  confidence  of  that  King,  who  was  offended  at  and 
diftrufted  him  on  account  of,  his  fortifying  his  Caftle  of  Harbottle.  He  died  nth  Henry, 
III.  having  given  one  toft  and  eight  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Prudhow  to  the  Monks 
of  Hexham.. 

His  fon  Gilbert  fucceeded  to  his  Barony,  who  is  filled  by  our  Hiftorians,  "  The  Famous 
"  Baron,  the  Flower  and  Keeper  of  the  northern  Parts  of  England."  He  dying  30th  of  Henry 
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III.  AnnoT245,  had  for  fucceffor  his  fon  of  the  fame  name,  who  held  the  Barony,  with 
its  feveral  members,  viz.  Hedley,  Haffeley,  Wythil,  &c.  &c.  by  the  accuftomed  fervices. 
He  founded  a  Chantry  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  at  his  Caftle  of  Prudhow,  and  endowed  it 
with  two  tofts  and  1 1 8  acres  of  land,  and  five  acres  of  meadow,  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
Chaplains  to  perform  divine  fervice  daily  therein.  This  Gilbert  was,  by  King  Edward  I. 
made  Earl  of  Angus  in  Scotland,  and  under  that  title  fummoned  to  Parliament,  Anno 
1297.  The  lawyers  at  firft  refufed  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  Earl,  becaufe  Angus  was 
not  of  this  kingdom  •,  but  fubmitted  on  the  fight  of  the  King's  writ,  wherein  he  was  fum- 
moned by  that  title.  He  died  ift  of  Edward  II.  feized  of  the  Barony  and  all  its 
members,  leaving  Robert  de  Umfranville  his  fon  and  heir  ;  whofe  fon  Gilbert,  25th  Ed- 
ward III.  exhibited  a  petition  to  the  King  and  his  Council  aflembled  in  Parliament, 
fetting  fortii,  that  he  and  his  anceftors,  time  out  of  mind,  ufed  to  have  cuftody  of  all 
prifoners  taken  within  the  Liberty  of  Reedfdale,  to  be  kept  in  his  prifon  of  Harbottle 
Caftle ;  which  being  fo  ruined  by  the  Scots  wars  that  it  was  infufficient  to  retain  them,  he 
defired  he  might  have  leave  to  keep  all  fuch  prifoners  in  his  Caftle  of  Prudhow,  till  that  of 
Harbottle  could  be  properly  repaired.  The  King  being  fatisfied  that  the  fact  alledged  in  his 
Pe:ition  was  true,  and  confidering  that  the  ruinous  ftate  of  Harbottle  Caftle  did  not  arife 
from  neglect,  granted  him  leave  to  keep  fuch  prifoners  in  his  Caftle  of  Prudhow  for  ten  years. 

Tms^Earl  Gilbert  died,  without  iffue,  in  1381,  having  had  by  his  wife,  Maud,  daugh- 
rer  and  heir  of  Thomas  Lord  Lucy,  a  fon  named  Robert,  who,  altho'  he  died  before  his 
father,  had  been  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  the  fecond  Lord  Percy  of  Aln- 
wick, but  without  iffue.  It  feerns  to  have  been  in  confequence  of  the  fettlement  made  at 
this  marriage,  that  the  Caftle  and  Barony  of  Prudhow  afterwards  defcended  to  the  Percies. 
For  41  it  appears  among  the  Fleas  in  the  King's  Bench,  15  "Hen.  Vi.  and  9  Roll,  upon  a 
"  traverfe  then  tendered  by  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  John  Hawboroughe  and 
*'  John  Pykworih,  Anno  49 0  Edw.  HI.  gave  to  Gylbert  Humfravell  and  to  Mawde  his 
*«  Wife;  and  to  their  heirs  lawfully  begotten,  the  faid  Caftle  and  Barony  ;  and  the  Manor 
•*  of  Ovingham  :  and  for  lacke  of  fuch  iffue  the  faid  Caftle,  Manor,  and  Barony,  to  re- 
•«  main  10  Henry  Lord  Percy,  and  to  his  heirs  for  ever." 

Im  confequence  of  this  difpofition,  after  the  death  of  Earl  Gilbert,  his  widow,  the  Countefs 
Maud,  enjoyed  it  for  her  life.  She  married  to  her  fecond  hufband  Henry  Percy,  firft  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  after  her  death  entered  into  full  poffeffion  of  the  Caftle  and 
Barony,  with  its  appendages ;  and  the  fame  have  continued  in  his  pofterity,  without  any 
other  interruption,  except  what  was  occafioned  by  the  attainders  in  different  periods.  Thus, 
on  the  forfeiture  of  the  laid  firft  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  fun  Hotfpur,  in  the  reign 
of  K.  Henry  IV.  the  Caftle  and  Lordihip  of  Prudhow  were  bellowed  by  the  faid  King, 
(6°  Anno  Hen.  IV.)  on  his  fon  John,  afterwards  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Regent  of  Erance, 
who  appears  to  have  held  them  till  his  death,  except  for  a  fhort  time,  viz.  40  Hen.  VI. 
when  Ralph  Earl  of  Weftmoreland  was  poflelTed  of  the  Manor  of  Prudhow.  So  again, 
in  the  28th  of  Henry  VI.  the  Caftle  of  Prudhow  was  in  pofieilion  of  Sir  John  Bertram, 
Knt.  but  afterwards  the  whole  reverted  to  the  Percies,  till  they  underwent  another  attain- 
ture  for  their  adherence  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter  in  the  4th  year  of  Edward  IV.  and  then 
the  Caftle  of  Prudhow  was  given  to  Sir  William  Bertram,  Knt  Anno  5  Edward  IV.  After 
the  Reftoration  of  Henry  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  this  Caftle  and  Baroay  were  again 
o-iven  back  to  the  Percies.  ;  and  tho'  their'  pofieffion  of  it  fufivred  again  fome  fhort  inter- 
ruptions from  future  attaintures  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry  VTI.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
yet  the  Caftle  and  Barony  of  Prudhowe  have  conftantly  defcended  with  their  other  great 
pofiefiions  thro'  the  fucceeding  Earls  of  Northumberland  down  to  their  illuftrious  repre- 
sentatives the  prefent  Duke  and  Duchefs ;  by  whofe  favour  this  Hiftory  of  Prudhowe 
Caftle  after  it  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  ti*e  Percies,  has  been  extr.idicd  from  the  Ar- 
chives of  their  noble  family:  And  the  Editor  owes  his  beft  thanks  to  Thomas  Butler, 
Efq.  and  Henry  Coi.lingwood  Sei.by,  Efq.  Agents  to  their  Graces,  for  making  the 
laid  extracts,  and  furniming  the  materials  of  this  account. 

This  View  was  taken  Anno  1772. 
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The  time  when  this  Monaftery  was  firft  founded,  as  well  as  the  founder,  are  both  uncertain;  a  paflage  in  Leland's 
Collectanea,  Vol.  III.  Page  24,  fays,  That  Edwin,  King  of  Deira,  or  the  country  between  the  Rivers  Humber  and 
Tees,  who  reigned  about  the  year  627,  built  a  Chapel  of  Wood  at  Tynemouth,  wherein  his  Daughter,  Rofetta,  took 
the  Veil ;  and  that  this  Chapel  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  St.  Ofwald,  with  Stone.  Tanner,  in  his  account  of  this  Houle, 
fays,  "  Among  the  Monafteries  and  Churches  founded  by  St  Ofwald,  the  firft  Chriftian  King  of  Northumberland,  this 
**  is  reckoned  to  be  one,  tho'  others  afcribe  its  founda:ion  to  King  Ecgfrid," 

Altho'  the  exact  Era  of  its  foundation  cannot  be  afcertained,  there  are  neverthelefs  fufficient  proofs  of  its  great  Anti- 
quity, infomuch  that,  according  to  the  learned  Author  laft  cited,  "  'Tis  evident  that  St  Herebald,  the  companion  ot 
"  St.  John  of  Beverley,  was  Monk  and  Abbot  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  Century." 

This  Houfe  in  its  infancy  fuffered  greatly  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  by  whom  it  was  thrice  plunder'd  ;  once  in 
the  eighth  Century,  again  in  the  next,  by  Hunguar  and  Hubba,  when  the  Church  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  a  third 
time,  in  the  Reign  of  Ethelffan  ;  and  this  fpot,  called  by  the  Saxons  Penbalcrage,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Wall's  Head, 
from  the  Roman  Wall,  which  it  is  faid  ended  here-abouts,  was,  for  fome  time,  occupied  by  thefe  Robbers,  as  apoft  for 
the  convenient  landing  and  embarking  on  their  piratical  expeditions. 

After,  they  were  driven  hence,  the  damaged  Buildings  lay  unrepaired  and  in  ruins,  'till  the  Reign  of  Edward  llie 
ConfelTor ;  when  Tofti,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  rebuilt  them,  and  endowed  the  Priory  for  Black  Canons,  dedicating  it 
to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Ofwin,  the  remains  of  that  Saint  having  been  found  among  the  Ruins.  Thefe 
were  afterwards  tranflated  to  Jarrow,  by  the  permiflion  of  Waliheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  but  again  brought  back  to 
Tynemouth,  from  whence  they  were  once  more  removed  to  Durham,  by  Agehvinas,  Bifhop  of  that  See,  in  the  year  1065* 
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This  Convent  was  fucceflively  made  a  Cell  to  the  Monafteries  of  Jarrow,  Durham,  and  St.  Albans  ;  to  the  firft  by 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  the  fecond  by  Earl  Albry,  and  to  St.  Albans,  by  Robert  de  Mowbray,  who, 
about  the  Year  1090,  repaired  the  Church  and  Offices,  and  placed  therein  Black  Monks  from  that  Abbey;  which  he  did, 
as  it  is  faid,  out  of  a  particular  enmity  to  the  Bifhop  of  Durham.  This  Earl  engaging  in  a  Confpiracy  againft  William 
Rufus,  he  was  attacked  by  that  King  before  matters  became  ripe  for  a£tion  ;  hither  he  fled,  and  here  for  a  while  defend- 
ed himfelf ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  hold  out,  he  took  fanctuary  at  the  Altar  of  the  Church,  fiom  whence  he  wa«: 
taken  by  force  and  carried  to  Windfor,  where,  after  fufTering  a  tedious  imprifonment,  he  was  put  to  death. 

By  the  donations  of  a  multiplicity  of  Benefactors,  this  Houfe  had  27  Villas  in  Northumberland,  with  their  Royalties, 
viz.  Tynemouth,  Milnton,  Shield?,  Eaft-Cherton,  Eaft-Prefton,.  Monkton,  Whitley,  Murton,  Erefdon,  Backworth, 
Seghill,  Wolfington,  Diflington,  Elfwick,  Wylam,  Hertford,  Cowpon,  Bebfide,  Welden,  Hauxley,  Ambfell, 
Eglingham,  Bewick,  Lilbum,  Flatworth,  Middle-Cherton,  and  Weft-Cherton:  within  thefe  Lordlhips,  they  returned 
the  King's  Writs,  and  were  exempt  from  Cornage. 

Besides  thefe,  they  had  diverfe  valuable  Lands  and  Tenements,  Tythes,  Impropriations,  and  Advovvfons,  with 
feveral  Immunities:  Alfo,  a  weekly  Market  at  ihe  Town  of  Berwick,  an  annual  Fair  at  Tynemouth,  and  an  Harbour, 
Hill  ca'led  the  Prior's  Harbour,  now  much  reforted  10  in  Summer,  for  Bathiug.  Thefe  Poflellions  and  Privileges  were 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  Patents  of  many  of  our  Kings,  from  Henry  the  firft  to  Edward  the  4th.  A  Chantry  was 
founded  in  this  Church,  Anno  1315,  by  Ralph,  Son  of  William  Lord  Greyftock. 

Altho'  poflefled  of  this  vaft  Revenue,  they  did  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  o&encreafmg  it;  as 
appears  from  the  following  traditionary  Story,  which  is  corroborated  by  a  Monument,  full  in  being,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Prefton  : 

A  Monk  of  this  Monaftery,  ftrolling  abroad,  came  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Delaval,  an  Ar.ceftor  of  the  ancient  Family. 
■  of  that  name  ;  that  Gentleman  was  then  abfent  on  a  hunting  party,  but  was  expected  back  to  Dinner.  Among  the 
many  Dimes  preparing  in  the  Kitchen,  was  a  Pig,  ordered  purpofely  for  Mr.  Delaval's  own  eating.  This  alone  fuiting 
the  liquorifh  Palate  of  the  Monk,  and  tho'  admonilhed  and  informed  for  whom  it  was  intended,  he  cut  off  the  H  ad, 
reckoned  by  Epicures  the  moil  delicious  part  of  the  Animal,  and  putting  it  into  a  bag,  made  the  belt  of  his  way  towards 
the  Monaftery.  Delaval,  at  his  return,  being  informed  of  the  tranfaclion,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  perfoua!  infulr, 
and  being  young  and  fiery,  remounted  his  Horfe,  and  fet  out  in  fearch  of  the  Offender ;  when  overtaking  him  about  a 
mile  Eaft  of  Prefton,  he  fo  belaboured  him  with  his  Staff,  called  a  Hunting  Gad,  that  he  was  hardly  able,  to  :»awl  to 
his  Cell.  This  Monk  dying  within  a  Year  and  a  Day,  altho',  as  the  Story  goes,  the  beating  was  not  the  caufe  of  his 
Death,  his  Brethren  made  it  a  handle  to  charge  Delaval  with  his  Murther  ;  who,  before  he  could  get  ablblvcd,  was  obliged 
to  make  over  to  the  Monaftery,  as  an  expiation  of  this  deed,  the  Manor  of  ELfig,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ncwcaftle, 
with  feveral  other  valuable  Eftates  ;  and  by  way  of  Amende  Honorable,  to  fet  up  an  Obelilk  on  the  fpot  where  he  fo 
properly  corrected  the  Monk  ;  on  the  Pedeftal  of  which  is  engraved  the  following  Infcription  :  "O  Honor,  to  kill  a 
Man  for  a  Pigges  Head  !  "  This  Monument  is  called  the  Monk's  Stone.  Elfig  was  made  the  Summer  retreat  of  the 
Priors  of  Tynemouth. 

This  Story,  like  many  others  of  the  like  kind,  is  very  defective  in  feveral  parts;  no  date  is  affixed;  and  tho' 
the  above-mentioned  Monument,  which  will  be  given  in  this  Work,  is  (hewn  in  fupport  of  it,  it  items  difficult  to  account 
for  this  Monk  being  fo  far  from  his  Monaftery,  as  going  abroad,  efpecially  alone,  was  ftritftly  prohibited  by  their 
Rules ;  and  this  not  being  a  Mendicant  Order,  he  could  not  be  going  on  the  quell  :  The  only  method  of  reconciling  it, 
is,  to  fuppofe  that  this  worthy  Perfonage  was  a  Lay-Brother,  and  Servant  to  the  Houfe — perhaps  the  Steward.  Ir, 
however,  mews  how  dangerous  it  was  to  injure  the  meaneft  Retainer  to  a  Religious  Houfe  j  a  peril  very  ludicroufly,  tho' 
juftly  expreffed  in  the  following  Old  Englifh  Adage,  which  I  have  fornewhere  met  with  :  "  Yf  perchaunce  one  offend  a 
"  Freeres  Dogge,  ftreight  clameth  the  whole  Brotherhood,  an  Herefy,  an  Herefy." 

At  the  Diffolntion,  the  annual  Revenues  of  this  Priory  were  eliimated,  feparate  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  on 
which  it:  depended,  at  397I.  10?.  cd.  ob.  Dugdale  ;  51  il.  4s.  id.  ob.  Speed.  The  Site  and  moll  of  the  Lands  were 
granted  cth  of  Edward  VI.  to  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  but  by  his  Attainder  in  the  next  Reign  it  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  in  which  it  remained  10th  Elizabeth.  The  Manor  of  Tynemouth,  at  this  time,  belongs  to  the  prefent 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  But  the  Site  of  the  Monaftery  is  faid  to  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  was  held  under  a  Leafe,  by 
Colonel  Henry  Villars,  formerly  Governor  of  Tynemouth,  who  obtained  permiffion  to  ere£l  a  Light- Houfe,  and  to 
receive  is.  for  every  Englifh,  and  6d.  for  every  foreign  Ship  anchoring  in  the  Harbour  of  Shields  ;  which,  it  is  faid, 
produces  annually  about  Eighty  Pounds.    This  Leafe  at  prefent  belongs  to  his  Widow. 

This  View,  which  flictvs  the  North- Well  afpect  of  the  Conventual  Church,  was  drawn  Aqno  1773. 
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This  Monaftery  is  fituated  on  a  high  rocky  poinr,  on  the  north  fide  of" the  entrance  into  the  River  Tyne,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  North  Shields.  This  fitiution,  though  in  fummer  very  pleafant,  rsuft  in  winter,  or  tempeftuous 
weather,  have  been  extremely  bleak  and  uncomfortable,  particularly  to  perfons  of  advanced  age ;  fuch  as  the  generality 
of  Monks  were.  Indeed  this  objection  was  made  to  it  by  Waltheof,  who  is  faid  to  have  declared  it  an  unfit  place  for 
devotion,  being  too  horrid  and  uncultivated  for  the  habitation  of  religious  perfons. 

Substantial  as  thefe  objections  appear,  they  were  amply  compenfated  by  an  advantage  arifing  from  that  very 
lituation,  which  the  Monks  undoubtedly  felt,  and  knew  well  how  to  avail  themfelves  of.  The  exalted  rock  on  which 
this  Monaftery  flood,  rendered  it  vifible  at  fca  a  long  way  off,  in  every  direction,  whence  it  prefented  itfelf  as  if 
reminding  and  exhorting  Seamen  in  danger  to  make  their  vows,  and  promife  mafles  and  preftnts  to  the. Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Ofwin  for  their  deliverance.  Vows  of  this  kind  were  common  among  the  antients,  and  are  to  this  day  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  walls  of  whofe  Churches  are  covered  with  fhips,  boats,  and  other  votive  memorandums. 
Sv&fmus,  in  his  piece  entitled  The  Shipwreck,  has  very  humoroufly  defcribed  and  ridiculed  this  cuftom  of  bribing 
Heaven  in  cafe  of  fuddenemergencies.— — In  Germany,  below  almoft  every  dangerous  fall,  or  paflage  of  the  Rhine,  there 
is  a  Hermitage,  whofe  Hermit  or  his  Agent  wails  on  the  Paflengers  in  the  boat  as  foon  as  it  has  palled  fafely  over, 
requcfling  alms  as  a  reward  for  his  Prayers,  to  the  efficacy  of  which  they  arc  informed  they  owe  their  fafety.  Something 
like  this,  perhaps,  might  be  practifed  by  the  Monks,  from  which  undoubtedly  they  received  many  emoluments,  both  in 
gifts  and  money,  for  the  celebration  cf  mafles;  especially  as  the  entrance  into  Shields  Harbour  is  at  certain  times  bo:k 
diflicult  and  dangerous, 
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This  Priory  is  built  wiih  reddifh  ftones,  and  feems  to  be  the  work  of  different  periods;  many  of  the  arches  being 
circular,  and  fome  pointed.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been  highly  finifhed,  and  very  magnificent.  The  chief 
remains  are  thofe  of  the  Church,  at  the  eaft  end  of  which  is  a  fmall,  but  extremely  elegant  Chapel  or  Oratory,  its  height  and 
breadm  each  meafuring  nine  feet  ;  its  length,  eighteen.  It  i?  adorned  with  interfering  arches,  and  the  cieling 
ornamented  with  figures  in  relief,  reprefenting  Chrift  and  the  Twelve  Apoftles.  Thefe  are  enclofed  in  roundels,  or 
circles,  having  an  infeription  under  each  of  them  in  the  Old  Text  Hand :  both  thefe  and  the  figures  areas  fair  and 
perfect  as  when  firft  executed.  This  Chapel  is  lighted  by  a  round  window.  On  each  fide  of  the  door  are  two  Heads,in 
a  ft:  ile  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  general  tafte  of  the  Age  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  done;  and  over 
the  fame  door,  on  the  infide,  are  two  efcutcheons  charged  with  fome  of  the  quarterings  ufuallyborn  by  the  Percys  ;  lbme 
of  whom,  perhaps,  erected  this  Oratory,  or  were  poffibly  confiderable  Benefactors  to  the  Monaftery. 

The  Church  once  ferved  as  the  Parilh  Church  ;  but  being  much  decayed,  and  the  Parifhioners  in  the  Civil  War  being 
debarred  the  liberty  of  a  free  refort  to  it,  another  was  begun  in  the  year  16^9;  which  was  afterwards  finifhed  and  confe- 
crated  by  Bifhop  Cofins,  anno  1668.  Many  families  continue  to  bury  in  the  Cemetery  here;  although  there  is  a 
burial-place  at  the  New  Church. 

There  is  dill  Handing  here  a  firong  fquare  gate-way,  having  fmall  turrets,  like  guerites,  at  each  angle.  It  was 
■formerly  fenced  by  a  ditch,  over  which  there  was  a  draw-bridge  ;  but  thefe  have  long  been  demolished.  There  arc 
Hairs  leading  to  the  top  of  the  building,  from  whence  there  is  a  moll  extenfive  profpecl; — Durham  Abbey,  as  it  is  faid, 
•vifible  in  a  fine  day. 

Much  of  thefe  buildings  have  been  pulled  down  by  Mr.  Villars,  for  erecting  the  Barracks,  Light  Houfe,  his  own 
rhoufe  near  it,  and  other  edifices  ;  he  likewife  ftripped  off  the  lead,  which  till  then  had  covered  the  Church.  This  I 
was  informed  by  an  ancient  man  who  lived  near  the  fpot ;  and  who  likewife  faid,  A  great  deal,  particularly  a  long 
gallery,  had  fallen  down  of  itfelf. 

Towards  the  fouth  fide  this  Monaflery  feems  to  have  been  furrounded  by  a  double  enceinte  of  walls.—— The 
graves  of  many  perfons  faid  to  be  (lain  in  the  liege,  are  frequently  vifible  in  a  dry  fummer  without  the  walls  of  this 
place. 

To  this  Houfe  thefe  two  remarkable  perfous  formerly  belonged  :  John  Wethamftede,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  a  learned 
Hiftorian,  once  a  Canon  of  this  Priory,  who,  after  his  promotion,  prefented  it  with  a  gold  chalice  of  great  weight. 

John  of  Tynemcuth,  an  eminent  facred  Biographer,  born  at  Tyneinouth ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  once  a  Vicar  of  this 
Church. 

In  this  View,  which  was  drawn  anno  1775,  and  reprefents  the  north  fide  of  the  Cliff,  the  following  buildings  are 
(hewn  :  That  which  appears  neareft  the  right  hand  is  the  Gate;  farther,  towards  the  left,  is  the  Tower  of  the  Church  ; 
2nd  nsar  the  point  is  the  Light  Houfe,  and  Houfe  built  by  Mr.  Villars. 

The  annexed  Lift  of  the  Priors,  with  an  account  of  the  Penfions,  is  given  by  Browne  Willis,  Efq. — Remegius, 
iOQ2  ;  William  de  Bedford,  1 124;  Tho.  Le  More,  1340;  Juhn  Langton,  x 45  1  ;  Thomas  Gardiner,  1528. 

Robert  Blaceney  was  Prior  at  the  DilTolution,  at  which  time  he,  with  fifteen  Prebendaries  and  three  Novices, 
furrendered  this  Houfe  12th  January,  1539,  30  Hen.  VIII.  and  had  a  penfion  of  Sol.  per  annum  affigned  him. 
Anno  1 55  J,  here  remained  in  charge  37I.  12s.  in  annuities;  and  thefe  penfions,  viz.  Thomas  Caflle,  61.  13s.  4d. 
Henry  Woodall  and  Robert  Bolland,  61.  each  ;  Robert  Gatefhed  and  Robert  Foreman,  5I.  6s.  8d. ;  William  Carlifle, 
Stephen  Hayman,  Anthony  Gardiner,  George  Jafpar,  Clement  Wellminfter,  and  Robert  London,  4L  each,  Thomas 
purkam,  Robert  Charitie,  and  George  Faith,  2L  each. 
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This  Plate  exhibits  a  nearer  and  more  particular  View  of  the  only  part  of 
thefe  Ruins  which  appears  ever  to  have  belonged  to  a  Cattle,  or  building  for 
defence.  Indeed,  this  place  feems  to  have  derived  more  of  its  ttrength  from  its 
fituation  than  from  any  artificial  fortification.  It  is,  as  has  before  been  faid, 
inacceflible  on  the  north  and  eaft  fides,  and  very  advantageoufly  fituated  to  the 
fouth,  where  it  is  alfo  furrounded  by  a  double  wall :  to  the  weft  it  was  defended 
by  the  ftrong  machicolated  gate  here  fhewn,  with  its  ditch  and  draw-bridge. 

On  this  fpot  there  feems,  by  different  accounts,  to  have  been  a  Cattle,  or  place 
of  ftrength,  perhaps  in  the  Saxon  times,  before  the  Monattery,  but  certainly  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  when  Robert  Mowbray  took  refuge  therein. 
It  then  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Northumberland. 
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In  Peck's  Defiderata  Curiofa,  Tynemouth  Caftle  is  mentioned  in  the  lift  of 
Caftles,  Bulwarks,  and  FortrefTes,  garrifoned  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
whereby  it  appears,  here  was  a  mafter  gunner  at  eight-pence  per  diem,  and  fix  in- 
ferior gunners  at  fix-pence  per  diem  each. 

When  Camden  wrote  his  Britannia  it  was  in  good  repair,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  his  defcription  of  it  :  his  words  are,  "  It  is  now  called  Tihemouth  Caftle, 
"  and  glories  in  a  (lately  and  ftrong  Caftle." 

During  the  Civil  War  this  place  was  again  converted  into  a  fortrefs,  and  was 
befieged  and  taken  by  the  Scots,  anno  1644,  when  thirty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  great  ftore  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro  virions,  fell  into  their  hands ;  the 
garrifon  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  baggage,  but  bound  themfelves 
to  fubmit  to  the  Inftru&ions  of  the  Parliament.  Six  prifoners  made  their  efcape 
under  favour  of  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  by  letting  themfelves  down  through  a 
privy-houfe,  with  ropes  lengthened  out  by  feveral  meets  tied  together. 

The  fum  of  5000].  was  ordered  by  Parliament  to  repair  it,  and  the  works 
at  Newcaftle,  the  Town-wall,  Bridge,  and  Garrifon. 

Colonel  Henry  Lilburne  was  made  Governor  of  it,  who,  with  his  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  mofl  of  the  garrifon,  declared  for  the  King ;  the  news  of  which 
reaching  Newcaftle,  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  Governor  of  that  Place,  immediately, 
with  the  forces  under  his  command,  marched  againft  it,  and  after  a  fmart 
defence,  wherein  Colonel  Lilburne  and  others  were  flain,  took  it.  The  Befiegers 
wanting  fcaling-ladders,  entered  through  the'  embrazures  and  port-holes,  in  the 
face  of  the  guns  playing  againft  them.  As  foon  as  they  were  matters  of  the  fort, 
quarter  was  given  to  the  garrifon. 

On  the  right  hand,  after  pafTing  through  the  Gate,  there  is  a  fmall  building 
of  brick,  feemingly  a  Guard  Houfe  or  Magazine.  This  is  undoubtedly  of  later 
date  than  the  reft  of  the  building. 

This  View,  which  reprefents  the  infide  of  the  Gate,  as  it  appears  from  the  North-wall. 

was  drawn  anno  1773. 
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TJV1ZELL  CASTLE  AND  BRIDGE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

These  Buildings  ftand  almoft  at  the  northernmoft  extremity  of  the  county, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Till  and  Tweed. 

The  moft  ancient  account  of  this  Caftle  occurs  in  the  Efcheat  Roll  for  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  where,  in  the  4th  of  Edward  III.  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  Lordmip  and  Seat  of  Sir  William  Ridell,  who  had  alfo  the  Hamlets 
of  Dudhow  and  Grindon,  which  he  held  of  the  Bifhop  of  Durham  at  an  annual 
rent  of  twenty  marks,  and  by  the  performance  of  fuit  and  fervice  at  the  Epifco- 
pal  Court  at  Norham. 

It  came  afterwards  into  the  pofTeflion  of  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Selbys,  and  was,  in  the  6th  of  K.  Edward  VI.  held  by  Sir  John  Selby,  a  Com- 
miffioner  for  enclofures  of  the  Eaft  Marches,  and  Deputy  Warden  of  the  Eaft 
Marches  under  Henry  Lord  Hunfdon,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  Sir  John  Selby  claimed  a  Fifhery  in  the  river  Tweed,  called  Tilmouth- 
haugh  Fifhery,  but  his  claim  was  not  allowed  by  the  Commiffioners,  who, 
Anno  1553,  were  appointed  to  adjuft  and  fettle  the  claims  and  differences  between 
the  Borderers ;  they  adjudging  it  to  belong  to  the  LeiTee  of  the  Priory  of  Cold- 
ftream  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Twizell  had  only  a  right 
to  ufe  and  occupy  a  ring  net,  and  to  ftand  on  a  place  called  Fillifpotte,  upon  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  ri\er.  His  fon  William  Selby  had  the  Manors  of  Brankfton, 
Moneylaws,  Shotton,  Lowich,  and  half  the  Foreft  of  Cheviot. 


TWIZELL  CASTLE  AND  BRIDGE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

At  prefent  this  Cattle  belongs  to  Francis  Blake,  Efq.  and  has  lately  been  re- 
paired and  augmented  in  the  ancient  ftile.  The  river  Till,  which  runs  beneath 
it,  is  crofied  by  a  handfome  Stone  Bridge  of  one  arch,  nearly  femicircular, 
being  in  fpan  ninety  feet  feven  inches,  and  forty-fix  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
meafured  to  the  top  of  the  battlement. 

This  Bridge  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  a  Lady  of  the  Selby  family.  It  was 
in  being  in  Leland's  time,  and  is  by  him  thus  defcribed  in  his  Itinerary:  "  So  to 
L<  Twille  Bridge  of  Stone,  one  bow,  but  greate  and  ftronge,  where  is  a  Townlet 

and  a  Towre." 

At  Grindon,  near  this  place,  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  Scots,  in  1558,  by 
Thomas  Percy,  feventh  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  brother  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
when  many  of  the  Scots  were  drowned  in  this  river. 

On  a  riling  ground  near  Grindon,  about  a  quarter  of  a*  mile  fouth  from  Sandy- 
bank,  and  in  light  from  it  (according  to  Wallis),  are  four  upright  Stone-pillars, 
funeral  memorials  of  the  Chieftains  ilain  in  that  action. 

The  fame  reverend  Author  in  his  Hiftory  of  Northumberland  thus  defcribes 
the  Environs  of  this  Caftle  and  Bridge  :  "  Under  the  houfe  is  a  range  of  rocks, 
£t  cavernofe,  fringed  with  various  petrifications  of  mofs  and  other  fmall  plants, 
■"  formed  by  drippings  of  water  from  the  roof  and  crevices ;  a  natural  alcove  in 
"  one  part  of  it,  the  mofs -plants  on  the  fides  variegated  and  gilded  by  thofe 
'4  petrifying  drops,  a  fhort  upright  ftone  in  the  center,  in  party-coloured  lapideous 
s<  cloathing,  and  hollow  at  the  top  by  their  continual  falling  ;  a  fine  view  through 
"  the  arch  of  the  Bridge  of  a  Hoping  bank  of  hawthorn,  in  bloffom  beautiful ; 
6i  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Bridge  adorned  with  large  quantities  of  pellitory  of 
**  the  wall;  an  upright  rock,  of  a  great  fize,  and  tapering  to  the  top,  about  twenty 

feet  high,  a  little  below  the  Bridge  on  the  edge  of  the  Till ;  a  fountain  near  it, 
*'  confecrated  to  St.  Helen,  and  by  it  an  antient  fepulture,  faid  to  have  belonged 
"  to  the  family  Chapel." 


This  Plate,  which  exhibits  a  South  View  of  thefe  Edifices,  was  drawn  Anno  1768. 
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PLATE  I. 

This  Caftle  ftands  proudly  elevated  on  an  eminence  adjoining  to  the  South  end  of  the  town  of  Warkworth  ;  its  weft  fide  overlooks  the 
river  Coquet,  which,  after  almoft  furrounding  it,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent 
and  picturefque,  from  what  part  foever  it  is  viewed  ;  and  tho'  when  entire  it  was  far  from  being  deftitute  of  ftrength,  yet  its  appearance  doe 
not  excite  the  idea  of  one  of  thofe  rugged  fortrefles  deftined  folely  for  war,  wh^fe  gloomy  towers  fuggeft  to  the  imagination  only  dungeona>- 
thains,  and  executions ;  but  rather  that  of  fuch  an  ancient  hofpitable  manfion,  as  is  alluded  to  by  Milton  : 

"  Where  throngs  of  Knights  and  Barons  bold 
"  In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold." 

Or,  as  is  defcribed  in  our  old  romances,  where,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  wandering  Knight,  or  diftreffed  Piincefs,  found  honourable  recep- 
tion and  entertainment,  the  holy  Palmer  repofe  for  his  wearied  limbs,  and  the  poor  and  helplefs  their  daily  bread. 

The  Caftle  and  Mote,  according  to  an  antient  furvey,  contained  5  acres  17  \  perches  of  ground.  Its  walls,  on  the  South,  Eaft,  and 
Weft  fides,  are  garnifhed  with  towers.  The  great  gate  of  the  Caftle  is  on  the  South  fide,  between  two  polygonal  towers,  and  is  alfo  defended 
with  machicolations. 

The  Keep,  or  Dungeon,  forms  the  North  front ;  its  figure  is  a  fquare,  with  the  angles  canted  off.  Near  the  middle  of  each  face  of  this 
fquare  there  is  a  turret,  projecting  at  right  angles,  its  end  terminating  in  a  femi-hexagon  ;  thel'e  projections  are  of  the  fame  height  as  the  reft 
of  the  Keep.  This  Keep  is  very  large  and  lofty,  and  contains  a  variety  of  magnificent  apartments ;  above  it  rifes  a  high  watch-tower  com- 
manding an  almoft  unbounded  profpect.  On  the  North  fide,  next  the  ftreet,  are  Several  figures  of  angels  bearing  armorial  Ihields  !  and  on  the 
top  of  the  turret,  in  the  middle,  is  carved  in  baj-relief,  a  large  lion  rampant.  When  Leland  wrote  his  Itinerary,  this  Caftle  was  in  thorough  re- 
pair :  His  words  are,  "  Warkworth  Caftell  ftondythc  on  the  South  fyde  of  Coquet  water  ;  it  is  well  maynieyncd,  and  is  large."  At  that 
time,  the  Percy  family  was  under  attainder,  and  Warkworth,  &c.  in  the  hands- of  the  Crown;  during  which,  this  Caftle  was  probably 
negl  cted,  and  fell  into  the  decay  defcribed  in  the  following  furvey,  taken  about  the  year  1567,  when  the  family  had  been  rtftcred  but  a  few 
years.  As  this  furvey  contains  an  exact  and  curious  defcription  of  the  building  of  the  Caftle,  I  (hall  print  it  at  hrge,  together  with  fome 
particulars  relating  to  its  demolition;  all  wh  ch  have  been  communicated  to  mc  by  permiilion  of  their  Graces-  the  Duks  and  Duchtfs  of 
Northumberland,  being  preferved  among  the  archives  of  their  illuftrious  houfe. 

,  Extract  from  a  SURVEY,  by  Geo.  Cla r kson*,  1567.. 

*'  The  Caftell  of  Warkworth  ys  fituate  on  the  ryver  of  Cockett :  on  the  South  fyde  of  the  fame  ryv.^r  ys  one  little  mount  partclfy  maid  by 
■  nature  of  the  ground,  with  the  courfe  of  the  fayd  ryver  on  the  Weft  fyde,  and  on  the  Eaft  and  No.th  fyde  with  moytes  caftcn  and  mad  by 
"  mens  worke  ;  and  one  the  Sowth  parte  ys  the  waye  and  paflwdge  to  and  from  the  fayd  Cifttll  by  two  feverall  wayes  ;  one  of  the  which 
"  two  pafladges  were  good  to  be  mad  upe;  that  ys  the  waye  that  goyth  towardes  the  Sowth  by  the  loyninge  were  moft  expedyent;  thende* 
"  of  the  fayd  loyninge  ftrongly  ditched,  caftcn,  or  made  with  ftone  wall,  and  the  hye  ftreate  to  be  made  to  goo  thrrow  the  Demayncs,  and  'he 
*  fame  caftcn  in  a  loyning  there  with  a  ftronge  quickwooJe  h:dge  caftcn  of  eyiher  fyde;  the  ftones  of  tik'  old  cawtey  taken  awaye,  and.  % 

*  One  of  the  Auditors  to  the  then  Earl  of  Northumberland* 
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"  cawfey  newly  made  within  that  ground  of  the  fayd  demaynes,  viz.  from  the  North  end  of  a  meadow-clofe,  called  Tybbettes  Clofe,  Eart. 
«  ward,  to  one  hye  waye  that  goyth  to  the  gate  of  the  demaynes,  and  alonge  the  fame  waye  to  the  fayd  gate  ;  which  myght  be  done  with  final!' 
«  charge ;  and  that  done,  the  parke  wold  not  only  be  on  that  fyde  well  indofed,  the  dear  have  feedinge  nighe  the  gate  of  the  fayd  Caftell,  but 
"  alfo  yt  mold  be  a  great  ftrength  to  the  fayd  parke,  caftell,  and  groundes  jc-yninge  upon  the  fame,  a  better  paffadge  then  that  that  now  ys  in 
«  all  refpects,  and  hurt  no  perfon,  fo  that  the  fame  were  well  and  orderlye  done  or  made. 

"  The  buyldinge  of  the  fayd  Caftell  on  the  Sowth  parte,  is  thre  towres:  viz.  The  gatehoufe  towre,  in  the  middle  thereof;  which  is  th* 
"  entrye  at  a  draw  bridge  over  drye  moyte:  and  in  the  fame  towre  ys  a  prifon,  and  porter  lodge ;  and  over  the  fame  a  fare  lodginge,  called  the 
"  conftables  lodginge  ;  and  in  the  courtayne  between  the  gatehoufe  and  weft  towre  in  the  corner  beynge  round  of  diverfe  fquares,  called  Crady- 
"  fargus,  is  a  fare  and  comely  buyldinge,  a  chapell,  and  diverfe  houfes  of  office  one  the  ground;  and  above  the  great  chambre,  and  the  Lordes 
«  lodginge  :  all  which  be  now  in  great  decaye,  as  well  in  the  covertour  beynge  lead,  as  alfo  in  timbre,  and  glafs ;  and  without  fome  help  of 
»<  reparaciones  it  will  come  to  utter  ruin. 

"Turning  North  from  that  South-Weft  corner  ia  that  courtayn  ftreatchinge  to  another  little  towre,  called  the  pofterne  towre,  ys  th' 
"  old  hall,  which  was  verie  fare,  and  now  by  reafon  yt  was  in  decay,  ys  unroofed,  and  the  tymbre  taken  downe  lyinge  in  the  faid  Caftell. 
"  In  the  fame  fquare  a  buttrye,  pantrye,  and  kitchinge,  which  are  now  alfo  in  utter  decay.  And  at  th'  entrye  into  the  hall,  for  the  porche 
"  thereof,  is  rayfed  a  little  fquare  towre  wherein  is  two  chambres,  and  on  the  forefyd  in  ftone  portrayed  a  lyon  verie  workemanly  wrought, 
"  and  therefore  called  the  lyon  towre;  the  fame  is  covered  with  lead,  and  in  good  reparacions. 

"  Th'  other  towre,  called  the  pofterne  towre,  is  two  lodginges,  under  which  goith  owt  a  pofterne ;  and  the  fame  is  coverd  with  lead,  and  ia> 
a<  good  reparations. 

"In  th'  Eft  fyde  of  the  great  hall  was  an  ile  fett  owt  with  pyllers,  which  yet  ftandeth,  and  coverd  with  lead. 

"  From  the  gatehoufe  towre  to  the  towre  in  th'  Eft  corner,  called  ys  no  buyldinge,  but  onely  a  courtayne  wall,  far« 

"  and  of  a  new  buyldinge ;  and  in  that  towre  is  a  liable  one  the  ground,  and  thre  lodgings  above  :  the  fame  is  coverd  with  lead,  and  in  good 
41  jeparacions. 

"Turnynge  from  that  towre  towards  the  doungeon  North,  is  another  little  turrett  In  the  wall,  ys  fett  upon  that  courteyn  wall 
ftables  and  gardeners  oyer  the  fame  coverd  with  flate,  and  in  good  reparacions. 

"Over  the  courte  from  the  fayd  towre,  called  the  pofterne  towre,  to  the  faid  turrett,  is  the  foundacion  of  a  houfe,  which  was  ment  to 
"  have  been  a  colledge,  and  good  parte  of  the  walls  were  builded;  which  if  yt  had  bene  finifhed  and  made  a  parfit  fquare,  the  fame  had 
"  been  a  divifion  betweene  the  faid  courte  to  the  lodgings  before  recyted,  and  the  doungeon.  The  buildinge  that  was  made  of  the  fayd  collidge 
"  is  now  taken  awaye,  favinge  that  certeyn  walls  under  the  ground  thereof  yet  remayne  :  and  at  th'  Eaft  part  thereof  is  now  a  brewhoufe  and- 
•«  bakhoufe,  coverd  with  (late,  and  in  good  reparacions. 

"  I  n  the  fayd  courte  is  a  drawell  which  ferveth  the  holle  houfe  of  water. 

"The  doungion  is  in  the  North  parte  of  the  fcyte  of  the  fayd  Caftell,  fett  upon  a  little  mount  highyer  than  the  reft  of  the  cowrte 

hi  fteppes  of  a  Greas  before  ye  enter  to  yt :  and  the  fame  ys  buyld  as  a  foure  fquare,  and  owt  of  every  fquare  one  towre  s 

fi  ai)  which  be  fo  quarterly  fquared  together,  that  in  the-fight  every  parte  appeareth  fy va  towres  very  finely  wrought  of  mafon  worke ;  and  in 
"  the  fame  conteyned,  as  well  a  fare  hall,  kytchinge,  and  all  other  houfes  of  offices  verie  fare  and  apteley  placed,  as  alfo  great  chambre, 
"  chapell,  and  lodgings  for  the  lord  and  his  trayn. 

"In  the  middle  thereof  is  a  peace  voy'd,  which  is  called  a  lanterne  ;  which  both  receyveth  the  water  from  diverfe  fpowtes  of  the  lead, 

and  hath  his  conveyance  for  the  fame  :  and  alfo  gevith  light  to  certeyne  lodgings  in  fome  partes.  And  on  the  parte  of  the  fame  at  the  top 
»'  ys  rayfed  of  a  good  hight  above  all  the  houfes  a  turrett,  called  the  watch  houfe  ;  upon  the  top  whereof  ys  a  great  vyew  to  be  had,  and  a 
"  fare  profpeft,  as  well  towards  the  fea,  as  all  parties  of  the  land. 

"In  the  North  part  of  the  fay'd  douDgeon  ys  portrayed  a  lyon  w  rought  in  the  ftoae  verie  workmanly. 

"The  Caftell  is  envyroned  on  thre  partes  with  the  fayd  ryver;  and  of  the  North  parte,  in  an  angle  within  the  fay'd  water,  is  fituafe  a 
'*  towne,  called  the  borowgh  of  Warkworth,  and  the  pariffi  church  :  and  at  the  North  end  thereof  a  bridge  over  the  water,  and  a  little  towre 
•«  buyld  on  th'  ende  of  the  fayd  bridge,  wher  a  pare  of  gates  ys  hanged  :  and  now  the  faid  towre  ys  without  roof,  and  cover;  and  without 
«'  amendment  will  in  thort  tyme  uttcrlye  decay  ;  yt  lhalbe  therefore  very  requifete  that  the  towre  be  withill  fpeed  r3paired,  and  the  gates 
"  hanged  upe,  which  fhall  be  a  great  favety  and  comoditye  for  the  towne." 

This  Caftle  (principally  the  buildings  in  the  outer  court)  for  want  of  repairs  dill  growing  more  ruinous,  a  warrant  (as  appears  from  an 
eatry  made  in  a  book  containing  copies  of  commiffions,  warrants,  &c.  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  affairs)  was  granted  to  Mr.  Whitehead, 
one  of  the  ftewards  to  that  Earl,  dated  the  24th  of  June,  160?,  "  to  take  down  the  lead  that  lieth  upon  the  ruinous  towers  and  places  of 
"  Warkworth  to  way  it  and  lay  it  uppe,  and  to  certify  his  Lordfhip  of  the  quantity  thereof,  that  tbe  places  where  lead  is  taken  olf,  be  coverd 
*•  againe  for  the  prefervation  of  the  timber."    And  in  16  10  the  old  timber  of  the  buildings  in  the  outer  court  was  fold  for  28I. 

I  n  1672  the  Dongeon  or  Keep  of  the  Caftle  was  unroofed,  &c.  at  the  inftance  of  Jofeph  Cljrke,  one  of  the  audrters  to  the  family,  who 
obtained  a  gift  of  the  materials  from  the  tnen  Countefs  of  Noithumbcrland.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  him  to  one  of  the 
lenants  •- 

"  William  Milbcurne,' 

"  Be  i  n  oz  to  take  downe  the  materialls  of  Warkworth  Caftle,  which  are  eiven  me  by  the  Countefs  of  Northumberland  to  build  a  houfe 

*  at  Cheuton,  I  doe  defire  you  to  fpeake  to  all  her  I  adiftupps  tenants  in  Warkeworth,  Birlinge,  Bufton,  Acklington,  Shilbottle,  Lefbury, 
"  Longhaughton,  and  Bilton,  that  they  will  affift  me  with  their  draughts  as  foone  as  con  eniently  they  can,  to  remove  the  lead  and  tymber 

*  which  fhall  be  taken  downe,  and  fuch  other  materialls  as  fhall  be  fitt  to  be  removed,  and  bringeitto  Cheuton,  which  will  be  an  obligation 
"  to  theire  and  your  friend, 

Newcaftle,  Jo.  Clarke, 

a  7  April,  1672. 

To  my  lovinge  friend  In  regard  they  are  like  to  be  out  three  days  ere  they  gett  home,  I  fhall  be  content  to 

William  Melbourne,  at  allowe  every  wayne  half  a  crowne,  and  let  me  know  wiio  refule  tu  doe  ms 

his  houfe  at  Birlinge.  ■  they  — 

This  View,  which  repiefcats  the  North  afpeft  of  the  Caftle,  was  drawn  Anno  J773. 


WARKWORTH  CASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND.. 

PLATE  H. 


"War  k  worth  was  formerly  the  Barony  of  Roger  Fitz-Richard,  who  held  it  by  the  fervice  of  one  Knight's  fee.  It  was  grant-- 
ed  to  him  by  king  Henry  II.  together  with  the  manors  of  Corbrig,  8rc.  Thefe  were  confirmed  to  him  by  Richard  I.  He  married 
Elianor,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co  heirs  of  Henry  de  ElTex,  baron  of  Raleigh  and  Clavering,  and  had  by  her  Robert,  fur- 
named  Fitz-Roger,  to  whom  King  John,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  the  grant  of  the  fee  of  inheritance  of  the 
Caftle  and  Manor  of  Warkworth,  with  the  appurtenances  made  by  his  father,  as  beneficially  and  as  entirely  as  it  was  held  by 
Henry  I.  And  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  year  of  his  reign,  that  king  likewife  granted  to  the  faid  Robert,  the  Manors  of  Newburn, 
Corbrig,  and  Rothbury.  Reflecting  the  lair,  was  a  claufe,  prohibiting  any  one  to  hunt  in  the  foreft  thereunto  belonging,  with- 
out licence  from  the  faid  Robert,  or  his  heirs,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  to  them  all  the  horfes  and  dogs  concerned  in 
fuch  trefpafs,  and  alfo  a  fine  to  the  king  of  ten  pounds. 

This  Robert  died  about  the  12th  of  king  John,  leaving  ifTue  by  Margaret,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  William  de  Caife- 
netto,  alias  Cheney  and  relict  of  Hugh  de  CrefTy,  one  fon,  called  John,  and  furnamed  Fits-Robert ;  to  whom  king  John  in  Hre 
14th  year  of  hi;  reign  confirmed  the  Caftle  and  Manor  of  Warkworth,  to  be  held  by  the  accuftomcd  fervice  of  one  knight's 
fee;  alfo  the  Manors  of  RoJibury,  Corbrig,  Clavering,  and  divers  others,  under  the  fame  fcrviccs  and  conditions,  by  which 
they  were  held  by  his  father.  He  married  Alda,  heirefs  of  Hugh  de  Baliol,  and  left  at  his  death  three  fons  ;  the  eldeft  of 
which,  Roger  Fitz-John,  fucceeded  to  the  inheritance  of  his  Baronies  and  Manors.  He  died  feifed  thereof  33d  of  Henry  III. 
leaving  iffue,  Robert,  firnamcd  Fitz-Roger,  the  fecond  of  that  name,  an  only  child,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  very  young. 
This  Robert  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Lord  de  la  Zouch,  and  dying  in  the  3d  of  Edward  II.  left  an  only  fon,  named 
John  ;  who  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Clavering,  leaving  the  ancient  fafhion  of  framing  furnames  out  of  the  Chriftian  names 
of  their  fathers  ;  this,  according  to  Camden,  was  in  obedience  to  an  order  made  by  king  Edward  I. 

This  John  de  Clavering,  in  confidcration  of  a  grant  for  life  of  certain  crown  lands  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Northampton,  eftimatcd  at  405  1.  2  s.  id.  per  annum,  with  the  confent  of  Hawifia  his  wife,  made  over  to  king  Edward  11.  the 
reverfion  in  fee  of  his  Barony  and  Caftle  of  Warkworth,  with  the  Manors  of  Rowbury,  (Rothbury)  Newburuc,  and  Corbrig, 
then  valued  at  70M.  per  annum,  provided  he  (hould  die  without  ifTue-niale.  This  reverfion  king  Fdward  111.  in  the  2d  year 
of  his  reign  (John  tie  Clavering  beii;g  then  living)  granted  to  Henry  de  Percy  and  his  heirs,  to  be  held  by  the  accuftomed  fer- 
vices  :  which  grant  was  two  years  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  parliament ;  and  John  de  Clavering  dying  that  year,  the  king 
directed  by  his  writ,  dated  the  24th  of  January,  that  the  feveral  Baronies  and  Manors  fhould  be  delivered  to  him,  which  vi-as 
accordingly  done.   This  grant  was  in  lieu  of  a  fee  of  500  macks,  which  the  king  had  engaged  to  pay  to  Sir  Henry  Pe  rcy, 


WARKWORTH   CASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

then  go ver ..or  of  Berwick,  during  life,  as  the  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey  fays,  out  of  the  cuftoms  of  Berwick:  whicSa 
ftipend  was  6y  agreement  to  ceafe,  as  foon  as  Percy  became  poffeffed  of  thefe  Manors. 

In  the  Percy  family  Warkworth  Caftle  continued,  being  handed  down  from  father  to  fon,  all  of  the  name  of  Henry,  till 
the  8th  of  Richard  II.  anno  1384,  when  the  Scots  having  taken  the  Caftle  of  Berwick,  by  bribing  the  perfon  to  whom  Henry 
Percy,  firft  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  entrufted  the  keeping  thereof ;  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  then  a  great  enemy  to  that 
nobleman,  accufed  him  of  treafon  before  the  lords,  and  even  procured  his  condemnation,  and  the  confequent  confifcation  of 
his  eftates;  but  the  earl  having  re-taken  Berwick,  and  made  his  innocence  apparent,  was  again  reftored  to  his  honours  and 
eftates. 

In  the  fucceeding  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.  when  that  king  quarrelled  with  the  Percys,  who  had  helped  him  to  the  crown, 
this  Caftle  was  taken  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  beftowed  upon  Sir  Robert  Umfreville,  knt.  in  whofe  poffelfion  it 
continued  till  the  reftoration  of  the  Percy  family  in  the  fucceeding  reign.  John  Harding,  the  author  of  the  old  Metrical 
Chronicle,  who  was  conftable  of  Warkworth  Caftle  at  that  time,  mentions  a  very  remarkable  circumftance,  viz.  that  the 
Percy  family,  in  taking  up  arms  againft  king  Henry  IV.  had  been  excited  to  this  meafure  by  their  brother  peers,  who  after- 
wards deceived  them.  I  fliall  give  Harding's  own  words,  as  they  occur  in  the  title  or  argument  of  his  cciii  chapter.  London, 
1543,  4to. 

"  For  the  erle  of  Marche  his  right,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  his  uncle,  earl  of  Worcefter,  faught  with  the 
"  kyng,  and  were  {lain  at  the  battaill  of  Shrewefbury  (in  I4°3)  wher  all  the  lordes  deceived  them ....  that  were  bounde  to 
"  them  by  their  feales,  except  the  erle  of  Stafford:  whiche  letters  I  sawe  in  the  Caftell  of  Werkeworth,  when  I  was  confta- 
"  ble  of  it,  under  my  lorde  Sir  Robert  Umfreville,  who  had  that  Caftell  of  kyng  Henry  his  gift,  by  forfeture  of  the  erle  of 

"  Northumberland." 

After  the  reftoration  of  the  Percy  family,  in  the  2d  year  of  king  Henry  V.  this  Caftle  continued  in  poffeffion  of  the  Earls 
of  Northumberland  ;  till,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancafter,  this  great  family  was  again  attainted,  be- 
ing involved  in  the  ruin  that  attended  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  to  which  they  were  firm  adherents.  Accordingly,  in  the  firfir 
parliament  of  king  Edward  IV.  Henry  Percy,  fon  of  Henry  Percy,  third  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been  flain  at 
the  battle  of  Towton-field,  was  attainted,  and  the  eftates  forfeited  were  given  away  to  gratify  foine  of  the  principal  adherents 
of  the  houfe  of  York. 

But  this  cloud  foon  blew  over  ;  for  in  the  1 2th  year  of  king  Edward  IV.  in  the  parliament  held  at  Weftminfter  in  October 
6th,  the  king  fitting  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  in  the  painted  chamber,  this  Sir  Henry  Percy  was  reftored  in  blood  to  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland  (of  which  he  was  fourth  earl)  and  to  all  fuch  hereditaments  of  Henry  Percy,  his  father,  the  late  earl,  as 
came  to  the  king's  hands  ;  and  the  attainder  was  made  void.  / 

These  eftates  then  reftored,  among  which  was  Warkworth  Caftle,  were  fucceffively  enjoyed  by  his  fon  and  grandfon,  the 
fifth  and  fixth  earls  of  Northumberland ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  laft  of  thefe,  they  came  again  into  poffeffion  of  the  crown. 
For  Sir  Thomas  Fercy,  knt.  brother  and  heir  to  Henry  Percy,  fixth  earl,  having  been  executed  and  attainted,  for  being  con- 
cerned in  what  was  catted  Afke's  rebellion,  ann.  29  Henry  VIII.  1538.  the  earl  his  brother  had,  with  a  wife  precaution,  left 
all  his  eftates  to  the  crown,  in  order  to  keep  them  entire,  till  the  family  fhould  be  again  reftored. 

Accordingly  fo  it  happened;  for  after  the  execution  and  attainder  of  John  Dudley,  who  had  been  created  duke  of 
Northumberland  by  king  Edward  VI.  the  Percy  family  was  again  reftored,  in  1557,  to  all  their  honours  and  eftates,  in  the 
perfon  of  Thomas  Percy,  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  abovementioned,  whom  queen  Mary,  by  her  letters  patent,  (dated  3  and  4  Philip 
and  Mary)  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  baron  Percy,  &:c.  and  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  reinftated  him  in  all  the  eftates  of 
his  anceftors  that  were  then  in  the  crown  ;  of  which  the  Barony  and  Caftle  of  Warkworth  were  a  part.  But  this  Thomas,  who 
was  the  feventh  earl  of  Northumberland,  unfortunately  engaging  with  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  in  the  great  Northern 
infurreftion  againft  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1569,  was,  after  having  been  kept  prifoner  in  Scotland  two  years,  delivered  up  to 
the  queen's  officers  in  the  North,  and  beheaded  at  York,  on  the  22d  of  Auguft,  1572. 

However  by  virtue  of  the  intails  in  the  laft  Creation,  the  titles  and  eftates  were  not  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder 
©f  Earl  Thomas  ;  but  defcended  to  his  brother  Henry  Percy,  eighth  earl  of  Northumberland;  and  paffed  through  his 
feveral  fucceffors,  till  at  laft  the  earldom  became  extinct,  on  the  death  of  Jofceline  Percy,  the  eleventh  earl,  who  died  without 
iffue-malc,  in  1670  ;  but  the  Baronies  and  Eftates  devolved  (in  right  of  his  mother,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  only  daughter 
of  earl  Jofceline,  and  wife  of  Charles,  duke  of  Somcrfet)  to  Algernon  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerfet,  who,  during  the  life  of 
his  father,  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  as  Baron  Percy,  &c.  Eut  this  nobleman  (having  then  only  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithfon,  bart.)  was  in  the  23d  of  George  II.  1749,  created  baron  Warkworth,  of  Warkworth 
Caftle,  and  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  remainder  to  his  fon-in-law  Sir  Hugh  Smithfon;  who,  on  the  death  of  the  faid  duke 
Algernon,  thus  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  his  lady  became  in  her  own  right  baronefs  Percy,  Lucy, 
Poinings,  FiU-Payne,  Brian,  and  Latimer.  With  thefe  titles  defcended  the  great  eftates  of  the  Percy  family  in  Northumberland 
and  this  Cuftle  and  Barony  of  Warkworth. 

After  this  (hort  hiftory  of  the  inheritance,  &:c.  of  the  Caftle  of  Wark  vorth,  it  may  only  be  needful  to  add,  that  its 
beautiful  fituation  and  elegant  ftructure,  rendered  it,  for  many  ages,  the  favourite  relidence  of  the  Percy  family.  Mofb 
of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  appear  to  have  relided  here,  when  their  affairs  required  their  prefence  in  Northumberland  ; 
and  their  larger  Caftle  of  Alnv\  kk  (which  is  only  10  miles  from  Waikwqrtl))  was  rather  ufed  as  a  military  fortreff  and 
filled  with  a  ganifon,  than  as  a  phice  of  domcftic  abode. 

For  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Caftle  and  Barony  came  into  poffeflien  of  the  Percy  family,  extracted  from 
the  original  records  in  his  keeping,  I  am  indebted  to  Thomas  Butler,  Efq;  F.  S.  A.  principal  agent  to  the  duke  and  dacbefs 
of  Nortliumbeiland,  and  clerk  of  the  p?ace  for  the  county  of  Middlefcx. 


PKIAR   BACONS    S  T  U  D  2~,  OXFORD, 

This  Tower  flands  on  a  bridge  called  Grand  Pont,  and  the  South  Bridge,  built  (ac- 
cording to  Anthony  a  Wood's  Account  of  Oxford,  lately  publiflhed  by  Sir  John  Peaflhall) 
by  Robert  D'Oyley,  the  firft  of  that  name,  on  the  fite  of  a  more  ancient  one,  proved  by 
records  to  have  been  {landing  in  the  time  of  King  Etheldred,  and  fuppofed  as  old  as  the 
times  of  the  Britons. 

Tradition  relates,  that  this  Tower  was  the  Study,  or  Obfervatory,  of  Friar  Bacon, 
an  eminent  Mathematician,  Philofopher,  and  one  of  the  Inventors  of  Gun-powder,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  whofe  fuperior  abilities  (fuch  was 
the  ignorance  and  fuperflition  of  the  times)  brought  on  him  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Magician.  Among  other  ridiculous  (lories  told  of  him,  it  is  faid,  that  by  his  art  he  fo  con- 
ftru&ed  this  his  Study,  that  it  will  fall  whenever  a  more  learned  man  than  himfelf 
fhall  pafs  under  it. 


\ 


FRIAR    B  A  C  O  N 's    STUDY,  OXFORD. 


The  following  Hiftory  of  this  Building  is  given  in  the  above-cited  Account:  **  Be- 
•*  fore  I  go  farther  (fays  he),  I  muft  take  notice  of  the  Tower,  with  a  gate  and  com- 
"  mon  palfage  underneath,  called  Friar  Bacon's  Study,  which  ftandeth  on  this  bridge  near 
"  the  end  next  the  City  a  name  merely  traditional,  and  not  in  any  record  to  be  found. 
*'  It  has  been  delivered  as  a  facl  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  from  them  well- 
"  verfed  in  Aftronomy,  and  the  Antiquities  of  Roger  Bacon,  a  Francifcan  Friar  of  this 
"  place,  who  died  1292,  known  to  be  a  great  Aftronomer,  that  he  was  ufed  in  the  night 
"  to  afcend  this  place,  and  to  take  the  altitude  and  diftance  of  the  ftars. 

*'  Of  its  foundation,  it  is  moll  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  King 
«'  Stephen's  time,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  troublefome  wars  of  the  Barons  •,  being 
**  then  built  as  a  Pharos,  or  high  Watch-tower  for  the  defence  of  the  City. — In  the 
"  28th  of  Hen.  III.  and  K.  Edw.  Ift's  reigns,  there  are  mentions  of  it,  under  the  name 
"  of  the  New  Gate  and  Tower  on  the  South  Bridge.  Not  that  it  was  then  newly  built ; 
"  but  it  was  the  name  impofed  on  it,  and  by  that  name  called  through  all  the  reigns 
*'  till  Queen  Elizabeth. — In  the  7th  year  of  that  Queen  it  was  lett  to  Dr.  White,  for 
"  feveral  years,  conditionally,  that  he  mould  fuffer  the  Archdeacon's  Court  of  Berks  to 
"  be  kept  there ;  and  alfo,  that  the  Citizens  mould  have  free  ingrefs  and  regrefs  in 
«*  times  of  need  and  danger  for  the  defence  of  the  City.  But  33d  of  Q^  Eliz.  it  was 
"  lett  to  the  Citizens  by  the  name  of  Batchelor's  Tower,  fo  called  by  Mr.  Windfore  j 
*'  and  is  fo  written  in  Difmiflions  to  this  day  :  and  the  Three  Hams  belonging  to,  and 
"  near  adjoining  to  it,  are  called  the  Tower  Ham,  Batchelor's  Ham,  and  Ewftich  Ham  $ 
"  being  little  clofes,  each  furrounded  by  the  river." 

This  Tower  was  lately  hired  by  a  perfon  from  London,  at  40I.  per  annum,  to 
conftrucl:  the  water-works  for  fupplying  the  houfes  and  colleges  ;  but  the  fcheme  not 
meeting  with  fuccefs,  he  relinquished  it,  and  advenifed  the  Tower  to  be  let» 

This  View  was  taken  Anno  1774. 


BANBVRT  CHURCH,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

Banbury  Church  is  an  handfome  ftone  edifice,  having  a  lofty  iquare  tower 
crowned  with  eight  pinnacles,  and  containing  fix  well  tuned  bells.  This  build- 
ing has  fomething  elegant  and  picturefque  in  its  conftru&ion,  appearing  rather 
like  a  Cathedral  than  a  common  Parochial  Church  :  its  ftile  befpeaks  it  of  no 
very  modern  date ;  but  neither  the  time  of  its  erection,  nor  the  name  of  its 
Founder  nor  Architect,  have  been  preferved  by  hiftory  or  tradition. 

The  length  of  this  Church,  according  to  Sir  John  Pefhal,  who  meafured  it 
very  carefully,  is  thirty  yards  three  inches,  exclufive  of  the  Chapel,  which  is 
twenty-two  yards  three  inches  long  ;  its  breadth,  twenty-nine  yards  feventeen 
inches.  It  has  two  Aifles  extending  to  the  Chancel,  and  over  the  weft  end  an 
handfome  organ,  fet  up  anno  1769  by  a  voluntary  fubfcription. 

Over  the  eaft  end  is  a  gallery,  and  another  over  the  weft  Aifle.  Over  the  firftis 
painted  on  the  wall  the  Arms  of  the  Town,  viz.  Az.  the  Sun,  Or.  Motto,  Deus  eft 
nobis  Sol  et  Scutum,  i.  e.  God  is  our  Sun  and  Shield ;  and  above  this  the  King's 
Arms. 

Anno  1109,  10th  of  Hen.  Ift,  the  tythes  of  this  Church,  as  may  be  feen  in 
Dugdale's  Monafticon,  were  given,  with  thofe  of  Cropredy,  Tame,  and  Minfter, 
cum  Bordariis,  or  with  the  Borderers,  a  lower  clafs  of  villeins,  to  the  Canons  of  the 
Monaftery  of  Eyniham  in  this  county,  by  Gilbert  Baffet,  fon  of  Ralph,  Juftice 
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of  England.  Soon  after,  this  Church  with  its  impropriation  was  made  a  Prebend 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Anno  1534,  at  the  diffolution  of  Religious  Houfes,  or 
Reformation,  it  was  given  to  the  See  of  Lincoln;  and  after,  by  the  tame  conceflion 
of  Thomas  Holbech,  then  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  transferred  to  the  See  of  Oxford, 
anno  1547;  the  Biiliop  of  Lincoln  referving  to  himfelf  judicial  and  vifitatorial 
power  over  the  Church. 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary  thus  writes  of  this  Church  :  "  Ther  is  but  one  Paroch 
"  Church  at  Banbury,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  :  it  is  a  large  thinge,  efpecially  in 
"  breadth.  I  faw  but  one  notable  Tomb  in  the  Church,  and  that  is  Black 
"  Marble,  wherein  William  Cope,  Coferer  to  K.  H.  7,  is  buried.  In  the  Church- 
ct  yard  be  Houfes  for  Chauntery  Prieftes.  The  Perfonage  of  Banbury  is  a  Prebende 
"  of  Lincoln.    Ther  is  a  Vicar  endowed. 

"  In  Ecton,  Banbury  is  registered  among  the  Livings  difcharged.  The  Bimop  of 
"  Oxford  is  Propr.  and  Patr.  Olim  Preb.  of  Banbury  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
"  Propr  and  Patr.    The  clear  yearly  value  1 61.  15s.  6d.    The  yearly  tenths 

"  21.  4s.  od.y 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1757.. 
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BEAUMONT     PALACE,  OXFORD. 

This  Palace  obtained  its  name  from  its  fituation,  which  was  in  a  certain  diftrift  in  the  North  Suburbs,  called 
Bellus  Mons,  or  Beaumont ;  wherein,  according  to  diverfe  Authors,  the  ancient  Univerfity  ftood. 

"  Herein  it  was,"  fays  Anthony  a  Wood,  (in  his  Account  of  Oxford,  publilhed  by  Sir  John  Peaftiall)  "that 
"  King  Henry  I.  for  the  great  pleafure  of  the  feat,  the  fweetnefs  and  delectablenefs  of  the  air,  as  efpecially  for 
"  the  fake  of  the  Univerfity,  being  much  given  to  learning  and  philofophy*,  built  a  palace  for  him  and  his 
"  retinue. 

Ro^  tells  us,  that  he  was  not  only  incited  to  do  it  for  thefe  purpofes,  but  alfo  becaufe  of  his  vicinity  to 
**  Woodftock  Park,  in  which  he  tcok  fo  great  delight. 

"  In  this  Palace,  finifhed  circ.  1128,  Richard,  fon  of.  King  Henry  II.  received  his  nrft  breath  f,  (afterwards 
"  King  Richard  I.)  for  which  were  great  rejoicings  here. 

"  King  Henry  II.  had  fo  great  refpedl  for  this  place,  that  he  granted  feveral  privileges  to  the  Burgefles 
*'  of  Oxford.    In  his  reign,  viz.  the  3d  and  9th  of  it,  this  place  was  repaired,  according  to  the  Sheriff's 

*  accounts  ;  in  the  laft  of  which,  from  the  many  oaks  cut  down,  it  feemcth  to  have  been  much  out  of  order, 
and  almoft  re-edified.    In  the  33d  of  Henry  III.  it  was  repaired  again  X,  and  18/.         $d.  brought  in  for 

14  glazing  it,  repairing  the  Chapels,  the  King's  Chamber,  the  Queen's  Wardrobe,  and  the  Porter's  Houfe, 
"  which  was  at  the  gate  looking  towards  Broker  Hey's.  After  it  had  continued  the  refidence  fome  time  of  King 
"  Henry  I.  King  Stephen  (who  lay  here  at  his  fiegeofMaud  the  Emprefs  in  the  Caftle)  K.  Henry  II.  Richard  I. 

•  King  John,  Henry  III.  Edward  I.  and  II.  it  was  at  laft,  in  relation  to  a  folemn  vow  by  him  taken,  given  to 
"  the  Carmelite  Friars,  who  immediately  upon  this  gift  tranflated  themfelves  from  their  old  habitation  on  the 
"  weft  fide  of  Stockwell-ftreet  to  this  of  the  King's;  wherein  afterwards,  though  alienated  from  its  proper 
"  ufes,  yet  moft  of  the  fucceeding  Kings,  at  their  arrival  in  thefe  parts,  took  up  their  refidence  and  lodge. 

"  This  Manlier,  they  obtained  by  means  of  Robert  Baftion,  a  Carmelite  ;  and  in  his  time  a  celebrated  Poet, 
"  who  in  a  potm  on  King  Edward  engaging  the  Scots,  rendered  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  father,  as  he  after- 
"  wards  did  to  his  fon  Edward  II.  who  being  in  danger  by  flight,  after  the  battle  fought  between  him  and 
"  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was  promifed  fafety,  upon  condition  that  he  would  build  a  houfe  for  the 

*  Dc  Rrg.  Angl    MSS.  in  Bib.  Cotton,  in  H.  I. 

f  Rut.  Pip.  9.  R.  I.  in  Scce. 
t  Rot.  M,  II,  in  Rem.  Sc*c.  cx  jit.  D.  Thefaur. 
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"  Carmelites  on  his  return  to  England.  But  through  want  of  money  being  hindered  from  building  them  one, 
"  he  agreed,  efpecially  by  the  perfuafion  of  his  friends,  to  give  and  confirm  to  them  this  his  Palace,  at  a 
"  Parliament  met  at  York;  and  further,  ordained  the  refidence  0P24.  Friars  therein,  who  mould  attend  the 
"  itudy  of  Divinity,  and  each  of  them  receive  five  marks  per  ann.  out  of  the  Royal  Purfe  orTreafury;  which 
u  penfion  was,  in  the  4th  of  Edward  Ill's  reign,  difputed,  and,  as  is  thought,  taken  away.  King  Edward  II,  in 
"  the  fame  year  in  which  he  gave  them  his  Palace,  granted,  for  their  enlarging  this  feat,  two  other  tenements, 
xt  fituate  almolt  oppofite  to  Gloucefter-Hall,  Stockwell-ftreet. 

"  And  thus  thefe  Carmelites,  who,  in  their  primitive  Hate,  lived  the  moft  reclufe  from  human  converfation, 
"  were  afterwards,  by  receiving  confeftions  (forbidden  them  by  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury),  grown  popular;  they 
"  advanced  themfelves  to  great  riches ;  and  having  the  moll  ample  feat  in  Oxford,  folaced  themfelves  with  all 
"  manner  of  pleafures. 

««  And  to  confirm  a  continuance  of  this  Palace,  &c.  to  them  and  their  fucceffors,  they  procured  a  Bull  from 
"  Pope  John  XXI.  in  the  2d  year  of  his  papacy,  by  which  the  King's  grant  was  confirmed  to  them  ;  indulging 
"  them  with  the  power  of  leaving  their  ancient  feat,  and  either  felling  or  commuting  the  fame  for  other  lands 
"  and  houfes,  notwithitanding  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth's  Bull  to  the  contrary. 

"  Aftlr  this  they  purchafed  leave  of  the  Ofney  Convent,  3d.  Non.  Apr.  13  18,  (this  new  feat  being  within 
"  the  manor  and  parifli  of  Magdalene)  either  in  the  fame  houfe  or  the  King's  palace  to  celebrate  divine  fervice, 
"  and  to  bury  their  dead,  &c.  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  privileges,  without  diminution  or  impediment ; 
"  which  liberty  they  obtained  from  Robert  Garlington,  the  vicar  of  the  parifh  ;  and  from  J.  Dalderby,  Bifhop  of 
"  Lincoln,  by  letters  dated  at  Bugden  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  13 18,  confirmed  with  all  the  liberty,  and  all  they 
"  had  obtained  of  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  Ofney.  After  which  they  procured  of  their  Diocefan,  that  their  new 
"  pofleflions  mould  be  confecrated  to  facred  ufes. 

"  They  had  erected  here  three  fchools,  (one  whereof  in  their  firft  manfion  built  for  them  by  H.  de  Hama)  in 
"  this  their  new  one  two  ;  one  for  divinity,  the  other  for  philofophy,  from  whence  ifiued  many  learned  authors,  as 
'*  J.  Chelmefton,  W.  Lidlington,  Robert  and  J.  Walfingham,  J.  Brecon  thorp,  Robert  Baftion,  &c. 

"  It  was  cuftomary  for  the  Religious  to  have  fchools  within  themfelves,  that  bore  the  name  of  their  refpe£live 

order.  T  hus,  the  Augultine  fchools — of  whom  hereafter— The  Carmelites  fchools  fcr  divinity  and  philofophy,  in 
"  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  &c. — Wood  Ath.  577.  Ken.  per.  Ant. 

"  Their  hall  in  this  royal  feat  was  fit  for  Kings,  many  of  whom  had  kept  the  PaiTover  and  Nativity  here. 
"  The  church  was  fpacious  and  very  handfome ;  in  the  fteeple  a  good  ring  of  bells,  and  in  the  walls  and  floor 
*'  many  rich  monuments  for  perfons  famous  for  their  birth  and  learning  ;  as,  Thomas  Peverell,  Bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
"  who  died  1417  ;  J.  Twyning,  Abbot  of  Winchcombe,  he  died  1488,  Sec. 

"  At  the  dillolution  of  all  Monasteries,  this  fuffered  with  the  reft,  and  has  now  fcarce  a  ftone  left  to  tell  where 
"  it  once  was.  This  happened  3  ill  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  Houfe  was  let  with  all  its  appurtenances  for  3I.  4s. 
*'  till  the  fame  King,  anno  33d.  Regn.  made  them  over  to  Edmund  Powell,  of  Sandford,  Ge.it.  and  Elizabeth  his 
"  wife,  for  fome  farms  afiigned  to  him  at  Windfor,  and  3  8 81.  5s.  in  cafh.  This  fa!e,  exclufive  of  the  Houfe, 
"  confided  of  a  tenement  and  a  garden  near  the  gate  of  the  Priory;  of  another  tenement  and  little  orchard  lying 
"  within  the  precincts  of  the  Priory— the  way  leading  to  the  Priory  from  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  church,  called 
"  the  Prior's  or  Friars  entry,  now  in  being — The  liable  and  the  wood-yard,  containing  an  acre  in  compafs— Two 
"  enclofures ;  one  of  which  called  Glouceiler  College,  containing  three  acres  and  a  half,  the  other  adjoining  to  it 
"  of  two  acres — The  enclofure  of  the  church  lying  on  the  South  fide,  about  two  acres — The  faid  Powel,  or  his 
"  fon,  demolifhed  feveral  of  thefe  buildings,  and  fold  the  ftones,  &c. 

"  The  refectory,  or  hall,  which  only  remained,  was,  as  Fame  fays,  converted  into  a  common  receptacle  for  beg- 
««  gars  and  poor,  who  had  no  dwellings  in  this  parifh  till  the  year  1596,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  ilones 
"  carried  away  to  enlarge  the  Library  of  St.  John's  College,  and  furnifhed  the  ftones  for  the  neat  quadrangle  there 
"  built  by  Archbifhop  Laud." 

From  the  above  Account  one  would  be  led  to  fuppofe,  that  no  traces  of  this  once  famous  Palace  were  remaining  ; 
neverthelefs,  the  fmall  fragment  here  reprefented,  was  in  being  Anno  1774,  when  this  Drawing  was  taken,  and 
had  the  teftimony  of  Tradition,  for  having  been  part  of  that  edifice,  and  even  the  room  wherein  King  Richard  was 
born.  It  was  a  fmall  apartment,  meafuring  fix  yards  by  eight,  uncovered;  the  fide  walls  about  thirteen  feet 
high,  and  in  it  fomcthing  like  the  ruins  of  a  fire-place.  It  then  exhibited  an  admirable  fpecimen  of  the  mutabi- 
lu ,  of  all  worldlv  matters ;  for  iVorn  a  royal  palace  it  was  converted  to  a  hog-flye. 
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This  houfe  was  founded  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Fir!?,  at  the  inftance  of  Editha,  Ediva,  or 
Ida,  a  religious  matron  of  Winchefter,  widow  of  a  knight,  named  Sir  William  Lamelyne.  The  Legend  fays,  fhe 
was  directed  by  a  virion  to  repair  to  a  place  near  Bifney,  and  there  to  erett  a  nunnery,  where  a  light  from  Heaven  mould 
appear. 

John  of  St.  John,  lord  of  Wolvercote  and  Stanton,  gave  the  ground  for  the  fite  of  the  building.  She  was  likewife 
affifted  by  the  contributions  of  diverfe  well  difpofed  perfons,  infomuch  that  (he  foon  compleated  a  convent  for  Benedictine 
Nuns,  which  was  confecrared,  anno  Domini  1 138,  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptift  ;.  the  laft 
perhaps  in  compliment  to  St.  John  the  benefactor. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  folemnity,  by  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  prefence  of  King 
Stephen  and  his  queen,  prince  Euftace,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  fix  other  bifhops,  with  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  who  moft  of  them  gave  towards  its  endowment.  Albericus,  bifhop  of  Hoftia,  the  pope's  legate,  then  in 
England,  releafed  to  every  one  of  thefe  benefactors,  one  vear  of  enjoined  penance ;  and  granted  moreover  a  remillion 
of  forty  days  in  every  year,  to  all  thofe  who  mould  in  dev  otion  viiit  the  church  of  this  houfe,  on  the  day  of  St.  Prifca 
the  virgin,  or  on  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptift.  The  lands  given  were  confirmed  by  King  Stephen,  and  by  King 
Richard  the  Firft  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign.  Editha  was  abbefs  here  over  twenty-four  ladies  ;  her  eldeft  daughter 
Emma  being  firft,  and  her  daughter  Avis  fecond  prioref*.  This  numiery  wa>  the  refidence,  and  afterwards  the  burial 
place  of  Rofamond  Clifford,  concubine  to  king  Henry  the  Second,  on  whole  account  (as  it  is  fuppofed)  that  king 
was  a  great  benefactor,  as  was  afterwards  his  fon  King  John,  who  beftowed  a  fund  for  maffes  and  prayers  to  be  offered  up 
for  the  foul  of  his  father  and  that  of  the  lady  Rofamond. 

The  hiftory  of  this  unfortunate  beauty  is  generally  thus  related.  Rofamond,  daughter  of  Walter,  lord  Clifford, 
was  a  y<xmg  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  fine  accomplishments,  bltfTed  with  a  mo  t  engaging  wit  and  fweetnefs  of 
cmper;  (he  tad,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days,  been  educated  in  the  nunnery  ofGodftow:  Henry  faw  her,  became 
enameured,  declared  his  paffion,  and  triumphed  over  her  honour.  T  his  intrigue  did  not  long  remain  a  fecret  to  Concert 
PTinor  :  Henry,  fearful  of  the  effects  of  her  jealoufy,  caufed  a  wonderful  maze  or  labyrinth,  formed  with  arches  and 
winding  walls  ot  flone,  to  be  built  at  Woodftock,  into  whole  receffrs  it  was  impolfible  for  any  Ilranger  to  penetrate. 
Hither  he  tranfported  his  lovely  miftrefs,  where  fhe  remained  feveral  years,  and  was  frequently  vifited  by  the  king,  whole 
ardour  was  encreafed  rather  than  c'oyed  by  enjoyment.  The  fruits  of  this  intercourfe  were  William  Longf.vord,  earl  of 
Saliibury,  and  GeofTry,  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 

At  length,  Henry  being  called  away  by  a  rebellion  in  France,  heentrufted  the  keeping  of  this  bower  to  a  faithful  and 
valiant  knight,  and,  after  taking  a  tender  leave  of  his  Rofamond,  departed. 
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The  king  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  Elinor,  whofe  rage  and  jealoufy  grew  every  day  more  implacable,  and  kept 
her  continually  on  the  watch,  at  length  found  the  entrance  by  the  following  accident.  Rofamond  fitting  without  her 
bower  to  take  the  air,  being  bulled  at  work,  faw  the  queen;  when  haftily  retreating,  (he  dropped  a  ball  of  iilk,  which 
entangling  in  either  her  foot  or  her  garments,  gradually  unwound  as  (he  Aid,  thereby  guiding  the  queen  to  her  fecret 
apartment.  At  her  firft  entrance  it  is  faid  Elinor  was  (truck  with  amazement  at  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  intended 
victim  ;  but  recalling  her  refentment,  (he  obliged  her  to  drink  a  cup  of  poifon,  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  which  put  an  end 
to  her  life  in  the  year  1177. 

The  circuniftance  of  Elinor  obtaining  the  clew,  is  varioufly  related.  Some  fay,  it  was  by  means  of  a  thread  of  iilk, 
which  hung  to  the  king's  foot,  on  his  leaving  Rofamond's  apartment,  which  he  carried  unperceived  to  the  entrance  of  th* 
bower;  but  according  to  the  old  hiftotical  ballad,  (he  took  it  by  force  from  the  knight,  with  whom  the  king  had  entrufted  it. 

This  is  the  popular  ftory,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fupported  byhiltory;  feveral  writers  fay  no  more,  than  that 
11  the  aueen  lb  vented  her  fpleen  upon  Rofamond,  as  the  lady  lived  not  long  after."  And  John  Biompton,  Henry 
Knighton,  and  Ranulph  Higden,  all  aflert  (he  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  it  happened  ioon  after  Ihe  was  enclofed  in. 
this  bower.  This  ftory  of  the  poifon  is  thought  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  figure  of  a  cup,  engraved  as  an  ornament 
un  her  tomb.  Her  parents,  who  furvived  her,  caufed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Godftow,  oppofite  the  high 
altar ;  and  Henry  laviftied  great  fums  in  adorning  and  lighting  her  tomb.  Here  (he  remained  till  the  year  1191;  when, 
according  to  Roger  Hoveden,  Hugh,  biftiop  of  Lincoln,  vifiting  the  nunnery  of  Godftow,  went  into  the  church  to  pray ; 
where  obferving  a  tomb  covered  with  (ilk,  and  lighted  by  a  profufion  of  wax  tapers,  he  enquired  to  whom  it  belonged 
and  being  anfwered,  to  Rofamond,  miftrefs  to  King  Henry,  who,  for  her  fake,  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church, 
the  biftiop,  in  a  fit  of  zeal,  exclaimed,  Take  this  harlot  from  hence,  and  bury  her  without  the  church,  left  through  her 
the  Chriftian  religion  fhould  be  fcandalized ;  and  that  other  women,  warned  by  her  example,  may  refrain  from  unlawful, 
and  adulterous  love.  It  was  accordingly  done,  and  her  body  was  depofited,  as  tradition  fays,  in  the  chapter-houfe. 
But  it  was  the  deftiny  of  this  unfortunate  lady  to  find  no  reft  for  her  corpfe  ;  for  after  the  Reformation  her  coffin  was 
found  and  opened,  of  which  Leland  gives  the  following  account:  "  Rofamundes  Tumbe,  at  Godftow  Nunnery,  was 
*'  taken  up  a  late ;  it  is  a  ftone  with  this  infeription,  Tumba  Rofamunda?,  her  bones  were  clefed  in  ltde,  and  wythiii 
**  that,  bones  were  clofed  yn  letter :  when  it  was  opened  there  was  a  fwete  fmell  came  out  of  it."  Notwiihftanding  the 
opinion  of  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  Rofamond  was  confidered  after  her  death,  as  little  lefs  than  a  faint,  as  appears  by  the 
following  infeription  on  acrofs,which  Leland  fays  flood  near  Godftow. 

Qui  meat  hac  oret,  fignum  falutis  aooret 
Utque  Sibi  detnr  veniani.    Rofamunda  Precetur. 

And  alfo  by  the  following  ftory  :  Rofamond,  duriag  her  refidence  at  her  bower,  made  feveral  vifits  to  Godftow  ; 
where  being  frequently  reproved  for  the  life  (he  led,  and  threatened  with  the  confequences  in  a  future  (late,  (he  always 
anfwered,  lhe  knew  (lie  mould  be  faved ;  and  as  a  token  to  them,  (hewed  a  tree  which  fhe  faid  would  be  turned  into 
ltone,  when  (he  was  with  the  faints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  wonderful  metamorpholis  happened,  and  the 
ftone  was  (hewn  to  (hangers,  at  Godftow,  till  the  time  of  the  Diflblution. 

The  revenues  of  this  houfe,  26  Henry  vm.  amounted  to  274I.  5s.  Iod.  ob.  per  an.  Dugdale  :  319I.  iFs.  8d. 
Speed.  The  fue,  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  adjoining  eftates,  were  granted  by  that  king  to  his  phyfician,  Doctor 
George  Owen.  Catharine  Bulkley,  the  lad  abbefs,  long  retufed  to  refign  it ;  (lie  and  fixteen  of  her  nuns  had  pen  (ions 
afligned  them.  In  1703,  a  walnut-tree  being  rooted  up  by  a  violent  dorm,  a  fragment  of  an  amient  tombdone  was- 
«iifcovered,  having  this  infeription  in  antique  characters :  Gcdejla-ixe  une  Chaunterie  J  .  A  print  of  this,  together' 
with  fome  conjectures  thereupon,  is  given  in  the  laft  edition  of  Leland's  Itinerary. 
This  nunnery  flood  about  two  miles  north  of  Oxford,  near  the  river  Ifis.  In  1761,  there  remained  only  part  of  the 
tower  of  the  church,  and  a  fmall  chapel,  both  feen  in  this  view,  and  fome  of  the  exterior  walls ;  thefe  however  fufticcd 
to  (hew  it  was  a  place  of  confiderable  extenr. 

In  this  chapel  is  fliewn  a  large  ftone  coffin,  pretended  to  be  that  from  which  Rofamond's  bones  were  taken  ;  it  feems 
to  be  contrived  for  two  bodies,  having  been  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  ridge  of  llone,  running  from  head  to  foot.  On 
the  infide  of  the  fouth  wall  was  newly  wrote  the  following  epitaph,  being  a  copy  of  that  faid  to  have  been  placed  on  her- 
lomb,  and  which  contains  a  quibble  on  her  name. 

Hie  jacet  in  Tumba,  Rofa  mundi,  non  Rofamunda 
Non  redolet,  fed  olet,  qua:  redoltre  fole*. 

The  walls  of  this  building  appear  to  have  b  en  formerly  painted.  Here  is  a  pond,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  once  ?., 
paved  bath.  The  common  people  have  a  ftory  of  a  fubterraneous  paffage  from  hence  to  Woodftock  :  a  labouring  man 
lold  Mr.  Hanwell,  late  deymty-treafurer  of  Chiift-Church,  that  he  had  entered  fo  far  into  one,  as  to  pafs  through  three 
gates,  but  was  deterred  from  going  farther,  by  an  eft  falling  on  his  (lioulder.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  relation,  it 
might  pollibly  be  fome  drain.    Tl.isftory  of  underground  paffkges  is  told  of  moft  religious  houfes. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1761. 


MINSTER  LOVEL  PRIORT,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  Church  of  this  Place  (fays  Tanner)  being  given  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
de  Iberio,  or  Yvri,  by  Maud  the  Wife  of  William  Lovel  before  SJoannis,  it  became 
an  alien  Priory  of  Benedictine  Monks,  Cell  to  that  foreign  Monaftery,  which,  after 
the  fuppreffion  of  thofe  Houfes,  was  granted  to  Eaton  College,  ift  Ed.  IV. 

Browne  Willis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Abbeys,  has  the  following  Lift  of  the  Priors  of 
this  Houfe,  taken  from  the  Regifters  of  Lincoln  : 

Simon  de  Paris  refigned  his  Priorfhip  to 

Gucius,  a  Monk  of  St.  Mary  de  Ibrato,  who  was  preferred  to  this  Office  by  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  St.  Mary  de  Ibrao  aforefaid,  an.  1259.  He  refigned  about 
the  year  1263,  an<^  was  fucceeded  by 

James,  a  Monk  of  the  abovefaid  Convent,  on  the  2d  of  the  id.  of  Feb.  1263  ; 
who  refigning  after  two  years  government, 

Gacius,  a  Monk  of  the  abovefaid  Houfe,  was  elected  Prior,  an.  1265.  He  alfo 
refigned,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  office  by 

John,  another  Monk  of  that  Convent,  on  the  7th  of  the  id.  of  November,  1 269; 
on  whofe  death 

Stephen  was  admitted  the  2d  of  the  non.  of  April,  1291.  He  refigned 
an.  1293,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

Ralph  de  Montfort,  a  Monk  of  the  aforefaid  Convent  of  St.  Mary  de  Ibra?o, 
admitted  Prior  on  the  non.  of  Oct.  1293  ;  who  likewife  refigning  about  the  year 
1299, 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 


John  de  Monte  Calveto,  a  Monk  of  the  abovefiid  Convent,  was  fubfbituted  in 
his  ftead  the  4th  of  the  id.  of  Nov.  1299.    ^e  died  about  the  year  1304,  and  was 

fucceeded  by 

Robert  de  Hodencs,  on  the  cal.  of  March,  13075  on  whofe  refignation  one 
Geffery  de  Ruffe  to,  Monk  alfo  of  St.  Mary  de  Ibraco,  was  prefented  to  this  Dignity 
the  2d  of  the  cal.  of  Sept.  1307.    He  religned  an.  1309,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

Berland  de  Mondreville,  on  the  7th  of  the  id.  of  Dec.  1309.  After  whom  I 
find  this  Office  was  vacant  above  fix  months,  before 

William  de  Rouge,  a  Monk  of  the  aforementioned  Convent,  was  preferred  hi- 
ther, on  the  6th  of  the  id.  of  May,  1341.  He  is  the  lafl  my  Authorities  furnifli 
me  with  ;  and  fo  I  mud  with  him  conclude  my  feries. 

This  Priory  is  not  mentioned  in  Dugdale's  Monafticon.  Leland,  in  his 
Itinerary,  fpeaks.of  it  rather  as  a  Manfion  than  a  Religious  Houfe. 

"  Then,  about  a  myle  to  Mynfter  Village,  havynge  the  name  of  Lovell, 
"  fomtyme  Lorde  of  it.  Ther  is  an  ancient  place  of  the  Lovels  harde-by  the 
"  Churche.  Mafter  Vinton  of  Wadely,  by  Farington,  hathe  it  of  the  Kynge  in 
"  ferme." 

Minster  Lovel  lies  about  three  miles  weft  of  Whitney,  and  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  high-road  leading  from  Burford  to  Oxford. 

It  is  fituatedin  a  valley  clofe  to  the  northernmoft  Bank  of  the  Rivulet  Windrum, 
and  about  an  hundred  yards  fouth  of  the  Parifh-church.  It  appears  by  its  ruins  to 
have  been  a  large  and  elegant  building.  The  Conventual  Church  and  part  of  a 
Gateway  are  the  chief  remains.  Some  other  buildings,  formerly  offices  to  the 
Monaftery,  are  converted  to  out-houfes  for  the  adjoining  farm. 

It  belongs  to  Coke,  Efq.  a  defcendant  from  the  late  Earl  of  Leicefter, 

who  from  it  took  the  title  of  Lord  Lovel ;  he,  perhaps,  held  this  Eftate  by  a 
Leafe  under  Eaton  College. 

This  View,  which  reprefents  the  North-eaft  Afpect,  was  drawn  Anno  iy7$. 


C  March  177. 


Godfrey  Sc 


OXFORD     CASTLE,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

This  cattle  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  a  fmall  diftance  eaft  of  the  river  Ifis.  Ic 
was  built  anno  1071,  by  Robert  de  Oilleis,  or  D'Oilley,  a  Norman,  who  came  over  with 
"William  the  Conqueror,  and  who,  for  his  good  fervices,  was  rewarded  by  that  prince  with 
confiderable  grants  of  land  in  this  county.  Here  was  a  parifh  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  George ;  the  regifter  of  Ofney  calls  it  a  church  of  canons  fecular,  of  the  order  of 
St.  Auguftine,  and  fays  it  was  jointly  founded  by  Robert  D'Oilley  and  Robert  de  Iveri,  anno 
1074.  This  church  was,  in  1149,  annexed  to  a  houfe  of  regular  canons,  founded  at  Ofney, 
by  Robert  D'Oilley,  nephew  of  the  before-named  Robert.  The  buildings  were  afterwards 
occupied  by  fcholars.  It  is  faid,  an  ancient  manufcript  mentioned  a  monaftery  here  before 
the  year  1122,  dedicated  to  St.  Aldatus. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  anno  1141,  this  cattle  was  delivered  up  to  the  emprefs 
Matilda,  who  kept  the  Eatter  fettival  in  the  city  with  great  folemnity.  The  next  year  Stephen 
having  taken  the  town  by  a  fortunate  act  of  temerity,  laid  fiege  to  the  cattle,  wherein  the 
emprefs  refided,  which,  with  the  tower  that  covered  one  fide  of  it,  were,  according  to  a 
cotemporary  hiftorian,  accounted  impregnable.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  himfelf  matter 
of  it  either  by  force  or  famine,  the  king,  entrenching  himfelf,  blocked  up  every  avenue  by 
which  the  befieged  might  receive  either  fuccour  or  provifions,  and  at  the  fame  time  battered 
it  furioufly  with  all  the  machines  then  in  ufe.  The  barons,  who  did  not  dare  attack  him 
in  his  works,  in  vain  attempted  to  provoke  him  to  a  battle ;  fo  that  although  they  had 
pledged  their  faith  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  to  guard  his  fitter,  the  emprefs,  from  all 
danger  during  his  abfence  in  France,  whither  he  was  gone  to  raife  fupplies,  they  were 
conftrained  to  leave  her  to  her  fate.  Matilda  after  having,  by  her  exhortations  and  example, 
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animated  the  garrifon  to  make  a  much  more  vigorous  defence  than  could  have  been  expected, 
at  length,  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  for  want  of  every  necefiary,  and  defpairing  of 
relief,  went  privately  out  of  the  caftle  by  night,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  garrifon,  ac- 
companied only  by  three  trufty  attendants  ;  and  being  conducted  by  a  foldier  of  Stephen's 
army,  whom  me  had  gained  byprefents,  crofifed  over  the  Thames,  which  was  then  frozen  fo 
hard  as  to  bear,  and  palling  through  the  midft  of  her  enemy's  army,  which  guarded  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  after  great  hazard  and  fatigue  reached  Abingdon,  having  walked 
fix  miles  through  a  deep  fnow.  It  is  faid,  me  and  her  attendants  were  clothed  in  white,  to 
render  themfelves  the  lefs  diftinguifhable  in  the  fnow.  The  garrifon,  as  foon  as  they  were 
acquainted  with  her  flight,  furrendered  upon  terms.  During  this  fiege  was  built  the  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  could  not  then  have  the  ufe  of  the  parifli  church  of 
St.  George.  Thefe  particulars  of  the  emprefs's  efcape  are  not  adopted  by  all  our  hiftorians, 
though  they  generally  agree  it  was  effected  by  means  of  the  treachery  of  fonie  of 
Stephen's  party. 

Anno  1191  this  caftle  was  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  Richard  Revel,  by  king  Richard 
the  Firft ;  and  in  the  fixteenth  of  Henry  the  Third  (according  to  Madox's  Pliftory  of  the 
Exchequer)  that  king  granted,  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  unto  Godfrey  de  Craucumbe,  the 
cuftody  of  the  county  and  caftle  of  Oxford,  with  the  meadow  and  mill  belonging  to  the 
caftle,  and  with  all  other  things  pertaining  to  the  fherivalty,  for  his  life,  he  paying  the  fame 
ferm  as  had  been  ufually  paid  in  the  time  of  king  John,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  marks 
every  year,  as  proficuum,  or  the  value  of  accidental  emoluments.  From  the  fame  authority 
it  appears,  that  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  the  Second,  by  writ  of  privy  feal  directed  to  the 
fherifF,  the  caftle  of  Oxford  was  ordered  to  be  victualled  and  provided  with  munition. 

In  a  map,  or  rather  Bird's  flight  view  of  this  town  and  univerfity,  drawn  by  Ralph  Agas,  A.D. 
1578,  and  publiflied  anno  1728.  The  caftle  is  reprefented  as  an  irregular  octagon,  fituated 
on  an  eminence,  and  furrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  having  on  its  angles  five  fquare 
towers ;  and  on  its  weft  fide  one  of  multangular  figure,  called  the  Caftle  Prifon,  fouth  of 
which  is  a  building  with  a  tower,  feemingly  a  church.  The  entrance  is  by  a  wooden  bridge, 
over  a  wet  ditch  which  almoft  encompaffes  the  caftle  ;  and  through  a  tower  on  the  fouth-eaft 
angle.  On  a  mount  near  the  north  wall  ftands  the  gallows,  There  are  no  appearances  of 
any  dwelling  houfes  or  barracks  ;  probably  they  were  deftroyed  before  this  plan  was  drawn.  1 

Little  of  the  caftle  was  remaining  in  the  year  1 751,  when  this  view  was  drawn,  except  the 
tower  here  {hewn,  which  then  ferved  for  the  county  prifon.  Near  it  is  a  fmall  chapel,  built  by 
contribution  for  the  ufe  of  the  prifoners.  On  the  mount  feen  to  the  right  is  a  large  vaulted  ma- 
gazine, now  ufed  for  a  ftore-cellar.  The  wall  on  the  left  is  part  of  the  antient  ftructure,  and  is  ten 
feet  thick.  Beneath  the  mount,  in  the  caftle  yard,  are  the  remains  of  the  antient  feflions  houfe, 
wherein  was  held,  anno  1577*  "what  is  ftiled  the  Black  Aflize,  on  account  of  an  infectious 
diftemper,  brought  by  the  prifoners,  whereby  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  two  knights,  eighty 
efquires  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  befides  almoft  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  died. 
Above  an  hundred  fcholars,  befides  townfmen,  were  attacked  by  the  fame  diforder,  which 
was  attended  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  fo  that  thofe  affected  with  it  ran  wildly  about  the  ftreets, 
aflaulting  every  one  they  met,  their  governors  not  excepted.  Thefe  remains  are  not  vifibk 
from  the  ftation  from  whence  this  view  was  taken. 


THE  OLD  KITCHEN,  AT  STANTON  HARCOURT,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

This  was  one  of  thofe  antient  buildings  erefted  without  chimneys,  which  were 
not  in  former  times  fo  generally  ufed  as  at  prefent :  many  inftances  of  kitchens  and 
great  halls  without  chimney*  frequently  occurring  in  the  accounts  of  antient 
edifices.  Leland  in  particular  mentions  an  extraordinary  contrivance  ufed  for  the 
fmoke  in  the  great  hall  of  Bolton  Cattle  in  Yorkshire.  The  paflage  is  quoted  in 
the  def:ription  of  that  caftle. 

Dr.  Plot,  in  his  hiftory  of  Oxfordfliire,  takes  notice  of  this  building.  His 
words  are,  "  And  yet,  amongft  all  thefe  eminent  private  ftrudures,  could  I  find 
«  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  whole  :  but,  in  the  parts,  the  kitchen  of  the  right 
"  wormipful  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  knight,  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  is  fo  ftrangely 
"  unufual,  that,  by  way  of  riddle,  one  may  truly  call  it  either  a  kitchen  within  a 
<*  chimney,  or  a  kitchen  without  one  j  for  below  it  is  nothing  but  a  large  fquare, 
«  and  octangular  above,  ending  like  a  tower,  the  fires  being  made  againft  the 
walls,  and  the  fmoak  climbing  up  them,  without  any  tunnels  or  difturbance  to  the 
cooks;  which  being  flopped  by  a  large  conical  roof  at  the  top,  goes  out  at  loop- 
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holes  on  every  fide,  according  as  the  wind  fits ;  the  loop-holes  at  the  fide  next 
the  wind  being  fhut  with  falling  doors,  and  the  adverfe  fide  opened. 

This  kitchen  is  a  large  fquare  and  lofty  building,  remarkable  for  its  form,  and 
the  above-mentioned  Angularity  of  being  without  a  chimney.  A  winding  ftair-cafe 
of  ftone  in  the  turret  leads  to  a  paffage  round  the  battlements ;  and  beneath  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  are  mutters,  that  lift  up  to  give  vent  to  the  fmoak ;  this  appears 
to  be  of  an  elder  date  than  the  reft  of  the  buildings.  Dr.  Littleton,  the  late  bi- 
fhop  of  Carlifle,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  repaired,  and  the  prefent  windows 
put  in  about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  their  ftile  appearing  to  be  fuch 
as  was  in  ufe  at  that  period  ;  the  remains  of  an  arch  in  the  wall  above  them 
plainly  mew,  that  fome  alteration  has  formerly  been  made  in  the  building. 


This  view  was  taken  anno  1760, 
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This  Chapel  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  as  are  mofl  of  the  buildings  of  this 
venerable  Manfion,  which,  with  the  Manor,  have  been  in  the  family  of  the 
Harcourts  upwards  of  576  years.    The  exact  time  of  their  erection  is  not  known. 

The  infide  of  this  edifice  is  ftill  entire.  It  was  the  private  oratory  o*  place  of 
wormip  of  the  family  :  the  ceiling,  which  was  painted,  carved  and  gilded,  is  in 
tolerable  prefervation.  It  joined  to  the  great  hall,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a  door  oppofite  the  altar,  above  which  was  a  window  enriched  with  flamed 
glafe;  whereon  were  depicted  the  different  quarterings  borne  by  the  Harcourts, 
and  alfo  portraits  of  perfons  habited  like  warriors,  having  on  their  fhields  and 
mantles  the  arms  and  crefhs  of  that  ancient  family.  This  flamed  glafs  was  re- 
moved feveral  years  ago,  to  prevent  its  being  deftroyed. 

The  Chapel  is  now  kept  locked  up,  it  not  being  made  ufe  of.  In  the  Tower  are 
three  rooms,  and  over  a  part  of  the  Chapel  is  a  fourth,  all  of  them  accefTible  by 
means  of  the  winding  flairs  of  flone  that  led  to  the  leads.  One  of  thefe  rooms 
Pope  made  ufe  of  as  a  fludy,  having  paffed  part  of  two  fummers  at  Stanton  Har- 
court  for  the  fake  of  retirement,  while  employed  in  his  tranflation  of  Homer  ; 
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the  fifth  volume  of  which  he  finfhed  here,  as  appears  by  the  following  memo- 
randum written  with  a  diamond  on  a  piece  of  red  ftained  glafs,  now  in  the  pof- 
ieflion  of  Lord  Nuneham. 

In  the  Year  1718 
ALEXANDER  POPE 

Finimed  here  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  Homer. 

At  this  place  he  was  frequently  vifitcd  by  his  friend  Gay,  who  ufed  to  fpend 
fome  time  at  Cockthorp,  a  feat  belonging  to  Lord  Vifcount  Harcourt,  about  two 
miles  off, 

Here,  too,  Pope  wrote  his  Epitaph  on  the  Two  Lovers  ftruck  dead  by  light- 
ning ;  an  event  which  happened  in  the  common-field  near  this  houfe  during  his 
refidence  here.  This  Epitaph  is  infcribed  on  a  mural  tablet  in  the  Parifh- church  > 
where  is  alfo  his  celebrated  Epitaph  on  the  Honourable  Simon  Harcourt- 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1760. 


BIL  DEWAS  ABBET,  SHROPSHIRE. 

Bildewas,  or  Buldewas  Abbey,  lies  about  a  mile  fouth-eaft  of  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  the  Wreken,  and  clofe  to  the  river  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge,  faid  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  belonged  to,  or  to  have  been  built  for  the 
convenience  of,  this  Abbey;  but  its  appearance  does  not  fpeak  it  of  that  antiquity. 

This  houfe  was  founded  in  the  year  1 135,  by  Roger,  biflhop  of  Chefler  (which 
Tanner  fays  was  the  fame  fee  with  that  now  called  Lichfield  and  Coventry)  for 
monks  of  the  order  of  Savigny,  united  afterwards  to  the  Ciftertians.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Chadd.  The  foundation  was  confirmed  by  King 
Stephen,  in  the  year  11 39.  It  had  afterwards  many  noble  benefactions  and  do- 
nations ;  feveral  of  them  were  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  King  Richard  the  Fi'rft, 
anno  1 1 89,  being  the  firft  year  of  his  reign :  and  Henry  the  Second,  by  his  charter 
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to  Randolph,  abbot  of  this  place,  fubje&ed  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  to 

the  government  of  the  abbots  of  Bildewas. 

Leland,  in  his  Itinirary,  fays,  "  Matilda  de  Bohun,  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Burnell, 

"  was  founder  of  Bildevais  Abbyj  thowgh  fome,  for  the  only  gift  of  the  fite  of 

"  the  houfe,  toke  the  Byfhope  of  Chefter  for  founder."  Camden  feems  likewife 
to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion;  as  he  mentions  Bildewas,  as  the  burial-place  of 
the  family  of  the  Burnels,  patrons  thereof :  but  among  all  the  charters  of  the 
Monafticon,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  Matilda,  or  Sir  Robert :  but  the  foun- 
dation is  in  two  or  three  places  expreflly  afcribed  to  Roger,  bifhop  of  Chefter. 

About  the  time  of  the  SupprefTion,  here  were  twelve  monks,  who  were  en- 
dowed with  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  nineteen  (hillings  and  three  pence  per 
annum,  according  to  Dugdale;  but  Speed  eftimates  the  value  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  pounds.  The  lite,  with  all  the  lands  belonging  to  this  monaftery, 
in  Shropfhire,  Staffordshire  and  Derbyfhire,  were  granted  to  Edward  Lord  Powis, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  church  are  now  {landing,  which  fhew  it  was 
once  a  magnificent  building.  The  arches  of  the  aifles  are  fupported  by  columns  of 
a  remarkable  thicknefs. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1772. 


BURGH,  BRUGGE,    OR,    BRIDGENORTH  CASTLE, 


Brugge,  or  Bridgexorth,  was  built  by  Queen  Ethelfleda,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
It  confifts  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  which  are  fepaiated  by  the  river  Severn,  over  which  there  is 
a  handfome  ftone  bridge,  with  a  gatehoufe  ;  part  of  it  was  lately  demolifhed  by  a  flood. 

The  Caftle  ftands  on  the  fouth  end  of  the  lofty  rock  which  forms  the  Upper  Town.  When,  or  by 
whom  it  was  built,  is  not  certain.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  third  of  Henry  I.  Anno  1102,  when, 
according  to  Stowe  and  others,  both  That  and  the  Town  were  ftrengthened  by  Robert  de  Belefmc, 
Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  eldeft  fon  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  and  held  againft  the  King  ;  who,  after  a 
fhort  refiftance,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  permitted  Bclefme  to  retire  to  Normandy,  but  leized  his 
eftates  here.  Robert  finiflied,  within  the  walls  of  the  Caftle,  a  Chapel,  which  was  afterwards  made  a 
Collegiate  Church,  for  a  Dean  and  fix  Prebendaries,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  This 
Chapel,  Tanner  fays,  was  begun  by  his  father;  and  till  the  general  diflblution  was  accounted  a  Royal 
free  Chapel.    The  21ft  of  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Hatton. 

In  the  fiege  abovementioned,  Sir  Ralph  de  Pitchford,  one  of  the  King's  Commanders,  behaved  himfelf 
fo  gallantly,  that  Henry  granted  him  an  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  the  Little  Brugge,  to  hold 
by  the  fervice  of  finding  dry  wood  for  the  King's  great  chamber  in  the  Caftle,  as  often  as  he  fhould 
come  there. 

This  Town  and  Caftle  being  thus  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Crown,  it  continued  there  fome  time  ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Anno  1 165,  was  held  by  Hugh  de  Mortimer  againft  that  Monarch,  who  be- 
ficging  it  in  perfon,  gave  occafion  to  one  of  the  mod  romantic  acls  of  loyalty  ever  recorded.  Hubert 
tie  St.  Clare,  Conftable  of  Colchefter  Caftle,  feeing  one  of  the  enemy  taking  aim  at  his  fovcreigu, 
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flopped  before  him,  and  received  the  arrow  in  his  own  breaft,  thereby  faving  the  King's  life  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  own.  He  died  juftly  lamented  by  his  royal  mafter,  who  took  his  only  daughter  into  his  im- 
mediate protection,  and  when  of  a  proper  age  provided  for  her  very  advantageoufly  in  marriage. 

Nothing  more  occurs  concerning  this  Fortrefs  till  the  18th  of  King  John,  when  it  was  entrufted 
to  the  keeping  of  Philip  D'Aubigny. 

In  the  ioth  of  Henry  III.  Henry  de  Alditheley,  or  Audeley,  was  Conftable  ;  and  it  appears  from 
Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  that  in  the  40th  year  of  the  fame  King,  it  was  committed  to  Hugh . 
de  Akor,  together  with  the  Caftle  of  Shrewfoury  and  Counties  of  Salop  and  Stafford,  during  the  King's 
pleafure.    Hugh  was  to  render  126I.  yearly  for  the  profituum  of  the  Counties,,  and  was  to  keep  the  faid. 
CaftJes  at  his  own  coft. 

In  the  ioth  of  Richard  II.  Hugh  Lord  Badlefmere  was  conftituted  Governor  of  this  Caftle,  and  had 
certain  lands  in  the  Town  ;  but  the  Manor  remained  in  the  Crown,  till  John  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley,  in 
the  ift  of  Richard  III.  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  himfelf  and  heirs  male.  The  fucceffion  did  not,  as  it  is 
faid,  continue  long  in  his  family.  His  fon  being  a  weak  and  extravagant  man,  was  tricked  out  of  his 
eftates  by  ufurers. 

In  the  laft  Civil  Wars  this  Caftle  was  totally  demolifhed,  and  the  Collegiate  Church  fo  injured,  that 
it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt.    The  South  fide  of  the  New  Church  is  fhewn  in  this  View. 
The  following  account  of  this  Caftle  is  given  by  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary: 

44  The  Caftle  ftandeth  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  Towne,  and  is  fortified  by  eaft  with,  the  profound: 
44  valley  inftead  of  a  ditch  :  the  walles  of  it  be  of  a  great  height ;  there  were  two  or  three  ftrong  warde3 
**  in  the  Caftle,  that  now  goe  totally  to  ruine.  I  count  the  Caftle  to  be  more  in  compafie  than  the  third 
**  part  of  the  Towne. 

44  There  is  one  mighty  gate  by  north  in  it,  now  flopped  up,  and  a  little  poflerne,  made  of  force- 
"  thereby  through  the  wall,  to  enter  into  the  Caftle.  The  Caftle  ground,  and  efpecially  the  bafe  court, 
"  hath  now  many  dwellinge-houfes  of  tymbre  in  it,  newly  erected. 

44  There  is  a  College  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  of  a  Deane  and  fix  Prebendaries,  within  the 
44  Caftle  ;  the  Church  itfelf  now  a  rude  thinge.  It  was  firft  made  by  Robert  de  Belefmo,  for  a  Chappell 
44  onely  for  the  Caftle,  and  he  endowed  it  with  landes  ;  and  afore  that  this  Chappell  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
44  Caftle,  there  was  a  like  foundation  made  at  Qualeford,  a  Chappell  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  by  Robert 
**  de  Belefmo,  Earl  of  Schrobbefbury,  at  the  defyre  of  his  wife,  that  made  vow  thereof  in  the  tempeft 
44  of  the  fea." 

At  prefent  there  is  nothing  left  ftanding  but  what  feems  to  have  been  a  part  of  a  Tower,  which  by 
undermining  was  made  to  incline  fo  much,  that  it  appears  to  threaten  dcftruclion  to  fuch  as  approach 
it.    It  makes  nearly  an  angle  of  73  degrees  with  the  horizon,  or  17  from  the  perpendicular. 


This  View  was  drawn  Anno.  1774^ 
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PLATE  I. 

THts  was  a  monaftery  of  the  Praemonftratenfion  Order,  dedicated  to  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary,  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelift.  "  It  feems  (fays  Tanner)  to  have  been  begun  and  finifhed  at  the  charges  of  the 
crown,  though  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  had  the  patronage." 

King  John,  in  the  1 6th  year  of  his  reign,  as  appears  by  his  charter,  printed  in  the  Monafticon,  gave 
to  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  manor  of  Hales,  witli  the  advowfon  of  the  church,  for 
the  purpofe  of  founding  this  monaftery,  which  was  accordingly  erected  and  endowed.  This  grant  was 
confirmed  by  Henry  3d.  in  the  nth  year  of  his  reign,  and  William  Ruff  added  the  gift  of  the  church 
of  Walefiiale,  with  its  chapels  and  appurtenances. 

Roger,  bifiiop  of  Coventry,  by  his  deed,  anno  1248,  appropriated  the  faid  church  to  this  Abbey, 
after  the  death  of  one  Vincent,  then  reclor,  referving  for  a  vicar  to  ferve  the  faid  church,  13  marks  per 
annum,  out  of  its  revenues,  with  half  the  church-vard  and  buildings  ;  belides  which,  he  was  to  enjoy 
all  the  revenues  of  the  chapels  of  the  faid  church,  except  fiieaves  of  corn.  And  in  cafe  thefe  revenues 
fhould  not  fuffice  to  fupport  the  faid  chapels,  then  the  canons  were  to  allow  fuch  competent  fum  as 
fhonld  be  judged  necefiary  by  certain  difcreet  and  honeft  men  ;  all  other  charges  to  be  jointly  defrayed  by 
the  abbot  and  vicar.  The  bifiiop  likewife  rclerved  to  the  fee  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  fix  marks  yearly, 
in  fatisi'afiion  for  the  demands  he  or  his  fucceflors  had  on  the  faid  church  ;  out  of  which  fix  marks,  he 
affigned  fixty  fiiillings  for  the  works  or  repairs  of  the  church  of  Litchfield,  and  the  other  twenty  (hil- 
lings to  the  vicars  appointed  to  fay  the  oials  of  our  Lady.  The  abbot  to  promife,  on  oath  to  pay  the 
faid  money,  v,  hich  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Litchfield  were  forbidden  on  any  account  to  apply  to  other  ufes. 

In  the  year  1 270,  Godfrey,  bifiiop  of  W orcefter,  ordained  that  the  abbot  and  canons  of  this  monaftery 
"and  their  fucceflors,  mould  always  prefent  to  him,  or  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter  for  the  time  being,  a 
proper  perfon  to  officiate  as  vicar  in  the  pariih  church  of  Hales  Owen,  who  fliould  obey  him,  and  be  an- 
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fwerable  for  the  cure  of  fouls  committed  to  his  charge.    The  abbot  to  pay  ten  marks  per  annum, by  equal 

half  yearly  p:i\  mems,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  vjcar,  who  was  alfo  to  enjoy  the  ufual  hcufe,  garden, 
and  orchard,  witli  the  herbage  of  the  church-yard.  And  that  the  canons  fiiould  alfo  find  another  prieft, 
there  filled,  frefbyte/um fecundarium,  to  fervc  in  the  laid  church.  They  were  alfo  to  fuftain  all  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  charges. 

Oxf.  John  de  Hemptmon,  having  given  the  manor  of  Rowley  to  this  houfe,  on  condition  that  a  pro- 
per chaplain  mould  be  ailigned  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  for  the  good  of  his  foul,  the  foul  of  his  wife 
Eleanor,  and  their  children  ;  alfo  for  the  foul  of  his  brother,  and  thofc  of  the  faithful,  which  chaplain 
was  to  be  nominated  by  him  and  his  lucceffors  ;  Thomas,  then  abbot  of  this  houfe,  did,  by  a  deed 
Sealed  with  the  common  leal  of  the  convent,  anno  133 1,  direcl  that  the  names  of  the  faid  perfons 
mould  after  their  deceafe  be  inferted  in  their  martyrology,  or  lift  of  benefactors  ;  and  that  on  their  an- 
ifiverfafy,  the  full  fervice  fiiould  be  perfonned  for  them,  fo  long  as  the  faid  manor  fliould  continue  un- 
dilputed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  convent.  ■ 

By  Joan  de  Botetout,  lady  of  Weleve,  widow  of  John  de  Botetout,  and  one  of  the  filters  and  coheirs 
of  John  de  Someri,  baron  of  Dudley,  in  the  nth  of  Edward  3d,  the  manor  of  Wervaleye  was  given  to 
this  houfe  for  founding  certain  chantries,  and  performing  feveral  alms-deeds ;  and  her  fon,  John  dc 
Botetout,  gave  the  advowfons  of  the  church  of  Clent,  and  chapel  of  Rowley,  with  the  chapels  there- 
unto belonging.  And  the  laid  John,  in  the  29th  of  Edward  3d,  alfo  releafedthe  faid  convent  from  the 
obligation  of  rinding  one  canon,  who  was  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  for  his  family,  referving  thofe 
chantries  founded  by  his.  mother. 

Wolston,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  appropriated  to  this  abbe}'',  the  before-mentioned  church  and  chapel 
of  Clent  and  Rowley,  referving  to  the  vicar  there,  who  was  to  have  the  cure  of  fouls,  a  revenue  efti. 
mated  at  ten  pounds  per  annum  ;  alio  a  houfe  or  melfuage  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church,  with  the  adja- 
cent  curtilage  or  fpot  of  ground  ;  the  houfe  to  be  then  built  by  the  canons,  but  afterwards  repaired  and 
maintained  by  the  vicar,  who  was  alfo  to  receive  the  tithes,  of  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  geefe,  eggs,  chick- 
ens, wood,  milk,  cheefe,  wax,  honey,  bees,  gardens,  curtilages,  filheries,  fifli,  pigeons,  mills,  flax,  hemp, 
wood,  trees,  fruit,  pafture,  and  hay,  and  all  other  fmall  tithes,  in  the  faid  pariih,  except  tithes  of  corn 
of  all  forts,  and  thofe  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  canons ;  he  was  likewife  to  have  mortuaries,  both 
living  and  dead,  the  herbage  of  the  church-yard,  and  all  the  altarage. 

Sir  Hugh  Burnell,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Bridgenorth,  and  one  of  the  favourites  of  K.  Richard  2d, 
by  his  teftament  dated  Ociober  2d,  1417,  5th  Henry  5th,  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  quire 
of  this  abbey,  near  the  body  of  Joyce  his  wife,  under  a  fair  tomb  of  alabafter,  which  he  had  before  pre- 
pared . 

At  the  dilfolution,  this  monaftery  was  valued  at  280I.  13s.  2d.  ob.  Dugdale,  337I.  15s.  6d.  ob. 
Speed.  The  fite  and  mod  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  monaftery,  were  granted  30th  Henry  8th,  to 
Sir  John  Dudley. 

I N  Erowne  Willis's  Hiftory  of  Abbies,  is  the  following  lift  of  abbots  of  this  houfe  : 

"  In  Henry  6th,  and  Edward  the  4th's  reigns,  viz.  1432,  and  1475,  John  Derby,  L.  L.  B.  occurs 
"  abbot ;  as  does,  %f 

"  Thomas  Brige,  anno  1488,  and  1500.  In  K.  Henry  the  7th's  time,  when  the  convent  confifted 
"  of  t,  5  religious,  as  appears  by  their  names  returned  at  a  vifitation. 

"  William  Taylor,  laft  abbot  furrendered  this  convent,  June  9th,  1539,  and  had  a  penfion  of 
"  661.  13  s.  4d." 

To  this  monaftery  was  granted,  10th  Edward  4th,  the  fmall  prarmonftratenfion  priory  of  Dodford, 
in  the  pariih  of  Bromefgrove,  in  the  county  of  Worcefter,  dedicated  alfo,  like  molt  of  the  order,  to  the 
EleHed  Virgin  ;  Tanner  fays  it  was  founded  in  the  time  of  K.  John.  The  lands  belonging  to  this 
houfe  were,  26th  Henry  8i.h,  valued  only  at  7I.  per  annum  ;  and  were  granted,  30th  Hen.  8th,  toge- 
ther with  thofe  of  Hales  Owen,  to  Sir  John  Dudley,  who  Ihortly  after  alienated  thofe  of  this  priory  to 
John  Fownes. 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  1774. 
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Ludlow  Castle  was  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  foon  after  the  Conqueft,  all  the  country  hereabouts  having 
been  given  him  by  the  Conqueror.  Its  walls  by  fome  are  faid  to  have  formerly  been  a  mile  in  comnafs ;  but  Leland  in 
this  meafure  includes  thofe  of  the  Town. 

This  Caftle  wasfeizedby  Henry  the  Firft  ;  its  owner,  Robert  de  Belefme,  fon  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  having  joined 
the  party  of  Robert  de  Courthofe  againft  that  King.  It  remained  in  the  pofletfion  of  the  Crown  at  the  acceffion  of  King 
Stephen,  but  was  neverthelefs  garrifoned  and  held  out  againft  him  by  Gervafe  Pagnel,  during  the  conteft  with  the  EmprefS 
Maud.  Stephen  befieged,  and,  as  fome  write,  took  it  anno  1 139;  but  others  alTert,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 
In  one  of  the  attacks,  Prince  Henry,  fon  of  David  King  of  Scots,  newly  created  Earl  of  Northumberland,  rafhly  ap- 
proaching too  near  the  walls,  was  fnatched  from  his  horfe  by  a  kind  of  grappling  iron;  perhaps  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  Corvus,  one  of  the  machines  invented  by  Archimedes  for  the  defence  of  Syraeufe,  and  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  ufed 
by  the  Romans  againft  Civilis.  From  this  danger  Henry  was  delivered  by  the  King,  who  himfelf  with  great  rifque  and 
difficulty  difengaged  him. 

It  remained  in  the  Crown  till  the  fucceeding  reign,  when  Henry  the  Second  beftowed  it  on  Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  called 
de  Dinan,  together  with  the  vale  below  it,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Corve,  called  Corve  Dale.  It  was 
again  in  the  Crown  in  the  8th  of  King  John,  who  granted  it  to  Philip  de  Albani,  from  whofe  family  it  came  to  the 
Lacies  of  Ireland,  the  laft  of  that  houfe.  Walter  de  Lacy,  dying  without  iflue  male,  left  the  Caftle  to  bis  grand- 
daughter Maud,  the  daughter  of  his  deccafed  fon  Edward,  and  wife  of  Peter  de  Geneva  or  Jenevilc,  a  Poidtevin,  and  as 
fome  fay,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Duke  of  Lorain  ;  from  whofe  pofterity  it  defcended  again  by  a  daughter  to  the  Mortimers, 
from  whom  it  pafted  hereditarily  to  the  Crown.  But  one  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Ludlow,  upon  the  divifion  of  theef.ate 
of  Walter  de  Lacy,  fell  to  Margery,  anoiher  daughter  of  the  before-named  Edward,  who  married  John  de  Verdon  ;  by 
whofe  daughter,  Ifabel,  it  pafted  by  marriage  to  William  de  Ferrers,  of  Okam.  During  the  troubles  between  Kiii£ 
Henry  II.  and  his  Barons,  anno  1264,  this  Caftle  was  taken  by  Simon  de  Mon  fort,  hail  of  Leicefter. 

In  the  30th  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  1451,  it  helonged  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  who  there  drew  up  the  declaration  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  King,  pretending  the  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  he  had  aftemblcd  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  "  was  for 
"  the  public  wealth  of  the  realme."  This  declaration,  Stowe  fays,  he  fubferibed  as  follows  :  "In  witnefs  whereof  I 
"  have  figned  this  fcedule  with  my  fig ne  manuall,  and  fet  thereunto  my  fignet  of  aims,  written  in  my  Caftle  ot  Lud« 
u  low  the  5th  of  January,  the  30th  ycere  of  the  raigne  of  my  Souveraigne  Lord  King  Henry  the  Sim."  Anoilur 
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apology,  much  to  the  fame  effeft,  was  likewife  dated  from  this  Cattle  by  the  fame  Duke  eight  years  afterwards;  when 
Lord  Audley  had  been  defeated  at  Blore  Heath,  in  Staffordfhire,  by  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Andrew  Trollop  and 
John  Blunt  had  withdrawn  themfelves  from  his  party.  Notwithstanding  which,  he,  with  diverfe  others,  were  attainted 
eftreafonat  a  Parliament  then  held  at  Coventry ;  where  (fays  the  laft  cited  authority)  "  their  goods  and  poffeHions 
44  efcheted,  and  their  heires  (were)  difinherited  unto  the  ninth  degree ;  their  tenants  fpoiled  of  their  goods,  bemaimed 
44  and  {bin  ;  the  town  of  Ludlowe,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  York,  was  robbed  to  the  bare  walls,  and  the  Dutchefs  of 
««  York  fpoiled  of  her  goods."  Hall  fays,  the  Caftle  was  likewife  fpoyled,  and  that  the  King  fent  the  Dutchefs  of  Yorke 
with  her  two  younger  fonnes  44  to  be  kept  in  ward,  with  the  Dutches  of  Buckyngham  her  fuller,  where  fhe  continued  at 
*'  certain  fpace." 

It  came  again  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  whofe  el  deft  fon  Edward  for  a  while  kept  his  Court  here, 
under  the  tuition  of  Lord  Anthony  Woodvile^.  and  the  Lord  Scales ;  being  fent  by  his  father,-  as  Hall  fays,  4*for  juftice 
"  to  be  doeen  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  to  the  ende  that  by  the  authoritie  of  hys  preftnee,  the  wilde  Welfliemenne  and 

evill  difpofed  perfonnes  mould  refrain  from  their  accuftomed  murthers  and  outrages." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  thisCaflle  was  inhabited  by  Prince  Arthur,  that  King's  eldeft  fon,  who  died  here-anno 
1502,  aged  only  fixteen  years.  His  boweh  are  buried  in  the  church  of  this  town ;  and  it  is  faid,  his  heart,  contained 
jn  a  leaden  box,  was  taken  up  fome  time  ago.  The  particulars  of  his  funeral  are  printed  in  the  laft  edition  of  Leland's 
Collectanea,  where  a  very  remarkable  circumftance  occurs :  "  All  things  thus  finifhed  (fays  this  account),  there  was 
"  ordeyned  a  great  dinner  :  and  in  the  morne  a  proclamation  was  made  openly  in  that  cittie,  that  if  any  man  could  mewe 
44  any  victuals  unpaid  in  that  country,  that  had  been  taken  by  any  of  that  noble  Prince's  fervants  before  that  daye,  they 
"  ftiould  come  and  (hewe  it  to  the  late  Steward,  Comptroller,  and  Cofferer,  and  they  fhould  be  contented."  This  procla- 
mation does  great  honour  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  efpeaially  confulering  the  avaricious  temper  attributed  to  him. 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the  Court  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  was  inftituted,  it  feeins  to  have  remainad 
in  the  Crown  ;  the  Court  being  held  in  the  Caftle,  and  the  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Marches  refiding  there. 

It  was  in  repair  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  inhabited  anno  1634  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  at  that  time 
Lord  Prelident;  when  Milton's  Mafque  of  Comus  was  reprefented,  the  principal  parts  being  performed  by  his  Lordfhip's 
fons  and  daughter;  in  which  Mafque  the  Caftle  was  reprefented  in  one  of  the  fcenes. 

During  the  Civil  War  of  that  reign,  Ludlow  was  for  a  while  kept  as  a  garrifon  for  the  King  ;  but  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1646,  was  delivered  up  to  the  Parliament. 
At  prefent  it  belongs  to  the  down,  and  a  fort  of  Governor  is  appointed  to  it;  but  the  building  is  fuffered  to  fall  to  ruin. 
A  very  juft  and  accurate  account  of  this  Caftle  is  given  in  the  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  in  thefe  words :  "  The 
u  Caftle  of  Ludlow  Ihews  plainly,  in  its  decay,  what  it  was  in  its  flouriihing  tftate.    It  is  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
!•  Wales,  in  right  of  his  principality. 

44  Irs  fituation  is  indeed  moft  beautiful.  There  is  a  moft  fpacious  plain  or  lawn  in  its  front,  which  formerly  continued 
*'  near  two  miles  j  but  much  of  it  is  now  enclofed.  The  country  round  it  is  exceeding,  pleafant,  fertile,  populous,  and 
"  the  foil  rich  ;  nothing  can  be  added  by  Nature  to  make  it  a  place  fit  for  a  royal  palace.  It  is  built  in  the  north  weft 
**  angle  of  the  town  upon  a  rock,  commanding  a  delightful  profpeft  northward,  and  on  the  weft  is  fhaded  by  a  lofty 
44  hill,  and  warned  by  the  river.  The  battlements  are  of  great  height  and  thicknefs,  with  towers  at  convenient  diftances. 
44  The  half  «  hich  is  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  is  fecured  with  a  deep  ditch  ;  the  other  is  founded  on  a  folid  rock.  A 
Chapel  here  has  abundance  of  coats  of  arms  upon  thepannels;  as  has  the  Hall,  together  with  lances,  fpears,  firelocks, 
*'  anil  old  armour.. 

"  It  will  be  no  wonder  that  this  noble  Caftle  is  in  the  very  perfection  of  decay,  when  we  acquaint  our  readers,  that 
•*  the  prefent  inhabitants  live  upon  the  fale  of  the  materials.  All  the  fine  courts,  the  royal  apartments,  halls,  and  room* 
"  of  ftate,  lie  open  and  abandoned,  and  fome  of  them  falling  down  ;  for  finae  the  Courts  of  the  Prefident  of  the  Marches 
14  ate  taken  away,  here  is  nothing  that  requires  the  attendance  of  any  public  perfons;  fo  that  Time,  the  great  devourer  of 
4'-  the  works  of  men,  begins  to  eat  into  the  none  walls,  and  to  1  pre  ad  the  face  of  ruin  upon  the  whole  fabric.  Over  feve- 
44  ral  of  the  ftable-doors  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  3cc."  Thefword  of  ftate  carried  be- 
fore the  Princes  of  Wales,  was  very  lately  remaining. 

The  Town  of  Ludlow  was  called  by  the  Welch,  Dinan  and  Lhyftwafoc,  i.  e.  the  Prince's  Palace,  probably  from  the 
Caille.  It  ftands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Temd  and  Corve,  was  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  and  had  feven  gates* 
alfo  a  handfome  church  with  curious  painted  glafs.  It  is  a  Corporation  governed  by  bailiffs  and  burgefles,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament;  it  has  a  market  on  Mondays.  Its  chief  note  arofe  from  its  being  the  place  where  the  Court  for 
the  Marches  of  Wales  was  kept;-  firft  inftituted  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  convenience  of  the  V\  elch  and  neighbouring 
i-  ibitants.  It  confifted  of  a  Lord  Prefident,  feveral  Counfellors,  a  Secretary,  an  Attorney,  Solicitor,  and  four  Juftice* 
of  tht  counties  of  Wales,  and  was  held  in  the  Caftle  :  but  this  Court  becoming  a  great  grievance  to  the  fubjett,  was  tli£- 
folve.i  by  an  ASt  of  Parliament  palTed  in  the  firft  year  of  King  William  and  Queen  Marj* 

This  Drawing  was  made  Anno  1774. 


GENLOCK  MONASTERY  SHROPSHIRE: 


This  Monaftery  takes  its  denomination  from  the  town  of  Wenlock,  near  which  it  ftancls,  and  which  is  fituatci 
about  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Shrewfbury,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  Hundred. 

This  Houfe  was,  as  it  is  faid,  founded  about  the  year  680,  by  Milburga,  daughter  of  King  Merwald,  and  niece  to 
Wolphere,  King  of  Mercia  ;  (he  preGded  as  Abbefs  over  it,  and  at  her  death  was  buried  here.  According  to  Mathew 
of  Weftminfter,  her  grave  was  long  after  difcovered  by  accident,  when  many  miracles  were  performed.  The  Monaftery 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  reftored  by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chefter,  temp.  Edward  the  ConfelTor  ;  but  again  falling  to 
decay,  and  being  forfaken,  it  was,  in  the  14th  of  William  the  Conqueror,  rebuilt  and  endowed  by  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
Eail  of  Arundel,  Chichefter,  and  Shrewfbury,  a  perfon  of  vaft  polTeifions  in  thefe  parts.  So  fays  William  of  Malmfbury  ; 
but  both  Brompton  and  Lcland  attribute  its  reftoration  to  Warin,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury. 

This  laft  refounder  (whofocver  he  was)  placed  therein  a  Prior  and  Convent  of  Cluniac  Monks,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  a  Cell  to  the  Houfe  de  Caritate  in  France,  and  fuffered  the  fame  fate  with  other  Alien  Priories,  till  the  1 3th  of 
Richard  the  Second,  when  it  was  made  indigenous,  or  naturaliled.  In  Rymer  this  is  called  the  fecond  Houfe  of  the  Order  ; 
but  Prynne  mentions  it  as  a  Cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Cluny.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Milburga,  and,  at  the  26th  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  had  revenues  to  the  yearly  value  of  ^401.  oi.  ~]d.  q.  clear,  as  Dugdale ;  and  £434.  fx.  2d.  ob.inthe  whole. 
IX  was  g  anted,  36th  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Auguftino  de  Auguftini.  This  Monaftery  was  at  fir  It  called  Wimuicas, 
but  in  after  times  its  legal  ftile  was  Wenlock  Magna,  or  Mcche  Wenlock. 

In  the  Monafticon  is  the  patent  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  reciting  and  confirming  the  Charter  of  Ifabella  de  Say, 
Lady  of  Clun,  whereby  fhe  granted  to  thefe  Monks  the  Church  of  St.  George,  at  Chin,  with  feven  Chapels  depending 
on  it ;  namely,  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Chin  ;  of  St.  Mary,  at  Waterdune  ;  St.  Swithin,  at  Clumbieric;  St. 
Mary,  at  Clintune  ;  St.  Mary,  atAppitune;  with  thofe  of  Eggedune  and  Subbledune.  There  is  likewife  an  Inqu:- 
fition,  taken  the  29th  of  Edward  the  Firft,  determining  the  right  of  prefentation  to  the  Cell  of  Feme  to  be  in  the> 
Monks  of  Wenlock.  In  Stevens's  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  p.  14  feven  Deeds  are  tianflated  into  Englifh  from  the  Latin 
originals,  'hen  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Canning,  Efq;  of  Foxcote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  viz.  the  Deed  of 
Geoffry  de  Say  for  the  manor  of  Doiutun  ;  confirmation  of  that  Deed  by  Henry  the  Second  ;  another  Deed  of  the  lame 
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King,  granting-,  that  thefe  Monks  might  always  enjoy  the  faid  manor,  unlefs  he  or  his  heirs  gave  them  eleven  pounds 
per  annum,  in  Churches  or  other  things,  in  lieu  of  it.  Charter  of  Henry  the  Third  to  them  for  the  faid  manor,  armo 
iegni  46.  p.  1  $.  The  Deeds  of  William  Mitleton  and  Adam  Fitz- William  about  a  yard  land  in  Mitleton.  A  compo- 
fition  between  Simon  Dean,  of  Brug,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Wenlock,  about  the  Church  of  Dudinton. 

Gervas  Painel,  purfuant  to  his  father's  defign,  founded,  at  Dudley,  in  Staffordfhire,  anno  1 161,  a  Priory  of  the 
Invocation  of  St.  James,  for  the  Monks  of  St.  Milburga  of  Wenlock,  giving  them  the  ground  on  which  the  faid 
Church  of  St.  James  Hood,  as  alfo  the  Church  of  St  Edmond  and  St.  Thomas  at  Dudley,  and  thofe  of  Norkphel 
Segefle,  Iggepenne  and  Bradfel,  with  the  tythe  of  his  bread,  game,  and  filh,  as  long  as  he  refided  at  Dudley,  or  at 
Herden  ;  alfo  grazing,  wood,  and  diverfe  other  privileges.  This  Houfe  was  always  confidered  as  a  Cell  to  Wenlock, 
and  after  the  Diffolution  its  lands  were  granted  as  a  parcel  thereof. 

The  following  lift  of  Priors  is  collected  from  Brown  Willis's  Hiftory  of  Abbies,  and  his  Series  of  Principals  of  Re- 
ligious Houfes,  printed  in  Tanner's  Notitia  ;  and  from  the  former  is  taken  the  fums  that  remained  in  charge. 

Imbertus,  Prior  about  the  year  1145.  Peter  de  Leja,  promoted  from  this  dignity,  anno  1176,  to  the  fee  of  St. 
David's.  Joybertus  occurs  Prior  anno  1 1 98  j  he  was  alfo  Prior  of  Daventry  and  Coventry.  Richard,  elected  1221. 
■Guycardes,  1265.   Aymo  de  Montibus,  who  was  fucceeded  1272,  by  John  de  Tycford. 

John  Tubbe  occurs  Prior  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  about  the  year  1277.  His  fucceffor 
was  Henry  de  Bonville,  anno  1291  and  1297;  Henry,  elected  1325;  Henry  de  Myons,  elected  1363;  Roger 
Wyvel,  1395;  John  Stafford,  1422;  William  Brugge,  on  whofe  refignation,  anno  1437,  1 6th  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Roger  Barry  was  admitted  Prior;  William  Walwyn,  elected  14624  John  Stratton,  elected  1468  ;  John  Shrewfbury, 
elected  1479  ;  Thomas  Sutbuty,  1482;  Richard  Wenlock,  1 485  ;  Richard  Singar;  Rowland Gracewell,  elected  1521  ; 
John  Crefiage,  alias  Baylis,  who  furrendering  this  Convent  January  26,  I539,  had  a  penfion  affigned  him  "of  ,£80.  per 
.annum.  Anno  1^53  here  remained  in  charge  ^7.  i$s.  ^d.  in  fees,  and  £75.  10s.  6d.  in  annuities  and  corrodies  ;  and 
thefe  penfions,  viz.  to  Richard  Fennymore  and  William  Benge,  £6.  each;  William  Morphew,  John  Leighe, 
Thomas  Balle,  and  John  Hopkins,  £5.  6s.  8d.  each.  The  arms  of  this  Monaftery  were  Azure  3  Garbs  Or,  in  pale 
«  Croyfier  Argent. 

Th  is  Monaftery  is  fmiated  in  a  fmall  bottom,  having  the  town  on  the  weft,  and  is  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
gently  afcending  grounds.  At  prefent,  it  has  no  body  of  water  near  it  ;  but  from  fome  remaining  dams,  it  feems  as  if 
here  had  been  formerly  fome  pools  or  ponds.  Indeed,  all  Religious  Houfc-6,  diftant  from  the  fea,  mu ft  have  had  thefe 
conveniences,  in  order  to  fupply  the  Monks  with  filh,  which  made  a  very  confiderable  part  of  their  diet. 

Of  the  buildings  there  ftill  remains  what  is  now  made  a  good  dwelling-houfe,  with  proper  offices  for  a  farm  : 
adjoining  to  this  houfe  is  a  range  of  Cloifters.  The  Church  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs;  part  of  its  walls  are 
ftanding  ;  thofe  particularly  of  the  foinhern  end  of  the  tranfept  are  pretty  entire.  At  the  extremity  of  it  are  feen  the  remains 
of  a  Chapel,  into  which  the  entrance  lies  under  three  -circular  arches  adorned  with  undulating  zigzags  ;  the 
pillars  are  fo  far  buried,  that  the  architraves  appear  but  juft  above  the  ground.  On  the  infide  of  the  walls  are  razed 
figures  of  pointed  and  circular  arches  mutually  interfering.  Other  broken  and  detached  parts  of  the  body  of  the  Church 
.■remain,  and  the  bottom  of  the  fouth  aide  is  converted  into  ftabling. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Ruins  were  taken  down  by  an  agent  of  the  manor,  to  rebuild 
fome  homes  iof  which  he  had  a  leafe  ;  but  the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  put  a  flop  to  any  further  demolition. 
The  walkrthat  encompaffed  the  Monaftery  and  part  of  the  gate-way  remain.  Here  are  neither  any  remarkable  monu- 
ments nor  infcript'.ons,  neither  have  any  fuch  been  digged  up  ;  altho' it  is  faid  (I  think  by  Leland)  that  the  body  of 
Kinr'  Merwald  was  found  in  a  wall  of  the  Church. 

The  common  people  have  an  abfurd  tradition  of  a  fubterraneous  communication  between  this  Houfe  and  Bildewas 
Abbey  ;  which  has  net  the  leaft  foundation  in  truth,  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendering  fuch  an  attempt  impracticable  ; 
but,  indeed,  there  is  fcar.ee  an  old  Monaftery  in  England  but  has  fome  fuch  ftary  told  of"  it,  efpecially  if  it  was  a  Convent 
of  Men,  and  had  a  Nunnery  in  its  neighbourhood.  Thefe  reports  were  probably  invented  and  propagated  in  order  to 
■  crate  the  diffolute  lives  cf  .the  Monks  and  Nuns ;  and  thereby  to  reconcile  the  Multitude  to  the  fuppreffion  of 
Religious  Houfes. 

This  Monaftery  and  Manor,  foon  inter  the  DifTolntion,  came  into  the  poffeflion  of  Thomas  Lawley,  Efq.  who 
lived  in  the  houfe.  By  a  marriage  with  a  Lawley,  it  devolved  to  Robert  Bertie,  Efq.  of  the  Ancafter  family  ;  and 
from  him  it  paffed  into  the  family  of  Gage,  but  whether  by  marriage  or  purchafe  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Sir 
John  Wynn,  of  Wynnftay,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  bought  it  of  Lord  Vifcount  Gage,  and  devifed  it,  with  his 
other  eftates,  to  his  kinfman,  the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart,  whofe  fon,  of  the  fame  name,  is  the 
prtfent  proprietor. 

This  View  was  drawn  anno  17 71. 


THE  ABBOTs  KITCHEN,  AT  GLASTONB UR2\  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  Abbot's  kitchen,  here  reprefented,  is  much  more  entire  than  any  of  the 
other  buildings  of  this  mcnaftery,  and  was  probably  of  more  modern  conllruciion  ; 
this  furmife  is  fomewhat  ju-ftified  by  a  tradition,  which  fays,  that  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  having  lbme  difpute  with  one  of  the  abbots,  threatened  to  burn  his 
kitchen,  thereby  infinuating  a  reproach  for  his  gluttony  and  luxurious  manner  of 
living;  to  which  the  abbot  haughtily  anfwered,  that  he  would  build  fuch  a  one, 
that  all  the  wood  in  the  royal  forretls  mould  not  fufhee  to  accomplifh  that  threat, 
and  forthwith  erected  the  prefent  edifice;  perhaps  this  might  be  true  of  fome  for- 
mer king,  but  the  building  feems  rather  older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Doctor  btukely,  who  accurately  conlidered  and  furveyed  the  remains  of  the 
abbey,  gives,  in  his  Itinirariurn  Curiofum,  the  following  account  of  this  building. 

"  Nothing  is  refcrved  entire  but  the  kitchen,  a  judicious  piece  of  architecture; 
"  it  is  formed  from  an  octigon,  included  in  a  fquare,  four  fire-places  fill  the  four 
«'  angles,  having  chimneys  over  them  in  the  flat  part  of  the  roof;  between  thefe 
f*  rifes  the  arched  octagonal  pyramid,  crowned  with  a  double  lanthorn,  one  within 
"  another  ;  there  are  eight  carved  ribs  within,  which  fupport  the  vault,  and  eight 
ft  funnels  for  letting  out  the  fleam  through  windows,  within  which,  in  a  lefler 
"  pyramid,  hung  the  bell,  to  call  the  poor  people  to  the  adjacent  almery,  whofe 
"  ruins  are  on  the  north  fide  of  the  kitchen  ;  the  ftones  of  the  pyramid  are  ail 
"  cut  flaming,  with  the  fame  bevils  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

This  drawing  was  made  anno  1753* 


BURROUGH  CHAPEL,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

TmsChapel  is  in  theDeanry  of  Ilchefter  and  Hundred  of  Somerton,  and  ftandsEafi:  of  the 
River  Parret,  on  a  fteep  Mount,  faid  to  be  natural ;  fromwhich,  perhaps,  it  takes  its  name  : 
Mounts  being  from  the  ancient  Saxon  Language  ftiled  Burroughs  or  Borrows  ;  a  name, 
however,  generally  confined  to  fuch  as  were  thrown  up,  or  formed  by  art,  for  fepulchral 
monuments.  Verftigan,  in  his  Antiquities  concerning  the  Englifh  Nation,  has  the  following 
curious  difquifirion  on  the  word  Burrough  :  "  It  was  (fays  he)  a  thing  ufual  among  our 
"  old  Saxon  anceftors,  as  by  Tacitus  it  alfo  feemeth  to  have  bin  among  the  other  Germans, 
"  that  the  dead  bodies  of  fuch  as  were  flaine  in  the  field  were  not  laid  in  graves  j  but, 
"  lying  upon  the  ground,  were  covered  over  with  turves  or  cloddes  of  earth  :  and  the  more 
"  in  reputation  the  perfons  had  bin,  the  greater  and  higher  were  the  turves  raifed  up  over 
"  their  bod;es.  This  fome  ufed  to  call  15priging,  fome  ©eorging,  and  fome  Burigfetg,  of 
**  the  dead  (all  being  one  thing,  though  differently  pronounced),  and  from  whence  we 
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w  yet  retaine  our  fpeech  of  Burying  of  the  dead,  that  is,  hyding  of  the  dead.  Now 
"  becaufe  thefe  T&yxi&VS  or  23forgi}jff,  &c.  (being  as  much  to  fay  as  hiding  places)  feemed  as 
*'  -hilles  ;  the  name  of  ©rriiit)  or  Beorgfi  (now  Bcrgl')  became  (though  metaphorically)  all. 
«  Germanie  over  to  be  the  general  name  of  a  mountaine,  more  than  the  name  of  or  Dunn, 
"  there  formerly  ufed.  I  am  the  more  willing  to  mew  the  originall  meaning  of  this  word, 
"  becaufe  of  the  number  of  places  in  England,  which  end  in  bery,  bury,  and  burrow, 
"  originally  all  one,  and  properly  iignifying  to  fliroud  or  to  hyde  j  which  may  alfo 
"  appear  by  our  calling  in  fome  partes  of  England,  the  places  made  for  Conies  to  hide 
"  and  fhroud  themfelves  in,  Co.  i.  Scries  or  (£onic*burifjff;  and  in  other  parts  of  England 
**  Ccme^XJurrotoesu  The  name  alfo  of  Burgh  or  Burrough,  now  commonly  wryten 
**  Burrow,  which  we  give  to  fome  townes,  is  from  hence  originally  derived  •,  places 
"  firft  fo  called  having  bin  with  walles  of  turf  or  clods  of  earth  fenfed  about  for  men  to- 
k  foe  fhrowded  in  as  in  fortes  or  caftles.  And  where  the  word  burie  is  the  termination 
"  ofacitie,  as  Canterburie,  Saliiburie,  and  the  lyke,  it  metaphorically  fignifieth  a  high 
"  or  chief  place." 

Burrough  Chapel  belonged  to  the  Reftory  of  Aller,  otherwife  Auler,  a  place  famous 
for  the  baptifm  of  Godrun,  King  of  the  Danes,  for  whom  King  Alfred  here  flood  Sponfor, 
after  having  vanquifhed  and  bound  him  by  an  oath  to  depart  the  Kingdom  with  allpoffible 

expedition. 

This  Chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  is  atprefent  in  ruins.  The  tradition  is, . 
That  it  was  deftroyed  in  Cromwell's  time  •,  and  it  appears  likely,  as  in  Walker's  Hiftory  of 
the  Sufferings  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  at  that  period  it  is  faid,  "  That  Walter  Fofter,  B.  D. 
"  was  Vicar  of  Auler  (perhaps  he  meant  Rector)  ;  that  his  living  was  fequeftered,  himfelf 
"  impriibned,  and  that  he  could  never  receive  any  fifths  from  his  fucceffor,  only  once  in 
"  derifion,  when  he  was  offered  a  groat."  He  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  had 
been  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College,,  to  which  the  Patronage  of  Auler  belongs.  "  He 
*<  lived,  (adds  Walker)  if  I  miftake  not,  to  be  reftored." 

During  his  fequeftration  it  is  more  than  probable  the  Chapel  was  neglected,  or  rather 
deftroyed  •,  fuch  demolition,  particularly  of  places  dedicated  to  Saints,  being  by  the  furious 
zealots  of  thofe  times  deemed  highly  meritorious.  It  was  built  cathedral-like,  in  the 
lhape  of  a  Crofs.  No  remarkable  monuments  are  to  be  found  in  it,  neither  do  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  bury  there.  Divine  Service  for  the  Parifh  is  performed  in  the 
Parochial  Church  of  Lyng. 

The  Ruin,  the  Mount  and  River  together,  form  apiclurefque  View.    The  Mount,  tho' 
generally  deemed  natural,  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  artificial. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1762. 


Sparrow-  Cc 


C  L  E  V  E   A  B  B  Ty  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Clyff,  Cleve,  or  Old  Cleve  Abby,  is  fituated  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
county,  next  Briftol  Channel,  in  the  deanery  of  Dunfter  and  hundred  of  Williton. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  Mary ;  and  is,  by  Dugdale, 
clarTed  among  the  Benedictine  monafteries ;  but  Tanner  thinks  it  was  of  the 
Ciftertian  order.  The  following  account  of  its  foundation  is  given  in  the  Mona- 
fticon,  extracted  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Cotton  Library,  which  treats  of  the  abbey 
of  Rewefby. 

"  William,  youngeft  fon  of  the  forfeid  William  de  Romare  and  the  feid  Lucy 
w  hys  wyff,  found  the  abbey  and  monaftery  of  feid  BlefTed  Lady  of  the  ClyfF,  in  the 
"  forfeid  countie  of  Somerfet,  in  the  nyenth  yere  of  the  reigne  of  King  Richard 
"  the  Firft,  late  King  of  England,  and  that  by  the  hondes  and  overfight  of 
"  one  Hugh,  then  abbot  of  the  forfeyd  monaftery  and  abbey  of  Reweiby  ; 
M  the  which  fcalled  and  made  then  firft  abbot  of  the  forfeyd  monaftery  of  Clyff 
"  aforefeid  oone  Raff,  as  hit  apperith,  by  old  wretyns,  in  the  feide  abbey  of 
"  Clyff    and  this  feide  William,  youngeft  fon,  dyed,  and  is  tumbed  and  beryed 

in  the  forfeyd  monaftery  and  abbey  of  Rewifbey  -y  and  lycth  ther,  in  the  fouth 
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fide  of  the  tumbe  of  the  forefeide  William  de  Romare,  his  feide  fader ;  and 
*'  theis  verfis  followyng  be  wretyn  uppon  the  tumbe  of  this  forfeide  William,  the 
*'  youngeft  fon  :  Hie  jacet  in  tumba,  Willielmus  de  Romare,  nlius  Luciae,  co- 
M  mitiffae  Lincolniae,  fundator  monafterii  Beatae  Marias  de  Clyve." 

This  monaftery  was  endowed  by  the  founder,  with  all  his  lands,  at  Cleve, 
with  all  their  rights,  excepting  the  fervice  of  his  foldiers  ;  and  by  another  deed, 
he  confirmed  the  faid  lands,  with  all  belonging  to  them,  only  referving  to  himfelf 
the  freemen  thereof. 

King  John  confirmed  the  above  donation,  and  that  of  his  chamberlain,  Hubert 
de  Burgo,  of  the  free  tenure  of  the  faid  Cleve,  and  of  the  church  of  Hammel. 
Richard,  earl  of  Poiclou  and  Cornwall,  alfo  ratified  to  the  monks  of  Cleve  the 
lands  of  Pochewill  and  Treglafton,  the  gift  of  Hubert  de  Burgo  aforefaid,  and 
thofe  of  Pundeftoke,  granted  by  William  de  Pundeftoke,  with  all  other  donations 
in  Cornwall. 

Reginald  deMohun  gave  to  this  abby,  which  in  his  grant  he  calls  by  the 
name  of  Vallis  Florida,  or  the  Flowery  Vale,  vulgo  Cleve,  all  his  lands  of  Salworth; 
and  by  another  deed  confirms  the  donation  of  Storemansford,  given  by  William 

Mchun. 

King  Henry  the  Third,  by  his  charter,  confirmed  the  gifts  of  Hubert  de 
Burgo ;  and  by  another,  dated  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  this  abby 
his  manor  of  Brampton  in  Devonfhire,  to  be  held  of  him  and  his  heirs,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  twenty-two  pounds,  to  be  paid  at  two  payments  into  the  Exchequer. 

In  a  manufcript  belonging  to  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Cambridge,  quoted  by 
Tanner,  it  is  faid  that  this  abby  was  a  cell  to  the  abby  of  Bee  ;  and  that  William 
de  Romare,  earl  of  Lincoln,  having  given  the  church  of  Old  Clyve,  A.  D.  11 88, 
to  Savericus,  biflion  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  made  it  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Wells,  and  annexed  it  to  the  abbot  of  Bee  and  his  fucceffors. 

Here  were,  not  long  before  the  Dilfolution,  feventeen Monks,  who  were  endowed 
with  £  t  55.  9  j.  $.d.  per  annum,  according  to  both  Dugdale  and  Speed.  The  latter, 
by.  miflake,  places  this  abby  in  Devonfhire,  and  afcribes  its  foundation  to  Ailmer, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  before  the  Conquefl. 

The  lite,  with  great  part  of  the  lands,  was  granted  to  Robert,  earl  of  SufTex, 
and  Mary  his  wife,  33d  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  to  Thomas,  earl  of  SufTex, 
the  14th  of  Elizabeth. 

Jn   1 7-54;,  when  this  view  was  taken,  befides  the  ruins  here  reprefented,  the 

gate-houfe  of  the  abby  was  ftill  (landing. 


FAR  LET  CASTLE,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


PLATE  I. 


At  what  time  this  Caftle  was  erected,  or  who  was  its  builder,  is  not  certainly 
known  :  indeed,  confidering  its  importance  (at  lead:,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  extent  of  its  ruins),  it  feems  furprizing  fo  little  mould  be  faid  of  it  in  hiftory. 

The  rirfr.  account  of  it  is  no  farther  back  than  the  16th  of  Edward  III.  when 
Farley,  or  Farleigh,  appears  to  have  then  been  the  property  of  Bartholomew  Lord 
Bcrgherfh,  who  then  obtained  a  charter  of  free  warren  for  all  his  demefne  lands 
here.  It  was  fold  by  his  grand-daughter,  the  fole  heir  of  his  fon  Bartholomew, 
with  other  eftates,  to  Robert  Lord  Plungerford ;  who,  for  his  attachment  to  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  was  attainted  by  Parliament,  when  Edward  IV.  was  fettled 
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,on  the  throne  :  his  lands  being  confifcated,  this  Manor,  with  feveral  other  of 
his  eftates,  were  given  to  Richard  duke  of  Gloucefter,  brother  to  the  King,  in 
whofe  pofteflion  it  continued  till  his  acceftion  to  the  crown. 

Richard,  among  the  many  honours  and  favours  he  beftowed  on  John  Lord 
Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  earl-marflial  of  England,  in  coniideration  of  his 
faithful  fervices  to  the  hcufe  of  York,  granted  him  the  Caftle  and  Lordfhip  of 
Farley  in  fpecial  tail.  It  feems  afterwards  to  have  returned  to  the  Flungerfords ; 
kilt  whether  it  was  reftored  to  them,  or  they  repurchafed,  does  not  appear.  By 
Camden's  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  it  looks  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  them  when 
he  wrote.  His  words  are ;  "  Farley,  once  a  caftle  on  a  hill  [but  now  pulled  down] 
c<  belonging  not  many  years  fince  to  the  Hungerfords :"  and  yet  from  the  date  of 
feme  monuments  in  that  chapel,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  that 
family  as  late  as,  the  year  1613,    It  was  afterwards  the  property  pf  the  Earl  of 

Huntingdon,  and  has  fince  been  purchafed  by  Frampton,  Efq.  the  prefent 

proprietor. 

An  old  woman  who  mews  the  ruins  fays,  that  her  grand-father  was  game- 
keeper to  the  laft  of  the  Hungerfords  that  pofTefled  this  Caftle,  who  fold  twenty- 
eight  manors,  and  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  age;  but  that, 
owing  to  his  great  extravagance,  the  laft  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  reduced  to 
fubfift  on  charity. 

This  View,  which  fhews  the  infide  of  the  Drawbridge  Gate,  was  taken  Anr.o  1774. 


the  chapel  in  fairlet  castle,  Somersetshire. 

This  Chapel  confifts  of  a  Tingle  aifie,  having  a  recefs  or  fmall  chantry  on  its 
north  fide,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  ornamented  with  (what  was  once)  a  fine 
painting  of  the  Refurrection,  in  many  parts  now  demolished  ;  but  though  it  is 
expofed  to  the  injuries  of  air  and  weather,  the  roof  being  decayed  and  gone,  the 
remaining  part  is  remarkably  frefh.  In  a  border  next  this  ceiling  are  reprefented 
feveral  Saints. 

This  Chapel  was  (it  has  before  been  obferved)  the  burial-place  of  the  Hun- 
gerfords ;  though  many  other  perfons  were  probably  interred  here,  as  a  great 
heap  of  human  bones  are  piled  up  in  one  corner  of  the  building,  and  through 
every  aperture  of  broken  pavement  more  appear. 

Here  are  four  monuments  of  that  family  in  the  recefs,  which  is  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble ;  one  very  elegant,  reprefenting  a  man  and  his  wife,  carved 
in  white  marble,  recumbent  on  a  black  marble  flab. 

Among  many  memorandums  of  the  Hungerfords,  the  following  has  rather 
a  pretty  turn,  particularly  in  the  four  laft  lines.    It  is  engraved  on  brafs. 

IF  birth  or  worth  might  add  to  rarenefs  life, 

Or  teares  in  man  revive  a  vertuous  wife, 

Looke  in  this  cabinet,  bereav'd  of  breath, 

Here  lies  the  pearle  inclos'd  ;  (he  which  by  Death, 

Sterne  Death  fubdu'd,  flighting  vaine  worldly  vice, 

Achiuing  heaun  with  thoughts  of  Paradife. 

She  was  her  fexes  wonder,  great  in  bloud  ; 

But  what  is  far  more  rare,  both  great  and  good. 

Shee  was  with  all  celeftiall  vertues  Horde, 

The  life  of  Shaa  and  foule  of  Hungcrfurdc 
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An  EPITAPH 

Written  in  memory  of  the  late  right 
I^oble  and  mod  truly  Vertuous 
Mrs.  Mary  Shaa 
Daughter  to  the  Right  Hob  e  Walter  Lord 
Hongerford,  Sifter  and  Heyre  Gener.l  to  the 
Right  Noble  Sr.  Ed.  Hongerford  Knt.  Deceafed 
And  wife  unto  Thomas  Shaa  Efqr.  leaving 
Behind  Robert  Shaa  her  only  fonne 
She  departed  this  Life  in  the  faith 
Of  Chrift  the  laft  day  Septembr. 
Ano.  Dni  1613. 

In  a  vauk  beneath  this  chapel,  to  which  the  defcent  is  from  without,  are  fe- 
veral  leaden  coffins  (fix,  I  think)  exactly  refembling  thofe  enclofing  Egyptian 
mummies,  having  the  reprefentation  of  a  human  face  raifed  on  them,  a  fwelling 
about  the  moulders,  gradually  tapering  to  the  feet.  Upon  the  upper  lids  of  two  of 
them  are  placed  fimilar  fmall  coffins,  containing  the  bodies  of  children ;  they 
are  kept  from  the  ground,  being  laid  on  pieces  of  ftone  fquared  like  large 
beams.  Here,  is  like  wife  an  urn,  containing  the  bowels  of  fome  perfon  who 
was  embalmed. 

Near  the  entrance  into  the  Chapel  Hands  a  cheft  of  old  armour,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Hungerfords,  and  brought  from  the  Caftle,  on  opening  of  which 
were  found  three  original  letters  written  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Two  of  them,  it 
is  faid,  were  lent  to  a  gentleman,  who  never  returned  them.  The  third  is  pre- 
ferved  in  a  frame,  by  the  woman  who  {hews  the  monuments. 

Altho'  this  letter  really  contains  nothing  interefting,  yet  from  a  writer  of  Oli- 
ver's rank  even  trifles  become  important ;  a  copy  of  it  is  therefore  hereunder  given : 

"  Sr.  I  am  very  forryd  my  occafions  will  not  permitt  mee  to  return  to  you  as- 
*'  I  would,  I  have  not  yett  fully  fpoken  wth  the  Gentlemen  I  fent  to  wait  upon 
**  you  when  I  mall  doe  itt  I  mall  be  enabled  to  be  more  particular  being  un- 
"  willinge  to  detaine  youre  fervant  any  longer.  Wth  my  fervice  to  youre  Lady 
'«  and  family  I  take  leave  and  Reft  yr  Affectionate  Servant 
July  30th  1652.  O  Cromwell. 

"  For  my  Honnerd  frind  Mr  Hungerford  the  Elder  at  his  Houfe  Thefe." 

In  the  eaft-wall  are  the  remains  of  the  Communion  Table,  the  llab  of  which 
was  not  long  ago  taken  away. 

This  View,  which  was  drawn  Anno  1774,  not  only  fhews  the  Chapel,  but  alfo  Two 
of  die  Towers  of  the  Caftle,one  quite  overgrown  with  Ivy. 


« 
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(   PLATE    I.  ) 

This  was  a  mitred  abby  ;  it  ftood  near  the  middle  of  the  county,  in  a  fpot  formerly  called  Ynyfwytryn, 
cr  the  Glafs  Ifland,  and  the  Ifland  of  Avalonia,  being  encompafled  on  every  fide  by  bufhes,  water,  and  marfhes. 
The  hiilory  of  its  foundation  is  by  feveral  of  the  Monkifh  hiftorians  thus  related. 

Philip  the  Apostle,  31  years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  on  the  difperfion  of  the  Chriftians,  preached 
the  gofpel  among  the  Franks,  of  whom  he  converted  and  baptized  many ;  and,  being  defirous  of  extending 
Chriftianity  as  far  as  poffible,  chofe  out  11  of  his  moft  zealous  followers,  over  whom  he  fet  his  friend,  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea ;  and  having  given  them  his  benediction,  fent  them  to  Britain  to  preach  the  faith.  Arviragus  was 
then  king  of  that  part  wherein  they  landed  ;  who,  although  not  converted,  yet  permitted  them  to  fettle  in  his 
kingdom  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  granted  them  this  place  and  other  lands,  to  the  amount  of  12  hide?,  manfes, 
familys  or  ploughs,  nearly  equal  to  1440  acres ;  part  of  this  they  inclofed  with  wattles,  or  hurdles,  and  with 
the  fame  materials  erected  a  place  of  worfhip,  being  the  firft  Chriftian  church  in  this  ifland. 

The  Legend  fays  it  was  confecrated  by  Chrift  in  perfon,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  mother ; 
and  that  St.  David,  bifhop  of  Menevia,  or  St.  David's,  fome  time  after  intending  to  confecrate  it,  was  forbidden  by 
our  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vifion,  and  as  a  token  that  he  had  himfelf  performed  that  ceremonial,  with 
his  finger,  pierced  St.  David's  hand;  which  wound  was  the  next  day  feen  by  many  per  fans.  Here  thefe  holy  men 
lived  a  kind  of  eremitical  life,  fpending  their  time  in  acts  of  penitence  and  devotion:  they,  however,  frequently 
went  out  into  the  adjoining  country ;  where,  by  their  preaching,  they  converted  many  of  the  Pagans  to  Chriftianity. 
Two  of  the  fucceffors  of  Arviragus,  obferving  the  good  effects  this  new  doctrine  had  on  "the  morals  of  their 
fubjefts,  encouraged  them  in  their  undertaking,  and  confirmed  and  added  to  the  lands  granted  by  that  prince. 

After  the  death  of  thefe  holy  men,  the  people,  for  wantof  paftors,  revolted  to  their  idolatry ;  fo  that  Chriftianity 
was  nearly  forgotten,  when  K.  Lucius  coming  to  the  throne,  and  being  defirous  of  knowing  the  tenets  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  applied  to  Pope  Lleutherius,  and  intreated  him  to  fend  fome  preachers  into  his  kingdom.. 
Eleutherius  accordingly  difpatched  Phaganus  and  Diruvianus,  who  foon  converted  and  baptized  that  king  and  moft 
of  his  fubjects  ;  and  in  travelling  about  to  inftrudt  the  few  unconverted,  they  by  chance  came  to  this  ifland  ;  where,, 
finding  this  chapel  built  by  Jofeph  and  his  followers,  which  had  many  evidences  of  having  been  ufed  as  a  place 
of  worfhip  by  Chriftians,  they  obtained  it  of  the  king,  and  appointed  12  of  their  number  to  refide  there.  Thefe 
lived  a  fort  of  monaftic  life;  ferving  God  in  the  ancient  chapels,  and  keeping  up  their  number,  by  choofing  a. 
frefti  member  on  the  death  of  any  of  their  fraternity.  This  fociety  was  at  length  reduced  into  a  more  regular  form 
by  St.  Patrick,  the  Irifh  apoftle,  who  inftructed  them  in  the  monaftic  difcipline,  and  became  their  firft  abbot,  in- 
which  ofHce  he  continued  39  years.  St.  Dunftan  afterwards  introduced  among  them  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 
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This  pTace  was  famous  for  the  reftdence  of  the  holy  fathers,  Benignus,  Kolumkill,  and  Gildas  the  hiftoriarrr 
after  them  came  St.  David,  who  added  to  the  call:  end  of  the  old' church  a  lefTer  chapel,  in  manner  of  a  chancel, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  blefied  Virgin  :  near  this  chapel  was  buried  St.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  with  the  other 
difciples,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Gildas,  St.  Dunftan,  and  many  other  faints  and  martyrs.  The  monks  were  now  enabled 
to  make  themfelves  an  oratory  of  ftone  ;  which  they  dedicated  to  Chrift,  and  his  apoftles  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  The 
old  church  was  repaired  with  mtfre  lafiing  materials  ;  the  number  of  monks  increafed  :  in  a  word,  this  community 
began  to  take  hafty  (hides  towards  that  wealth  and  magnificence  for  which  it  became  afterwards  fo  renowned. 

Th  e  account  of  the  foundation  here  given  is  far  from  being  incontroverted :  many  of  our  moft  learned  antiqua- 
lies  doubting  whether  either  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  St.  Patrick,  or  St.  David,  were  ever  here;  among  them  are  found 
the  refpe&able  names  of  Spelman,  Stillingfleet,  and  Collier.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
popular  opinion,  founded  on  tradition,  ran  ftrongly  for  this  being  the  burial  place  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea;  and, 
by  a  record  preferved  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  it  appears,  one  John  Blome  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
obtained  a  licence,  dated  at  Weftminfter,  June  10,  13455  to  go  to  the  monaftery  of  Glaftonbury,  and  dig  for  the 
corpfe  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  according  to  a  divine  revelation  which  he  faid  he  had  on  that  fubject  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

This  abby  was  moft  liberally  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  K.  Ina,  who  built  the  great  church,  and- 
enriched  the  houfe  with  fo  much  land  and  fo  many  privileges,  that  he  has  by  fome,  particularly  Bp.  Stillingfleet, 
been  deemed  the  founder.  It  was  lilcewife  benefited  by  Edw.  the  Elder,  Edred,  Edgar,  and  other  Saxon  kings 
and  nobles;  but  at  the  Conqueft,  K.  William  ftripped  it  of  federal  of  it3  poffeffions,  and  beftowed  them  on 
his  foldiers;  and  in  1 083,  made  one  Turftin,  a  Normsin,  abbot  thereof  i  but  afterwards,  that  king  reftored 
to  it  fome  of  thefe  lands,  confirming  them  by  his  grant. 

In  the  year  ni6orii20,  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  Herlewinus,  fuccefibr  to  Turftin;  and  anno  1184,  the 
whole  monaftery,  except  part  of  the  abbot's  lodgings  and  the  fteeple,  was  confirmed  by  fire ;  after  which, 
there  then  being  no  abbot,  K.  Hen.  II.  fent  one  of  his  chamberlains,  Ralph  Fitzftephens,  to  take  care  of  tha 
revenue  of  the  abby  ;  who  began,  and  partly  finifhed,  a  new  church,  and  the  offices  of  the  houfe  :  thefe  were 
perfected  by  the  abbot  Henry  de  Saliaco,  or  Swanfey ;  in  whofe  time  the  tomb  of  K.  Arthur  was  difcovered  in  the 
cemetery.  It  is  faid,  K.  Hen.  II.  on  the  faith  of  feveral  ancient  fengs  recording  his  being  buried  in  this  place,, 
ordered  fearch  to  be  made  ;  and,  at  about  7  feet  under  ground,  a  kind  of  tomb-ftone  was  found,  with  a  rude 
leaden  crofa  fixed  on  it,  on  which  was  a  Latin  infeription,  in  barbarous  Gothic  characters,  theEnglifh.  of  which 
is,  "  Here  lies  buried  the  famous  King  Arthur,  in  the  Ifie  of  Avalonia."  About  9  feet  below  this  monumental 
ftone  was  found  a  coffin,  hollowed  out  of  the  folid  oak,  containing  the  bones  of  a  human  body,  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  K.  Arthur  ;■  thefe  were,  by  the  care  of  the  abbot,  tranflated  into  the  church,  and  covered  with  a  magnifi- 
cent monument. 

About  the  year  131 3,  Geoffry  Fromond,  being  made  abbot,  began  the  great  hall,  and  made  the  chapter- 
houfe  to  the  middle;  his  fuccefibr,  Walter  de  Tanton,  who  died  before  confirmation,  made  the  front  of  the 
choir  with  the  curious  ftone  images  where  the  crucifix  flood.  Adam  de  Solbury,  the  next  abbot,  gave  the  7  great 
bells  belonging  to  the  church.  Walter  Monnington,  the  fifty-third  abbot,  was  a  confiderable  benefactor;  he  built 
the  vault  of  the  choir  and  of  the  prefbytery,  and  lengthened  the  prefbytery  two  arches;  he  died  anno  1374. 
John  Chinnock,  the  next  in  fucceffion,  finifhed  what  had  been  begun  by  Monnington,  and  built  the  cloyfter, 
dormitory,  and  fratery ;  alfo  perfected  the  great  hall  and  chapter- houfe,  begun  by  the  Abbot  Fromond  :  having 
continued  abbot  near  50  years,  he  died  anno  1420- 

Richard  B££RE,.inftalled  about  anno  1495,  built  the  new  lodgings  by  the  great  chamber,  called  the  King's 
Lodgings  in  the  Gallery ;  as  alfo  the  new  lodgings  for  the  fecular  priefts  and  clerks  of  our  Lady  :  he  likewife 
built  the  greateft  part  of  Edgar's  chapel  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  church,  arched  the  eaft  part  of  the  church  on  both 
fides,  and  ftrengthened  the  fteeple  in  the  middle  by  a  vault  of  two  arches,  which  would  have  otherwife  fallen  : 
he  moreover  made  a  rich  altar  of  filver,  gilt,  and  fet  it  before  the  high  altar ;  and  returning  out  of  Italy,  where 
he  had  been  ambaflador,  he  built  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  adjoining  to  the  N.  fide  of  the  body  of  the 
church  :  he  alfo  erected  the  chapel  of  the  fepulchre  at  the  S.  end  of  the  body  of  the  church  ;  an  alms-houfe, 
with  a  chapel  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  abby ;  and  built  the  manor  place  at  Sharpham,  in  the  Park. 

Richard  Whyting,  the  laft  abbot,  fuccefibr  to  Beere,  finifhed  Edgar's  chapel:  he  was,  according  to 
Willis,  and  others,  a  man  of  irreproachable  life  and  fervent  piety  -7  but  refufing  to  furrender  up  his  abby  to  K. 
Hen.  VIII.  he  was  fent  for  to  town,  and,  in  his  abfence,  perfons  were  deputed  to  fearch  his  ftudy,  who  pre- 
tended to  fin  1  there,  in  a  cabinet,  a  little  book  written  againft  the  king's  divorce ;  upon  which,  being  indicted, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which  overlooks  the 
monaftery,  and  whereon  ftands  the  church  called  the'Torr;  here  he  was  hanged  in  his  monk's  habit:  after 
which  he  was  quartered,  his  head  fet  up  on  the  abby-gate,  and  his  quarters  fent  to  Bath,  Wells,  Ilchefter, 
and  Bridgewater.  The  king  foon  after  took  poflellion  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  this  abby;  which  were 
valued,  according  to  Speed,  at  ^3508  1 3 s.  \\d.  ;  Dugdale  £3331.  ys.  \d.  ob.  The  lite  was  granted, 
ift  Edvv.  VI.  to  Edw.  D.  of  Somerfet;  and  the  ift  of  Eliz.  to  Sir  Peter  Carew. 


This  drawing  was  made  anno  1756. 


THE  CHAPEL  OE  ST.  JOSEPH  OF  AkIMATHEA,  AT  GLASTONBURY,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

This  Chapel  (lands  at  the  weft  end  of  the  Conventual-Church  of  the  Abbey,  to  which  it  communicated  by  an  arch 
and  a  fpacious  portal.  Dr.  Stukely,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum,  wherein  he  has  accurately  confidered  this  monafte-y, 
treating  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathea's  chapel,  thus  defcribes  it:  «  The  prefent  work  is  about  the  third  building  upot. 
«  the  fame  fpot.  'Tis  forty-four  paces  long,  thirty-fix  wide  without.  !Tis  fo  entire  that  we  could  well  enough  draw 
«'  the  whole  flrufture.  The  roof  is  chiefly  wanting:  two  little  turre's  are  at  the  corners  of  the  weft  end,  and  two 
«  more  at  the  interval  of  four  windows  from  thence,  which  feems  to  indicate  the  fpace  of  ground  the  firft  chapel  was 
«'  built  on  ;  the  reft  between  it  and  the  church  was  a  fort  of  Ami-chapel :  underneath  was  a  vault,  now  full  of  water ;  the 
«<  floor  of  the  chapel  being  beaten  down  into  it  :  it  was  wrought  with  great  ftor.es.  Here  was  a  capacious 
«<  receptacle  of  the  dead  :  they  have  taken  up  many  leaden  coffins,  and  melted  them  into  cifterns.  Hence  is  the 
«  fubterraneous  arched  pafTage  to  the  Torr,  according  to  their  notion.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  was  finely  arched  with 
«  rib-work  of  ftone  ;  the  fides  of  the  wall  are  full  of  fmall  pillars  of  SuiTex  marble,  as  likewife  the  whole  church,  which 
««  was  a  way  of  ornamenting  in  thofe  days  ;  they  are  mollly  beaten  down.  Between  them  the  walls  are  painted  with 
««  pictures  of  faints,  as  ftill  eafi'y  feen.  All  the  walls  are  overgrown  with  Ivy,  which  is  the  only  thing  here  in  a 
«  flourifhing  condition  ;  every  thing  elfe  prefenting  a  moft  melancholy,  tho>  venerable  afpeft." 

In  Stevens's  Hiftory  of  Abbeys,  or  Additions  to  the  Monafticon,  there  is  a  very  particular  account  of  the  death  ofRichard 
Whiting,  the  laft  Abbot ;  but  from  whence  taken  is  not  there  faid.  But  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  it  is  from  fome 
zealous  Roman  Catholic  writer;  therefore,  not  altogether  an  impartial  evidence.  Neverthelefs,  as  it  (hews  the  almoft  royal 
ftate  in  which  the  Abbots  of  the  great  monafteiies  then  lived,  the  Reader  will  not  pel  haps  be  forry  to  fee  it  here 

trancfribed.  . 

«  Whiting  was  Abbot  of  this  monaftery  ;  a  man  both  venerable  for  his  age,  which  was  almoft  decrepit,  and  really 
h  wonderful  for  the  moderation  of  his  religious  life,  which  he  had  preferved  amid  t  the  greateft  plenty  of  temporal 
«  bleflings  For  This  England  had  ftill  retained  ;  That  tho'  the  monafteries  were  extraordinary  wealthy,  they  mould  not 
««  be  governed  by  any  but  Monks.    All  the  religious  men  alfo  lived  in  community,  were  moft  sffiduous  in  the  choir, 

"  and 
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"  and  very  rarely  ever  went  abroad  without  the  eRclofure  of  their  monafteries.  Whiting  therefore  being  Abbat,  had  an 
'*  entire  and  enclofed  monaftery  of  about  an  hundred  religious  men  ;  but  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Abbats,  he  maintained. 
"  three  hundred  domefticks  in  feparate  houfes  and  places  adjoining  ;  and  among  them  many  Gentlemen's  fons.  Befides, 
"  he  kept  many  at  their  ftudies  in  the  Univerfities.  He  p.aftifed  hofpitality  to  all  travellers  palling  by  upon  any. 
"  account  whatfuever,  in  fo  much  that  he  fometiraes  entertained  five  hundred  hotfemen.  On  Wedrefdays  and  Fridays  he 
"  distributed  bountiful  and  fixed  alms  on  the  poor  reforting  from  all  the  villages  round  about.  And  this  was  the  cuftom 
"  of  almoft  all  the  other  monafteries  and  richer  Abbats  in  England.  The  King's  officers  who  went  about  to  the 
11  monafleries,  having  theisfore  acquainted  Henry  the  Vlllih  that  Whiting  could  not  he  prevailed  on  to  fign  the 
"  Inftrument  propofed  by  his  Majefty ;  they  were  directed  to  bring  him  immediacy  to  London,  without  hindering  him 
"  to  take  along  a  decent  retinue  fuitable  to  his  dignity  ;  but  to  take  care  that  he  mould  difpofe  of  nothing  that  belonged 1 
"  to  the  monaftery :  and  laftly,  that  a  certain  Knight,  who  was  the  chief  of  his  family,  and  whom  the  King's  officers  . 
,s  had  already  corrupted,  fhonld  come  with  him,  as  it  were  to  affift  him  on  his  journey,  but  in  reality  as  a  Keeper  and 
"  Spy.  When  he  was  come  to  London,  the  King's  Counfellors  did  not  think  fit  to  fay  much  to  him,  when  they 
"  underftood  from  his  Steward  that  he  was  pofitively  refo!ved  never  to  fubferibe  that  Inftrument ;  but  the  King  would  not 
"  feem  to  exacl:  it  from  any  man  by  force.  Having  fearched  Whiting's  cabinets,  the  King  had  found  a  little  book  written 
"  againft  the  Divorce,  brought  in  without  Whiting's  knowledge  by  them  that  fearched,  which  he  thought  a  fufficient 

pretence  to  put  him  to  death.  Having  therefore  receiv'd  a  flight  check,  and  being  flrip'd  of  part  of  his  retinue  (for  he 
"-  came  with  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  horfe)  he  was  difmified  from  London  to  receive  the  King's  pleafure  at  home. 
"  But  when  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Wells,  which  is  five  miles  from  Glaftonbury,  he  was  informed  that  there  was  an 
*«  afTembly  of  the  Gentry,  and  he  fummoned  to  it.  He  went  immediately,  and  entering  the  Court  was  going  to  take  his 
"  place  among  the  prime  of  them,  when  the  Crier  called  him  to  the  bar,  and  bid  him  anfwer  to  the  crimes  of  High 
"  Treafon  laid  to  his  charge.  The  old  man  wondered,  look'd  about  him,  and  atked  his  Reward  what  the  meaning 
•*  of  it  might  be  ?  He,  as  he  had  been  infirucled,  bid  him  be  of  good  heart,  whifpering  him  that  this  was  all  done  to 
«•  fright  him.  Soon  after  Whiting  was  condemned,  and  fent  away  to  Glaftonbury,  yet  never  imagining  that  his  end  was 
"  fo  near.  When  he  came  near  the  walls  of  the  monaftery,  a  Prieft  was  prefented  to  him,  to  hear  his  confeflion  in 
"  the  horfe-litter  that  carried  him  ;  for  they  allured  him  he  muft  dye  that  very  hour.  The  old  man  with  tears  begged  • 
"  l.e  might  have  a  day  or. two  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  death,  or  at  lead  that  going  into  the  moflaflery  he  might 
41  recommend  himfelf  to  his  Monks,  and  take  his  leave  ;  but  neither  was  granted  ;  for  being  turned  out  of  the  horfe- 
*'  litter  and  laid  upon  an  hurdle.,  he  was  dragged  along  the  ground  to  the  top  of  an  high  hill  which  overlooks  the 
"  monaftery,  where  he  was  hanged  in  his  Monk's  habit,  and  quartered  on  the  day  above-mentioned.  The  Shepherd 
"  being  {lain,  the  bheep  were  eafily  difperfed  ;  nor  were  there  many  religious  men  found  after  the  death  of  thefe  three 
•'  Abbats  to  oppofe  the  King's  tyranny.  Henry  therefore,  like  a  conqueror,  invaded,  threw  down,  plundered,  and 
"  demolithed  all  5.  but  the  pofiifliotis  and  revenues  of  the  monafleries  he  for  the  mod  part  diftributed  amongft  the  Nobilty, 

that  they  might  never  after  be  reclaimed  or  reftored  to  the  Chureh,  by  any  of  the  Princes- his  fucceflbrs,  exchanging 
4<  fome  for  other  lands  and  revenues,  and  difpofing  of  others  for  ready  money  ;  and  he  compelled  the  Catholics  againft 
"  their  wills  to  buy  thefe  fpoils  of  the  Church,  to  the  end  he  might  by  that  means  oblige  them  to  defend  his 

wicked  aft.  And  this  was  the  end  of  Monafleries  and  Monks  in  England,  almoft  a  thoufand  years  after  they  had 
"  brought  the  Chritlian  faith  into  that  Iftand,  increafing  with  it,  and  being  advanced  by  the  generofity  of  all  the  Kings. 
"  King  Henry,  that  he  might  rejoice  in  wickednefs,  and  glory  in  his  fin,  commanded  the  Biftiopsand  other  Churchmen, 
"  that  in  all  their  fermons  to  the  people  they  fliould  congratulate  the  expelling  of  the  Monks  out  of  England,  and 
*<  inform  the  mnltimde  how  advantageous  the  fame  would  be  to  them,  as  being  delivered  not  only  from  the  Pope-^s 
«  yoke,  but  alfo  from  the  trouble  of  thefe  monks  ;  of  which  there  was  frequent  gratulation  in  moft  places^' 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  17560. 


CAVE  R  SWAL  L   CASTLE,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Careswall,  or  Caverfwall  caftle,  (lands  in  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
and  in  the  Hundred  of  Totmanftoe.  The  following  account  of  it  is  tranfcribed 
from  the  Magna  Britannia,  in  6  vols  4to. 

"  Careswall,  or  Caverfwall,  was,  20  Conq.  held  of  Robert  de  Stafford,  by 
"  Ernulfus  de  Hefding,  but  hath  long  been  the  lordftiip  of  a  family  of  that 
"  name,  ancient  and  gentile,  deicended  probably  from  him  for  in  the  reign 
"  of  Richard  the  Firft,  one  Thomas  de  Carefwall  was  lord  of  it.  From  him 
"  it  defcended  to  Sir  William  de  Carefwall,  knight ;  whofe  grand  (on,  William 
"  de  Carefwall,  erected  a  goodly  caflle  in  this  place ;  the  pools,  dams,  and 
"  houles  of  office,  being  all  of  mafbnry.  His  pofterity  enjoyed  it  'till  19 
"  Edw.  3d  ;  when,  by  the  heir-general,  it  palled  from  the  Carefwalls  to  the 
"  Montgomeries,  and  from  them,  by  the  GifFords  and  Ports,  to  the  family  of 
**  Haftings,  earls  of  Huntingdon,  who  were  owners  of  it  in  the  la(l  century, 
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"  and,  as  we  fuppole,  are  ftill.    The  caftle,  in  the  beginning  of  that  century, 

"  was  in  realbnable  good  repair ;  but  was  fuffered  to  run  into  decay  (if  not 

"  ruinated  on  purpole)  by  one  Brown,  the  farmer  of  the  lands  about  it,  left; 

"  his  lord  fliould  be  at  any  time  in  tlie  mind  to  live  there,  and  take  the 

"  demc-fne  from  him.    It  hath  been  fince  fold  to  Matthew  Cradock,  Eiq;  in 

"  whofe  pofterity  it  was  in  1655,  DUt  *s  fince  come  to  Captain  Packer,    In  the 

"  church  of  this  place,  is  a  monument  for  William  de  Carefwall  above- 

*'  mentioned,  the  builder  of  the  caftle,  with  this  infcription  about  it: 

"  Willielmus  de  Carfwellis."       At  the  head ; 

And  then  about  it  this  diftich  : 
"  Caftri  ftruclor  eram,  domibus,  foftilq ;  cemento 
"  Vivis  dans  operam,  nunc  claudor  in  hoc  monumento. 

In  Englifti  thus  : 

"  1  built  this  caftle,  with  its  rampiers  round, 

"  For  the  ufe  of  th'  living,  who  am  under  ground." 

Erdswi  ck  fays  that  the  following  lines  were  fince  written  under  this 
monument : 

' '  William  of  Carefwell,  here  lye  I 

"  That  built  this  caftle,  and  pooles  hereby. 

"  William  of  Carefwell,  here  thou  mayeft:  lye  ; 
"  But  thy  caftle  is  down,  and  tliy  pooles  are  dry." 

The  firft  part  was  an  imperfect  tranflation  of  his  epitaph  ;  the  iccond,  a  fort  of 
jeering  anf.ver,  occafioned  by  the  ftate  of  the  caftle  ;  written,  perhaps,  to  excite 
the  owner  to  an  enquiry  into  the  miibehaviour  of  his  tenant  Brown  before- 
mentioned. 
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PLATE  I. 

This  Caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  one  Dodo,  or  Dudo,  a  Saxon,  about  the  year  700  ;  its  prefexlt 
appellation  of  Dudley  being,  according  to  this  account,  a  corruption  of  his  name.  At  the  Conqucft  it 
wae,  as  appenr<=  from  Domefday  Book,  given  to  William  Fitz  Aufculph,  who  poffeffed  twenty-five 
manors  in  this  county. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  the  Emprefs  Maud  contended  with  that  King  for  the  Crown, 
this  Caftle  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  Gervafe  Pagnel,  who  then  fortified  it,  and  held  it  for  the  Emprefs. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Pagnel  refided  here  ;  and  upon  the  afieffment  for  the  marriage  of  the 
King's  daughter,  he  certified  his  Knights  fees  de  veteri  feoffinento  to  be  in  number  50  ;  and  de  novo,  fix 
and  a  third  part.  Afterwards  taking  part  with  Prince  Henry  in  an  infurredion  againft  his  father,  the 
King  difmantled  his  Caftle  of  Dudley. 

The  Heirefs  of  the  Pagnels  marrying  John  de  Somery,  brought  this  eftate  into  that  family.  In  the 
17th  of  Henry  III.  when  it  isftiled  an  Honour,  it  was  feizedby  the  King  ;  its  owner,  Roger  de  Somery, 
having  negkded  or  re fu fed  to  appear  when  fummoned  to  receive  the  honour  of  Knighthood.  The 
writ  is  prefcrved  in  Madox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  in  Englifh  runs  thus  :  "  Bccaufe 
"  Roger  de  Somery,  at  the  Feaft  of  Pentecoft  laft  paft,  has  not  appeared  before  the  King  to  be  girded 
44  with  the  military  girdle,  the  Sheriff  of  Worcefterftiire  is  hereby  commanded  to  feize  on  the  Honour  of 
"  Dudley,  and  all  the  other  lands  of  the  faid  Roger  within  his  jurifdiction,  for  the  King's  ufe  ;  and  to 
"  keep  them,  with  all  the  cattle  found  upon  them,  fo  that  nothing  may  be  moved  off  without  the  King's 
**  permiffion.    Witntfs  the  King  at  Wenlock,  &c." 
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In  the  48th  of  this  King,  Somery  obtained  the  Royal  licence  to  caftellate  his  manfion  at  Dudley, 
w  hich  probably  had  remained  unfortified  ever  fince  it  was  difmantled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  This 
Caftle  and  effete  continued  in  the  Somery  family  till  the  15th  of  Edward  II.  when  the  male  iflue 
having  failed,  Margaret,  one  of  the  heirs  general,  transferred  it  to  the  Suttons  by  marrying  one  of  that 
family  named  John.  A  MS.  in  the  pofleflion  of  Thomas  Aftle,  Efq.  calls  the  perfon  who  married  the 
heirefs  of  the  Somery?,  "  Sir  Richard  Sutton."  The  Suttons  were  a  refpedtable  family  in  Notting- 
hamfhire  ;  and,  on  account  of  their  owning  Dudley  Caftle,  one  of  them,  temp.  Henry  VI.  was,  as  Lord 
Dudley,  fummoned  to  Parliament.  In  the  poflemon  of  their  defcendants  it  continued  till  parted  with  by 
John  Lord  Dudk-y  ((aid  to  have  been  a  very  weak  and  neceffitous  man)  to  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  fon  of  that  inftrument  of  extortion  ufed  by  King  Henry  VII.  to  plunder  his 
fubje&s. 

This  Duke  affected  to  be  thought  of  the  Sutton  Family.  Erdefwick,  in  his  Hiffory  of  Staffordfhire,. 
fay?,  there  was  a  ftory  current  in  the  country,  which  made  him  the  grandfon  of  an  itinerant  Carpenter 
born  at  Dudley,  who  being  employed  in  the  Abbey  of  Lewes  in  Suflex,  was  (according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  Monks,  who  ufually  added  the  Chriftian  name  to  that  of  the  birth-place)  there  called  John 
of  Dudley  ;  which  name  he  afterwards  aflumed.  This  Carpenter  marrying,  had  a  fon  named  Edmund, 
who  was  educated  by  the  Abbot,  and  firft  fent  to  one  of  . the  Univerfities,  afterwards  placed  at  an  Inn 
of  Court,  and  made  Sollicitor  to  the  Monaftery  ;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  becoming  famous  for  his 
abilities,  he  was  employed  with  Empfon  by  King  Henry  VII. 

The  Duke,  whilft  in  poflemon  of  this  Caftle,  according  to  the  laft  cited  authority,  made  great  repairs 
and  additions  to  the  buildings  ;  but  oppofing  Queen  Mary's  acceffion  to  the  Crown,  forfeited  his  eftates. 
The  Caftle  was  fhortly  after  granted  by  that  Queen  to  Sir  Edward  Sutton,  fon  and  heir  of  that  Lord 
Dudley  from  whom  he  had  obtained  it,  with  diverfe  other  of  his  father's  lands.  Thefe  Anne,  the  heirefs 
of  his  grandfon  Sir  Ferdinando  Sutton,  carried  in  marriage  to  Humble  Ward,  Efq.  fon  and  heir  of 
William  Ward,  Efq.  a  wealthy  goldfmith,  and  jeweller  to  the  Queen  of  King  Charles  the  Firft.  March 
23d,  1463,  Humble  Ward  was  created  a  Baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ward  of  Birmingham,  in 
Warwickshire. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  this  Caftle  was  a  Royal  garrifon.  Anno  1644,  it  flood  a  fiege  of  three  weeks, 
and  was  relieved  June  11,  by  a  detachment  of  the  King's  forces  from  Worcefter ;  who,  with  fmall  lofs  to 
themfelves,  flew  an  hundred  men  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  took  feveral  prifoners  and  ftandards  ;  but 
May  13,  1646,  was  furrendered  to  Sir  William  Brereton  by  Col.  Levifon,  Governor  for  the  King;. 
Probably  the  part  taken  by  Lord  Ward  in  thefe  matters  rendered  him  liable  to  fome  inconveniencies 
from  the  victorious  party  ;  as,  among  Mr.  Aftle's  MS.  Collections  for  this  County,  there  is  a  Certificate 
to  the  Lord  Protector  from  his  Privy  Council,  certifying  the  truth  of  a  petition  prefented  by  Humble 
Ward,  which  petition  the  Protector  had  referred  to  them.  They  therein  likewife  add,  that  they 
conceive  the  faid  Mr.  Ward  to  be  an  obje£t  of  his  Highnefs's  grace  and  favour,  held  forth  in  his 
Highnefs's  declaration.    This  paper  is  dated  July  16,  1656,  and  figned  by  ten  of  the  Members. 

According  to  feveral  Writers,  the  Lords  Ward  feem  afterwards,  for  a  while,  to  have  refided  here  • 
but  at  length  they  abandoned  it — probably  on  account  of  the  ruinous  ftate  it  was  in,  from  the  damage 
received  in  the  fiege.  Tradition  relates  that,  fome  years  ago,  it  ferved  for  a  retreat  to  a  fet  of  coiners^ 
who  fet  Are  to  the  buildings — whether  by  accident  or  on  purpofe,  is  not  faid  ;  neither  does  the  ftory  afcer- 
tain  the  date  when  this  happened. 

At  prefent  this  Caftle  belongs  to  the  Lord  Ward,  whofe  predeceflbr  was,  by  King  George  11, 
April  21,  Anno  1763,  created  Vifcount  Dudley  and  Ward,  of  Dudley. 

This  View,  which  reprefents  the  North  Afpecl,  was  drawn  Anno  1774. 
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PLATE  II. 

The  former  view  of  this  Edifice  was  taken  from  the  North,  and  mewed  the 
fouthernmoft  parts  and  Keep  of  the  Caftle,  This  was  drawn  from  a  point  directly 
oppofite  to  that  of  the  former  ftation,  and  exhibits  the  northernmost,  remains  of 
this  ftately  Manfion  :  both  together  give  the  whole  of  the  internal  buildings a 
fmall  inconfiderable  part  of  the  weftern  wall  excepted. 

This  Caftle  ftands  on  the  fummit  of  a  rocky  hill,  whofe  fides  are  beautifully 
wooded.  From  its  windows  it  commanded  a  moffc  extenfive  profpect  over  five 
counties,  and  into  part  of  Wales.  It  is  fituated  near  the  eaft  end  of  the  town 
of  Dudley,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 

The  Manfion  confuted  of  a  variety  of  buildings,  encompafiingacourt  furrounded- 
by  an  exterior  wall  flanked  with  towers. 

The  Keep,  which  ftands  in  the  fouth-weft  angle,  mews  manifeft  marks  of 
antiquity.  Moil  of  the  other  buildings  do  not  feem  older  than  the  time  o£ 
Henry  VIII,  or  Elizabeth,. 
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In  the  kitchen,  which  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide,  are  two  monftrous  chimneys, 
the  fire-place  in  one  of  them  meafuring  four  yards  and  a  half  in  width.  A  con- 
fiderable  area  of  land  is  enclofed  with  thefe  walls :  It  was  lett  to  a  butcher,  anno 
1 774,  when  this  Drawing  was  made,  for  thirty  pounds  per  annum. 

In  the  great  hall  here  was  an  oak  table,  17  yards  long  and  one  yard  broad, 
all  of  one  entire  plank,  which  originally  meafured  25  yards ;  but  being  too  long 
for  the  intended  place,  the  fuperfluous  part  of  it  was  cut  off,  and  made  a  table  for 
the  hall  of  a  neighbouring  Gentleman.  The  thicknefs  of  this  plank  is  not  men- 
tioned. The  tree  from  which  it  was  taken  is  faid  to  have  contained  upwards  of 
one  hundred  tons  of  timber,. 
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The  following  account  of  this  Manor  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Thomas 
Aflle,  Efq.  entitled,  "  The  Parochial  Antiquities  of  Staffordmire,"  &c.  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Lockfdale  : 

"  Tixall  Hands  about  two  miles  eaft  of  Stafford.  Roger  Earl  of  Montgomery  held 
"  it  of  the  King,  when  the  Domefday  Survey  was  taken  ;  and  Henry  de  Ferrers  of  him." 
Mr.  Erdfwick  fays,  "  That  in  Henry  lid's  time  Pagan  de  Gaftenoys,  or  Wafteneys,  was 
"  Lord.  Roger  his  fon  had  Geofry,  who  enjoyed  it  24th  of  Ed.  I.  and  the  9th  of  Ed.  II, 
"  he  fettled  it  on  himfelf  for  life  ;  after  on  Mafculine,  or  Malcolm,  his  fon,  and  Margaret 
"  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  with  feveral  remainders  over,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  copy 
**  of  the  fine  which  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  given  us  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales, 
"  dated  9th  Ed.  II.  Malcolm  left  a  fon,  William;  who  had  Roger,  father  of  Rofe  ; 
*£  who  having  married  Sir  John  Mavefton,  Knt.  joined  with  him  in  the  fale  of  Tixall  to 
*'  Thomas  Lyttelton,  alias  Weftcoat,  and  Joan  his  wife.  He  was  Juftice  of  the  Com- 
"  mon  Pleas  under  Ed.  IV.  the  fine  being  levied  before  Sir  John  Prifett,  one  of  the  Judges 
"  of  the  King's-Bench,  26th  Hen.  VI.  He  gave  it  to  his  third  fon,  William  Lyttelton  of 
"  Frankley,  who  married  to  his  firft  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Walfh 
"  of  Anlip,  or  Wanlip,  in  Leicefterfhire,  Efq.  Joan  was  one  of  their  daughters  and  heir, 
*'  who  marrying  Sir  John  Afton  of  Haywood,  Knight-Banneret,  he  had  with  her  Wanlip 
"  and  this  Tixall." 

The  fruits  of  this  match  were  feveral  children.  Sir  Edward,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  to 
this  eftate.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Staffordfhire  in  the  years  1528,  1540,  and  1556.  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bowles  cf  Penham  Cattle,  was  his  fecond  wife,  and  furvived  him 
three  years.    1  hey  are  buried  under  a  (lately  Monument  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  in 
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in  Stafford  :  on  which  is  the  following  Infcription  round  the  Tomb,  whereby  it  appears 

the  Houfe  was  built  by  her  : 

In  hoc  tumulo  conditur  Domina  Joanna  Afton 
Uxor  Eduardi  Afton  de  Tixall,  Militis  Generofi, 
E^ique  ipfa  filia  Tho:  Bollis  de  Ponho.  Equitis  egregii, 
Quae  quidem  DiTa  Afton  intra  Mortales  efle  defiit 
Ao.  Dni  1562  tamen  adhuc  vivente  Marito, 
Manerium  de  Tixall  fuit  aedificatum,  non  fine 
Summa  Sollicitudine  atq.  Lahore  impenfojanae 
Bowles  filae  Thomae  Bowles  Militis. 
So  all  my  truft  is  in  God. 

With  the  Quarterings  of  Afton  impaled  with  Bowles  on  a  (tone  or  table,  at  the  head, 
$re  the  following  verfes  : 

.Hie  Johanna  jacet  Domina  Afton  quae  pia  quondam 

Edvardi  de  Afton  Militis  Uxor  erat 
..Filia  fic  et  erat  Thomae  Bollis,  Domus  unde 

Prodiit  eft  Penho,  Miles  et  ipfe  fuit; 
Ilia  quidem  Ville  de  Tixall  iEdificando 

Auxiliatrices  praebuit  ufq;  manus 
Hsec  Matrona  potens  prolis  Joanna  benigna 

Prudens  atq;  fciens  ac  animofa  fuit, 
Si  Mundus  judex  pereat  livor  quoq;  dicam 

Ilia  annos  multos  vivere  digna  fuit 
Deinde  dies  venit  fatalis  quae  manetomnes 

Debita  naturae  folvere  quasque  jubet 
Septembris  die  decimo  quarto  perit  ilia 

Atq.  fecundo,  ut  aiunt  Mors  tua  vis  nimia  eft 
Immo  non  periit,  fed  Olympica  regna  petivit 

Qure  Pater  aeternus  praeparet  ufque  fuis 
Non  Mors  "eft  quern  nos  fugimus  mortemq;  vocamus 

Sed  vere  vita  eft,  vivimus  atq;  Deo 
Anno  Milleno  Qjingenteno  quoque  bis  fex 
Ac  quingenta  Deo  ac  Domino  deficit. 
The  Date  of  the  buildings  of  this  Houfe  is  farther  fixed  by  the  following  Infcription, 
'fairly  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  a  ftool  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  ft i  11  very  legible  : 

William  Yates  made  this  Houfe.    M  D  LV. 
The  next  in  fucceffion  was  Sir  Walter,  who  built  the  Gate-Houfe,  here  fhewn.  He 
was  Sheriff  anno  1 569  and  1 574.    He  died  the  2d  of  April,  in  the  3d  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  anno  156c.    This  eftate  continued  in  the  family  of  the  Aftons  till  the  death  of 

Lord  Afton  j  ?nd  is  now  the  property  of   Clifford,  Efq.  who  married  one  of  his 

co-he  ireffes. 

Tixall  Houfe,  a  View  of  which  is  engraved  in  Plot's  Hiftory  of  Staffordfhire,  was  a 
handlbme  building  :  the  firft  ftory  was  of  ftone  ;  the  reft,  according  to  the  prevailing 
fafhion  of  the  times,  of  timber  and  plaifter.  It  is  now  taken  down,  and  another  Manfion 
built  near  its  fite. 

The  Gate  Houfe,  which  much  refembled  the  Manfion,  is  of  that  ftyle  of  Architecture 
which  then  began  to  be  adopted,  being  a  medley  of  the  Grecian  and  Gothic.  It  is  entirely 
of  ftone,  and  well  finifhed. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1772. 
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The  Church,  here  reprefented,  is  the  only  remaining  one  of  Six  or  Eight  which  formerly  adorned  the  once- 
flourifhing  Town  of  Dunwich.  From  its  mattered  ruinous  ftate,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  long  continue  Handing  ; 
its  figure  is  therefore,  it  is  hoped  not  improperly,  preferved  in  this  Work.  It  feems  to  have  had  few  or  no  re- 
markable Monuments;  nor  does  its  In  fide  appear  ever  to  have  been  much  decorated.  This,  however,  is  partly 
conjecture  ;  a  curfory  View  through  the  Windows,  is  all  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  formed.  The  entry  into 
the  Euil  Jing,  or  a  very  near  approach,  at  the  time  this  Drawing  was  made,  would  have  been  attended  with 
danger.  This  Church  was  dedicated  to  All-Saints,  Its  certified  Value  is  13/.  Patron,  the  Reprefentative  of 
Sir  Jacob  Downing. 

The  following  Account  of  Dunwich  is  given  by  Kirby  in  his  Suffolk  Traveller  : 
"  Tho'  the  traditionary  Accounts  of  this  Place  are  probably  fabulous,  it  hath  certainly  been  very  ancient 
"  and  considerable.  From  the  finding  Roman  Coins  here,  it  may  reafonably  be  thought  to  have  been  a 
'*  Roman  Station.  Felix,  the  Burgundian  Bifhop,  whom  Sigebert,  King  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  brought  hither  to 
**  reduce  his  fubjeib  to  Chriftianity,  which  they  had  almoft  forfaksn,  fixed  his  Epifcopal  See  here,  A.  D.  636. 
**  After  him  fate  three  Bifhops  here,  who  had  jurifdittion  over  the  whole  Kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Angles ;  but  in  the 
«•  latter  part  of  his  third  Succeffor's  time,  and,  perhaps,  about  fifty  years  from  the  erection  of  the  See,  it  was  di- 
"  vided  :  and  a  Bifhop  for  the  Norfolk  part  of  the  Kingdom  being  placed  at  Elmham,  the  Bifhop  of  Dunwich, 
«*  or  (as  it  was  then  called)  Domoc,  and  Donmuc,  had  the  Su.folk  part  only.  After  this  divifion  of  the  See, 
"  there  fate,  as  'tis  faid,  eleven  Bifhops  at  Dunwich,  till  about  the  year  820,  or  fliortly  after,  when  the  trouble- 
««  fome  times  put  an  end  to  this  Bilhopric,  before  it  had  ftood  200  years.  When  DomefJay  Book  was 
"  made,  this  place  was  valued  as  yielding  50/.  per  year  to  the  King,  and  6o,coo  herrings.  In  King  Stephen's 
**  time  they  feem  to  have  had  fome  Toll  paid  them  by  fhips  at  Oreford  ;  which  is  mentioned  in  his  Grant 
"  to  the  Monks  of  Eye,  as  valued  at  30^.  per  annum.  In  King  Henry  the  Second's  time,  it  was  a 
"  famous  City,  well  ftored  with  riches  of  all  lorts.  In  the  firft  year  of  King  John  it  had  a  Charter  of  Liberties, 
»  and  a  Grant  of  Wreck  of  the  Sea.  It  is  faid,  that  there  was  fome  time  a  Mint  here  ;  but  I  meet  with  no 
««  Money  coined  here,  either  in  Thereby,  Nicholfon,  or  the  Nummi  Britain- Hiftoria,  &c.    It  fendeth  two. 
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"  Members  to  Parliament,  and  is  governed  by  two  Bailiffs,  &c.  King  John,  among  other  things  mentioned  in  hit 
"  Charter,  granted  to  the  Burgefi'es  the  liberty  of  marrying  their  Sons  and  Daughters  as  they  would  ;  and  alfo 
"  the  liberty  of  giving,  felling,  orotherwife  difpofing  of  their  Lands  and  Houfes  within  their  Town,  at  pleafure. 
««  This  Charter  is  dated  at  Gold  Cliff,  29  June,  1  Johan.  ;  and  it  coft  them  300  Marks,  befides  ten  Falcons,  and 

<(  five  Gir- Falcons. 

Here  were  certainly  fix,  if  not  eight  Parifh  Churches,  viz.  1.  St.  John's,  which  wzs  a  Rectory,  and  feems 
"  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  by  the  tea,  about  A.  D.  1540.  In  a  Will,  dated  1499,  and  proved  1501,  there 
*'  is  a  Legacy  often  Marks  for  feme  Ornaments  in  this  Church,  with  this  Claufe  :  "  Jf  it  fortune  the  Church 
"  to  decay  by  adventure  of  the  Sea,  the  ten  Marks  to  be  difpofed  of  by  my  Attornies  (i.  e.  Executors),  where 
"  they  think  belt."  About  1  r,io  two  Legacies  are  given  towards  building  a  Pier  againft  St.  John's  Church  : 
*'  The  laft  inftitution  to  it  was  in  1537  ;  and  the  laft  time  it  is  mentioned  is  in  1538,  when  Margaret  Haliday 
•«  ordered  her  Body  to  be  buried  in  the  fouth  Ifle  of  it." 

"  2.  St.  U  a  rtin's,  which  was  likevvife  a  Rectory ;  but  the  laft  inftitution  we  can  find  to  it  was  in  A.  D.  133  r. 

"  3.  St.  Nicholas,  a  Reftory  alfo,  but  no  inftitution  to  it  occurs  fince  A.  D.  1352. 

"  4.  St.  Leonard's,  impropriated,  and  probably  early  loft  ;  for  in  a  will  dated  A.  D.  1450,  the  teftator  de- 
"  vifeth  his  houfe  in  the  parifh,  anciently  called  St.  Leonard's. 

"  c.  St.  Peter's,  a  Rectory,  laft  inftituted  into  in  A.  D.  1609  ;  but  ftanding  fince  the  Reftoration. 

"  6.  All-Saints,  impropriated;  the  orily  Church  now  ftanding,  and  that  in  a  mean  condition. 

f*  These,  and  all  other  Churches  here,  were  given  by  Robert  Mallet  to  his  Priory  at  Eye,  in  his  foundation  or 
««  endowment  Charter  (Temp.  Witt.  Conq.).  And  the  faid  Prior  and  Convent  prefented  to  all  the  inftituted 
"  Churches,  and  had  portions  of  tythes  out  of  moft  of  them  ;  and  all  the  revenues  of  the  impropriated  ones, 
"  finding  a  fecular  Prieft  to  ferve  die  cures. — The  Regifter  of  Eye  mentions  alfo  the  churches  of  St.  Michael 
"  and  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Dunwich,  which  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea  before  A.*D.  ij'jl'i  when  the  Prior 
"  and  Convent  of  Eye  petitioned  the  Biihop  of  Norwich  to  impropriate  the  Church  of  Laxneld  to  them  ;  and 
"  ainongft  other  reafons  for  it,  alledged,  that  they  had  loft  a  conliderable  part  of  their  feven  lies  at  Duawich,  by 
"  the  breaking  in  of  the  fea;  However,  in  A.  D.  1359,  Dunwich  fent  to  the  fiege  of  %alais  fx  ihips  and  10* 
"  mariners,  when  Ipfwich  fent  twelve  fhips  and  239  men  ;  and  Orford  three  fhips  and  62  men. 

"  Besides  thefe  Churches,  Weaver  mentions  three  Chapels  here  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  St.  Francis,  and 
"  St.  Catherine.  The  laft  is  often  mentioned  in  old  Wills  :  It  was  in  St.  John's  parifh,  and  had  a  guild  of  St. 
41  Catherine's  belonging  to  it;  and  was  ftanding  and  in  ufe  in  King  Henry  Vlllth's  reign.  But  the  other  two. 
"  we  have  yet  met  with  nothing  of. 

"  Hfre  was  alfo,  Firft,  The  Temple  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  Baptift,  which  probably  be- 
"  longed  firft  to  the  Templars,  and  afterwards  to  the  Hcfpitalers,  who  had  a  good  eftate  hereabouts ;  and  might, 
*'  as  other  Lords  often  did,  build  a  Church  for  the  ufe  of  their  own  tenants :  For  we  don't  find  that  they  had 
"  ever  any  Preceptory,  or  Commandery  here  ;  the  Temple  Manor  of  lands  hereabouts  being  granted  as  parcel 
"  of  the  pofleflions  of  the  Preceptory  at  Batisford,  to  Thomas  Andrews,  4th  Elizabeth. 

"  Secondly,  A  noble  ancient  church  belonging  to  St.  James's  hofpital ;  the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain. 
*'  Thirdly,  Another  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  ufe  of  another  hofpital,  called  Maifon  Dieu, 
"  or  God  s  Houfe.  Some  part  of  the  revenues  of  thefe  ancient  hofpitals  (which  we  can  fay  nothing  of,  but  that 
'»  the  former  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  for  men,  and  the  latter  wholly  for  women},  are  yet  remaining.  Here  were 
««  alfo  two  houfes  of  Friers ;  one  of  Francifcan,  or  Grey  Friers,  founded  by  Henry  Fitz-John,  and  Alice,  his 
**  wife,  and  enlarged  by  King  Henry  III.  and  the  other  of  Dominicans,  or  Preaching  Friers,  founded  by  Sir 
"  Roger  Holifhe,  Knight.    Both  thefe  Hcufes  had  fair  Churches  belonging  to  them. 

««  But  whatever  the  ancient  ftate  of  this  place  was,  it  is  at  prefent  but  a  fmall  village,  confining  of  a  few  mean. 
«<  houfes.  It  hath  a  mean  market  on  Mondays,  and  a  fair  (which  was  probably  granted  to  the  Hofpital)  on  St. 
««  James's  dav,  July  25th.  It  feems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in  King  Henry  the  Third's  time,  when  it  paid 
«'  one  hundred  marks  to  the  King's  tax  ;  and  to  have  declined  alfo  in  that  reign,  when  the  fea  made  fo  great  a 
««  breach  here  that  the  King  wrote  to  the  Barons  of  Suffolk  to  affift  the  inhabitants  in  flopping  it.  And  StOwe 
'«  mentions  an  high  wind  and  great  tide  on  New  Year's  day,  15  Edward  I.  cr  A.  D.  1287,  which  did  great  da- 
««  mage  to  the  churches  here. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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'Whether  this  church  owes  its  mattered  appearance  to  the  depredations  of 
"time,  and  neglect  of  feafonable  repairs,  or  whether  to  fome  violent  tempeft,  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed  this  county ;  nor  can  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  the  village  give  any  fatisfactory  information  on  that  head; 
which  at  leafl  proves  it  has  long  been  in  its  prefent  ftate.  Neither  the  builder, 
nor  time  of  its  erection,  is  known.  Stavely,  in  his  Account  of  Churches,  very 
juftly  obferves,  "  That  very  few  ancient  churches  have  any  remarks  or  memorials 
"  left  of  their  particular  founders,  or  the  time  of  their  building  or  dedication, 
"  efpecially  our  ordinary  parifli  churches." 

This  church  ftands  in  the  village  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county,  in  the  hundred  of  Wilford,  about  two  miles 
diftant  from  the  fea.  The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  Kirby,  in  his  Suf- 
folk Traveller  :  "  Alderton  confifts  of  four  manors,  each  of  which  hath  a  rieht 
ct  to  prefent  to  the  rectory  in  its  turn,  viz.  the  manor  of  Naunton-Hall,  or 
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"  Alderton-Hall,  the  firft  turn  ;  the  manor  of  Boviles,  the  fecond  j  the  manor 
"  of  Peckys,  the  third  j  (thefe  three  are  vefted  in  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Bacon, 
"  Efq.)  and  the  manor  of  Alderton  Comitis,  or  Earl's  Alderton,  hath  the  fourth 
"  turn.  This  manor  is  held  by  leafe  from  the  bifhop  of  Norwich,  by  Sir  Ro- 
'*  bert  Clarke.  The  antient  family  of  Naunton,  who  were  formerly  lords  of  the 
"  firft  three  manors,  refided  here  for  a  long  time  before  Sir  Robert  Naunton  re- 
"  moved  to  Letheringham."  According  to  Kirby,  the  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Bartholomew;  but  E&on  has  it  St.  Andrew.  Its  yearly  tenths  are,  One 
pound,  nine  millings  and  ten-pence.  It  is  extremely  confpicuous  at  fea  i  but 
whether  it  is  of  material  ufe  as  a  fea-mark,  the  author  cannot  afcertain,. 

This  Drawing  was  made,  Anno  1769, 
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Arwerton-hall  is  the  manfion-houfe  on  the  manor  of  that  name;  it  is 
fituated  in  the  hundred  of  Samford,  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Ipfvvich  and  Manningtree  rivers.  The  houfe  or  offices  are  no  ways  remarkable 
either  for  beauty  or  antiquity :  for  want  of  proper  care,  they  are  now  fb  thoroughly 
in  ruins,  as  to  be  irreparable. 

The  gate  is,  by  travellers,  generally  noticed  as  a  curiofity,  not  for  the  beauty, 
but  extreme  Angularity  of  its  form,  which  alone  has  procured  it  a  place  in  this 
work.  From  the  whimfical  tafte  of  its  conftruclion,  it  was  probably  erected  about 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  James  the  Firft  ;  a  period  when  architecture  feems  to 
have  been  at  its  loweft  ebb  ;  the  buildings  of  thofe  days  being  neither  Grecian  or 
Gothick,  but  an  unnatural  and  difcordant  jumble  of  both. 
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The  lordfhip  of  this  place  belonged  antiently  (fays  Kirby,  in  his  Suffolk 
Traveller)  "  to  the  family  of  the  Danvilliers.  Sir  Robert  Bacon  married  Iiabel, 
"  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Danvilliers,  who  left  no  male  iflue,  and  thereby 
"  obtained  the  manor.  About  the  year  1330,  and  in  the  twentieth  of  Edward 
"  the  Third,  anno  1 345,  he  had  a  grant  of  a  market  and  fair  here  :  it  came 
"  afterwards  to  the  Calthorpes,  and  was  purchafed  by  Sir  Philip  Parker,  knight, 
"  of  Sir  Drue  Drury,  about  the  year  1577-  Philip  Parker,  of  Arwerton,  was 
"  created  a  baronet  the  16th  of  July,  166 1.  This  manor  and  eftate  is  now  vefted 
il  in  the  Dowager  Lady  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chedworth,  who  was 
"  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Parker  Long,  bart." 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1769. 
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This  priory  {lands  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  county,  in  the  hundred  of 
Blithing,  and  village  of  Bliburgh,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This,  though 
now  but  a  mean  place,  is  faid  to  be  of  great  antiquity  j  which  appears  probable, 
both  from  the  termination  of  its  name,  and  a  number  of  Roman  urns  dug  up  here 
about  the  year  1678. 

This  houfe  was  founded  about  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Fir  ft  3  it  feems 
doubtful  whether  by  that  king,  or  an  abbot  of  St.  Ofith  in  EfTex,  to  which  it  was 
made  a  cell.  Richard  Beauveys,  biftiop  of  London,  anno  1108,  was  fo  great  a 
benefactor,  as  to  be  efteemed  almoft  a  founder.  It  was  a  college  of  black  canons; 
called  Praemonftratenfes,  and  dedicated  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin.  King  Richard  the 
Firft,  by  his  charter,  printed  in  the  Monafticon,  recites  and  confirms  all  the  grants 
made  to  thefe  canons  by  the  benefactors  therein  named. 

At  the  Suppreflion,  the  twenty-fixth  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  valued 
at  forty-eight  pounds,  eight  /hillings  and  ten  pence  per  annum;  about  which  time 
there  were  therein  five  religious.  In  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  knight,  then  lord  of  tl  manor.  At  prefent  it 
belongs  to  Sir  John  Blois. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1770, 
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This  Place,  according  lo  feveral  Antiquaries,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Camden,  was  the  Garianonum  of  the 
Romans;  but  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  feme  others  place  that  ftation  at  Caftor,  near  Yarmouth.  Both  parties  pro- 
duce plaufible  reafons  in  fupport  of  their  opinions ;  both  appeal  to  the  number  of  Roman  corns,  urns,  and  other 
remains  found  near  their  adopted  fpots ;  though,  on  the  whole,  the  probability  feems  rather  to  favour  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Burgh  Caftle.  Caftor,  however,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  fummer  camp  or  ftation  dependent  on  that 
Fortrefs. 

Mr  Ives,  who  has  given  a  very  ample  and  ingenious  differtation  on  this  Caftle,  fays,  great  quantities  of  oyfter- 
fhells  are  digged  up  near  its  walls,  as  alfo  many  iron  rings  belonging  to  mips :  from  which  he  infers,  that  the  JEftuary 
of  Yare  once  wafted  its  ramparts.  The  *ra  of  its  eredtion  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  A  D.  49.  and  that  it  was  built  by  the  Pro-Pnetor  Publius  Oftorius  Scapula,  who  conquered  the  Iceni,  or 
people  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeftire,  and  Huntingdonflnre. 

Burgh  Caftle  ftands  on  an  eminence  near  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Yare  and  Wavenny.  Its  prefent  remains  form 
three  fides  of  a  quadrilateral  figure,  having  the  angles  rounded  off.  Whether  the  fourth  fide  next  the  river  was  ever 
enclofed  feems  doubtful ;  perhaps  the  water  might  then  run  clofer  to  the  works,  and  with  the  fteep  bank  be  deemed  a 
fuff'.cient  fecurity. 

According  to  the  plan  given  in  Mr.  Ives's  account,  the  north  and  fouth  walls  are  not  parallel ;  the  firft  forming 
a  right  angle  with  that  on  the  eaft,  and  the  latter  making  with  it  an  obtufe  angle  of  near  94  degrees. 

The  length  of  the  north  and  fouth  fides  are  nearly  equal,  each  mcafunng  about  one  hundred  and  feven  yards, 
iuft  half  that  of  the  eaft  fide,  which  meafures  two  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  height  throughout  is  fourteen,, 
and  thicknefs  nine  feet ;  the  area  included  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  four  acres  and  three  quarters,  being  nearly 
one  acre  and  three  quarters  more  than  was  contained  within  the  walls  of  Richborough  Caftle;  according  to  the  mea- 
fures given  by  Mr.  Batteley,  fuppofing  by  paces  that  he  means  yards ;  though  it  muft  be  confefled  that  the  fimple 
word  pace  is  a  very  vague  expreffion. 

The  wall,  which  is  of  grout  work,  has  at  certain  intervals  bands  or  courfes  of  Roman  bricks,  like  thofe  at  Rich- 
borough.   It  is  buttrefled  by.  four  round  folid  towers,  or  rather  cylinders  of  about  fourteen  feet  diameter  011  the.eaft,, 
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one  Qti  the  fouth,  and  another  on  the  north,  banded  likewife  with  Roman  bricks.  The  towers  fcem  to  have  been  built 
after  the  walls,  and  join  to  them  only  at  the  top.  On  each  of  them,  at  the  top,  is  a  round  hole  two  feet  deep,  and 
as  many  in  diameter,  defigned,  as  is  fuppofed,  for  the  reception  of  a  kind  of  circular  centry'-box.  The  principal  entry 
w  as  on  the  eaft  fide. 

"  The  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  Ration,"  fays  Mr.  Ives,  "  forms  the  Prsetorium  raifed  by  the  earth  taken  out  of  a 
"  vallum  which  (unrounds  and  fecures  it,  and  which  is  funk  eight  feet  lower  than  the  common  furfacc  of  the  area. 
"  Near  this  was  placed  the  fouth  tower,  which  being  undermined  a  few  years  fince  by  the  force  of  the  water  running 
"  down  the  vallum,  after  fome  heavy  rains,  is  fallen  on  one  fide  near  its  former  lituation,  but  remains  perfectly  entire, 
"  The  north  tower,  having  met  with  a  limilar  accident,  is  reclined  from  the  wall  at  the  top  about  fix  feet,  and  has 
"  drawn  down  a  part  of  it,  and  caufed  a  breach  near  it." 

The  field,  adjoining  to  the  eaftern  wall,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  common  burial-place  of  the  garrifon.  "  Here," 
continues  Mr.  Ives,  "  great  numbers  of  Roman  urns  have  been  found,  and  innumerable  pieces  of  them  are  every 
"  where  fpread  over  it ;  but  neither  the  workmanfhip  nor  the  materials  of  thefe  urns  have  any  thing  J  to  recommend 
"  them.  They  are  made  of  acoarfe  blue  clay,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bradwell,  ill  formed,  brittle, 
"  and  porous.  In  the  year  1756  a  fpace  of  five  yards  was  opened  in  this  field,  and  about  two  feet  below  the  fur- 
"  face  a  great  many  fragments  of  urns  were  difcovered,  which  appeared  to  have  been  broken  by  the  plough  and 
"  carts  paffing  over  them  :  thefe,  and  the  oyfter-fhells,  bones  of  cattle,  burnt  coals,  and  other  remains  found  with 
"them,  plainly  difcovered  this  to  have  been  the  Uftrina  of  the  garrifon.  One  of  the  urns,  when  the  pieces  were 
"  united,  contained  more  than  a  peck  and  a  half  of  corn,  and  had  a  large  thick  (tone  operculum  on  the  top  of  it  • 
"  within  was  a  confiderable  number  of  bones  and  afrits,  feveral  fair  pieces  of  Conftantine,  and  the  head  of  a 
"  Roman  fpear. 

"The  eaftern  fituation  of  this  field  correfponds  with  that  of  Mons  Efquilinus  at  Rome;  the  place  afligned  there  for 
"  the  h.terment  of  the  common  people,  and  a  fituation  for  which  they  feem  to  have  had  great  veneration  :  the  officers 
"  o/the  garrifon  might  pofiibly  be  interred  within  the  area  of  the  camp  ;  and  four  years  fince,  upon  pulling  down  part. 
**  of  the  hill  which  formed  the  Prastorium,  urns  and  afries  were  difcovered  in  great  abundance.  Amongft  them  was 
"  a  ftratum  of  wheat,  pure  and  unmixed  with  earth,  the  whole  of  which  appeared  like  that  brought  from  Hercula- 
"  neum,  quite  black  as  if  it  had  been  burnt.  A  great  part  of  it  refembled  a  coarfe  powder  ;  but  the  granulated. 
"  form  of  the  other  plainly  fhewed  what  it  had  originally  been. 

"  In  the  fame  place,  and  at  the  fame  time,  was  found  a  Cochleare,  or  Roman  fpoon  ;  it  was  of  filver,  and  had  a 
"  lon^  handle  very  (harp  at  the  point,  that  being  ufed  to  pick  fifh  out  of  the  fhell."  Rings,  keys,  buckles,  fibuke, 
and  other  inftruments  are  frequently  found  hereabouts,  as  alfo  a  number  of  coins,  filver,  and  copper ;  but  thefe  arc 
moftly  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

A  body  of  cavalry,  according  to  the  Notitia,  called  the  Stablefden  Horfe,  garrifoned  this  Fortreis.  Their  com- 
manding Officer  was  ftiled  Gariennonenfis. 

Robert  de  Burgh  had  anciently  this  Caftle  and  Manor,  and  after  him  Gilbert  de  Wifeham.  It  being  furrendered 
to  Henry  III.  he  on  April  20th,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign,  gave  it  to  the  Priory  of  Bromholmc  in  Norfolk,  where 
it  remained  till  the  Diffolution  ;  it  was  afterwards  in  the  Crown,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  William  Roberts, 
from  whom  it  devolved  to  Jofiiua  Smith,  Eiq. 

A  small  diftance  north  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Monaftery  built  by  Furfeus,  a  Scotchman,  in  the  time  of  King 
Sigbert,  about  the  year  636,  as  is  mentioned  by  Speed;  which  probably  dwindled  away  in  a  few  years,  as  we  meet- 
with  little  or  nothing  of  it  afterwards. 


This  View,  which  rq>refcnts  the  South-eaft  Afpefl,  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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This  priory  is  fituated  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county,  in  the  Hundred  of  Plomefgate,  about 
four  miles  weft  from  the  fea,  and  two  north-weft  of  Orford,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  creek. 

It  was  a  priory  of  black  canons  of  St.  Auguftine,  founded,  anno  1171,  by  Ranulph  de  Glanvil, 
the  famous  lawyer,  afterwards  jufticiary  of  England,  who  endowed  it  with  many  churches  and  lands. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  BlelTed  Virgin. 

This  Ranulph  de  Glanvil  being  difplaced  from  his  office,  in  a  fit  of  difcontent  took  on  him  the  crofs, 
refolving  to  vifit  the  Holy  Land ;  and  accordingly  accompanied  King  Richard  the  Firft  .hither,  and  was 
prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Aeon. 

Before  he  fet  out  on  this  expedition,  he  divided  his  eftate  among  his  three  daughters,  Maud,  Amabile, 
and  Helewife. 

To  Maud,  the  eldeft,  who  married  William  de  Auberville,  he  gave  the  entire  manor  of  Benhall,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Blelled  Virgin  Mary  at  Butley ;  and  to  his  other  daughters,  the 
remainder  of  his  eftatcs. 

King  Henry  7th,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  Robert  Brommer,  prior  of  this  monaftery 
of  Butley  and  the  convent  of  the  fame,  the  priory  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Snape,  in  this  county,  with  all 
the  lands  and  tenements  at  that  time  thereunto  belonging,  or  which  Thomas  Neylund,  late  prior  of 
Snape,  enjoyed  in  right  of  the  fame,  to  hold  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  without  account  of  any  rents, 
and  to  be  annexed  to  the  faid  priory  of  Butley.  The  priory  of  Snape,  which  lies  about  5  miles  north  of 
Butley,  was  originally  made  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  John,  at  Colchefter,  in  Eflex,  by  the  appointment 
ui  William  Martell  the  founder  ;  but  they  were  deprived  thereof  by  the  authority  of  the  bull  of  Pope 
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Boniface  the  9th,  under  pretence  that  they  did  not  maintain  here  a  fufficient  number  of  religious,  according 
to  the  will  of  the  founder  ;  wherefore  it  was  made  conventual,  and  abfolved  from  its  fubjeclion  to 
Colchefter.  Though  this  bull  feems  to  have  had  but  little  effecT,  as  according  to  the  Bifhop  of  Norwich's 
Regifier,  it  appears  that  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Colchefter  prefented  the  priors  down  to  the  year 
1491  ;  and  probably  the  canons  of  Butley  found  that  this  cell  brought  them  more  trouble  than  profit* 
for  in  the  year  1509  they  quitted  all  claim  and  title  to  the  fame. 

The  revenues  of  this  priory  became  very  large.  At  the  DifTolution  their  annual  income  was  eftimated 
at  3 1 81.  17s.  ad.  ob.  9  ;  and  its  lite  was  granted,  32  Hen.  8,  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  36th 
Hen.  8,  to  William  Forth,  in  whofe  family  it  long  continued.  It  was  afterwards  the  property  of  Mr^ 
Cly  at,  and  lately  of  Mr.  Wright.  In  the  year  1737,  George  Wright,  Efq;  fitted  up  the  gate-houfe, 
and  converted  it  into  a  handfome  manfion,  which  has  line e  been  inhabited  as  a  fhooting  feat,  by  General 
Frampton,  the  L01  ds  Peterborough  and  Donnegal,  and  Archibald  Hamilton,  Efo.  George  Wright,  Efq; 
dying,  left  it  to  his  widow,  from  whom  it  descended  to  John  Cloyt,  a  watchman  in  London,  heir  at  law  to 
Mr.  Wright  ;  and  was  by  him  jpid  to  the  prefent  proprietor,  Mr.  Strahan,  printer  to  his  majefty. 

I N  the  church  of  this  prioi  y  was  interred  the  body  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  third  Lord  Wingfield , 
and  Earl  of  SidFolk,  who  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  with  Edward  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York. 

This  priory  was  both  large  and  magnificent  :  its  walls  and  ruins  occupy  near  12  acres  of  ground. 
South  of  the  gateway  are  the  remains  of  feveral  buildings,  particularly  thofe  of  an  old  chapel,  in  a  wall 
of  which  it  is  faid.a  cheft  of  money  was  fome  time  ago  difcovered,  arched  into  the  wall ;  the  remains  of 
the  arch  is  viable. 

The  gaterhoufe,  which  is  here  fhewn,  was  an  elegant  ftructure.  Its  whole  front  is  embellifhed  with 
coats  of  arms,  finely  cut  in  ftone  ;  and  between  the  interftices  of  the  free-ftone  are  placed  fquared  black 
flints,  which,  by  the  contraft  of  their  colour,  give  it  a  beautiful  and  rich  appearance. 

In  Browne  Willie's  Hiftory  of  Abbies  is  the  following  lift  of  priors  of  this  houfe,  from  Dr.  Tanner's 

Collodions  : 

Gilbert  was  firft  prior  :  he  occurs  ann.  1 172,  and  1194. 
William,  ann.  1 195,  and  1229. 

Richard  de  Jakefley  was  confirmed  prior,  by  the  bifhop  of  Norwich,  16  cal.  Cel.  1303,  as  was 

Nicholas  de  Wittlefham,  the  7th  of  the  id.  of  December,  1307  ;  and 

Richard  de  Hoxne,  16  cal.  Auguft,  1309;  and 

William  de  Geyton,  the  9th  of  the  cal.  of  March,  131 1  ;  and 

Alexander  de  Stratford,  the  5th  of  Sept.  1 332.    Alter  him 

Matthew  de  Pakenham  occurs  prior,  an.  1338. 

Alexander  de  Drinkefton  was  confirmed  prior  in  Sept.  1351.    His  fucceffor,  as  I  judge,  was 
John  Baxter,  who  furrendering  an.  1374,  had  for  his  fiicceffor 
Wiiliam  Halefworth,  confirmed  prior  Jan.  31ft,  1374  ;  as  was 
William  de  Randworth,  31ft  March,  1410  ;  to  whom  fucceeded 
William  de  Pooley,  20th  Aug.  1444,  and 

Thomas  de  Framlingham,  June  21,  1483  :  he  occurs  an.  1501,  and  was,  no  doubt,  fucceeded  by 
Edmund  Litchfield,  fuffragan  to  the  bifhop  of  Norwich,  by  the  title  of  Calcedon,  about  the  year  1505. 
,   The  next  prior  was 

Robert  Brommer,  who  hanging  himfelf  at  Tpfwich,  May  25th,  1509,  was  fucceeded  by 
Augufiine  Rivers,  confirmed  the  7th  of  December  following.    He  died  Sept.  24th,  1528,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Anne's  chapel,  in  the  church  of  this  monaftery,  and  fucceeded  by 

Thomas  Manning,  alias  Sudburn,  S.  T.  P.  nominated  to  this  office  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  Feb.  8  h, 
I52^'9>  by  compromife.    He  was  afterwards  fuffragan  bifhop  of  Ipfwich  ;  and  being  the  laft  prior, 
furrendered  his  convent,  w  ith  eight  monks,  March  7,  1539.    Soon  after  which  he  likewife  became  the 
laft  warden  of  Melingham  college,  an.  1553.    Here  remained  in  charge,  4I.  in  fees,  and  81.  in  annuities. 
This  view,  which  represents  the  north  afpeel:  of  the  gate-way,  was  drawn  anno  1775. 
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This  caftle  Hands  in  the  hundred  of  Lees,  and  is  fituate  on  a  clay  hill,  north  of  the  town,  having-on  the  weft' 
fide  a  mere  cr  mardi,  formerly  a  lake.    It  is  a  very  ancient  ftru&ure,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxon? ;  I  ut  hiftory  does  not  record  the  name  of  the  builder.    Kirby^  in  his  Suffolk  Traveller,  conjectures  it 
to  have  been  comlru&ed  by  Redwald,  the  moft  powerful  'king  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  who  kept  his  court  at  Rendlefhama 
in  this  hundred. 

It  was  one  of  the  feats  of  St,  Edmund,  the  king  and  martyr,  who  fled  hither  from  Dunvvich,  when  purfued  by 
the  Danes.  Hither,  likewife,  they  followed  him,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  ;  when  he,  being  hard  preflcd  and 
having  no  hopes  of  fuccour,  endeavoured  to  efcape  ;  but  being  overtaken  in  his  flight,  was  beheaded  at  Hoxon ;  ■ 
from  whence,  long  after,  his  corps  was  removed,  and  interred  at  Bury  ;  therefore  called  St.  Edmund's  Bury ;  the 
caftle  being  taken,  remained,  as  it  is  faid,  fifty  years  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Danes. 

William  the  conqueror,  his  fon  Rufus,  or,  according  to  others,  Henry  the Firft,  gave  this  caftle  to  Roger 
Bigod ;  by  whofe  fon  Hugh  it  was  either  rebuilt  or  much  repaired,  having  been  difmamled  in  the  year  1 1 76,  by  order 
of  king  Henry  the  Second.  This  Hugh  Bigod  was  created  earl  of  Norfolk  by  king  Stephen,  as  a  reward  for 
having  teflificd  upon  oath,  before  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  others,  that  Henry  the  Firft  had,  on  his 
death-bed,  nominated  Stephen  for  his  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  preference  to  his  daughter  IViaud. 

In  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Bigods  it  continued  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the  Firft,  when  that  family  being 
extinct,  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  by  that  king  given  to  his  fecond  fon,  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of 
Norfolk  and  marfhal  of  England,  who  repaired  it,  as  appeared  by  his  arms  fet  up,  in  diverfe  parts  of  the  building. 
On  his  deceafe  it  came  to  his  two  daughters,  Margaret  an i  Alice;  the  latter  married  Edward  dc  Montacute,  who,, 
upon  the  divifion  of  the  eftate,  had,  in  his  part,  this  caftle  and  the  clemefnss  thereof;   He  left  it  $0  his  daughter 
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Joan,  wtfio  marrying  William  de  Ufford,  earl  of  Suffolk,  carried  it  into  that  family  :  from  whence  it  came  to  tfee 
Mbvvbrays,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  who  fome  time  refided  here.  From  the  Mowbrays  it  defcended  to  the  Howards,  earls, 
and  afterwards  dukes  of  Norfolk.  After  them  it  was  granted  to  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford ;  from  whence  it 
returned  to  the  Howards;  and  was,  by  Theophilus,  earl  of  Suffolk,  fold,  together  with  the  manor  and  demefnes,  to 
Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  knight,  attorney-general,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft  ;  who,  by  his  will,  dated  in 
Augufr,  1636,  devifed  the  caftle,  manor  and  lordfhip  of  Eramlingham,  together  with  the  manor  of  Saxted,  being 
•then  of  the  yearly  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  to  die  mailer  and  fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge  ;  one 
Hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  and  the  remainder  to  be  appropriated  to 
charitable  ui";s,  for  the  emolument  of  the  poor  of  thepariihes  of  Framlingham  and  Debenham,  in  this  county;  and 
thofe  of  Co"-<refhall  in  EfTex. 

The  account  of  the  various  pofferTors,  is  differently  Mated  by  Doftor  Samfon,  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge; 
who,  in  the  year  1663,  wrote  the  hiftory  of  this  callle,  printed  in  the  laft  edition  of  Leland's  Collectanea.  He 
gives  them  as  follows : 

I.  Roger  de  Bigod  and  his  pofterity. 

II.  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  fecond  Ton  to  king  Edward  the  Firft. 

III.  John,  lord  Segrave,  who  was  the  firft  hufband  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Thomas  de 
.Brotherton,  and  to  her  brother  Edward,  who  died  fine  prole ;  fhe  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  William  Manny, 
knight. 

IV.  Thomas,  lord  Mowbray,  fon  of  John,  lord  Mowbray,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  to 
Margaret,  dutchefs  of  Norfolk,  and  John,  lord  Segrave,  her  hufband.  It  continued  in  their  family  diverfc 
generations. 

V.  Sir  John  Howard,  knight,  fon  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  knight,  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 

VI.  Thomas,  lord  Howard,  the  firft  fon  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Margaret  his  fecond  wife, 
daughter  and  only  heir  of  Thomas,  lord  Audley,  ofWalden.  and  afterwards  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  whofe  heijs 
afterwards  fold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Hitcham. 

This  caftle  was  a  large,  ftrong  and  handfome  building,  fortified  with  a  double  ditch;  its  walls,  which  are 
forty-four  feet  in  height,  and  eight  in  thicknefs,  inclofe  within  their  circuit,  an  area  of  one  acre.,,  one  rood,  and 
eleven  perches ;  and  are  flanked  by  thirteen  fquare  towers,  which  rife  above  them  fourteen  feet :  two  of  thefe  were 
watch-towers,  and  are  called  by  Dodtor  Samfon,  Earbicans;  who  fays  they  were,  by  the  common  people,  corruptly 
called  Burganys. 

This  author,  defcribing  the  -caftle,  fays,  "  It  was  inwardly  furnifhed  with  buildings  very  commodious  and 
"  necefiarv,  able  to  receive  and  entertain  many  ;  in  the  firft  court  was  a  deep  well  of  excellent  workmanfhip 
"  compofed  with  carved  pillars,  which  fupported  a  leaden  roof,  and,  though  out  of  repair,  was  in  being  anno  165  1. 
"  In  the  fame  court  ,alfo  was  a  neat  chappel,  now  wholly  demolifhed,  anno  1657,  and  tranfportcd  into  the 

"  highways. 

"  There  were  in, the  building  diverfe  arms,  fome  in  ftone,  fome  in  wood,  to  be  feen  anno  165  1  ;  as  of  Bigod, 
"  Brotherton,  Segrave  and  Mowbray;  and  under  a  window,  largely  carved  and  painted,  were,  quarterly,  the 

arms  of  St.  Edward,  king  and  confeffor  ;  and  thofe  of  Brotherton,  under  a  chapeau  turned  up  ermine,  fupported 
'  by  two  white  lions  ;  for  the  bearing  whereof,  Thomas,  earl  of  Surry,  the  fon  of  Thomas  fecond  duke  of 
'  Norfolk  of  that  name,  loft  his  head  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Alio  on  the  hall-gate,  fairly 
1  cut  in  ftone,  were  the  arms  of  Btotherton  impaling  Bourchier,  quartered  with  Lovayne,  fupported  by  a  lion 
i*  and  an  eagre.  There  were  likewife,  on  an  old  door.,  a  great  iron  ring,  gainilhed  with  Ms.  with  ducal  coronets 
'  thereon. 

"  On  the  we'll  fide  of  this  caftle  fpreadeth  a  large  lake,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  once  navigable,  and  to 
*  have  filled  the  double  ditch  of  the  caftle  :  but  it  is  now  much  lefs  than  it  formerly  was  ;  being  every  day  filled  up 
'  with  earth  and  fand,  wafhed  into  it  by  heavy  rains.  People  now  ca>Il  it  The  Mere.  It  is  faid  that  from  hence 
5  cometh  the  river  Ore,  which  emptieth  itfclf  (having  taken  in  diverfe  other  waters)  into  the  fea,  at  Orford. 

"  This  caftle  had  a  draw-bridge  and  a  port-cullis  over  the  gate,  which  was  the  ftrongeft  tower  ;  and  beyond  the 

bridge  without,  was  a  half-moon  of  ftone,  about  a  man's  height,  ftanding  in  1657.  There  was  on  the  eaft  fide  a 
'  poller n,  with  an  iron  gate,  leading  over  a  private  bridge  into  the  park,  wherein  the  caftle  ftandeth,  which  wat 

uot  long  fince  thick  befet  with  trees,  as  the  flumps  yet  fhew." 

'This  drawing,  which  reprefents  the  outfide  of  the  caftle,  was  made  in  the  year  1769.. 
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This  view  {hews  the  infide  of  the  cattle,  the  ruins  of  feveral  of  the  dwelling- 
houfes,  with  others  lately  erected  on  their  foundations.  The  large  houfe  neareft 
the  left  hand  of  the  fpectator,  in  all  likelihood  was  in  being  when  the  caftle  was 
entire ;  as,  both  by  the  bricks  and  ftile  of  building,  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ftructed  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  chimneys,  many  of  which  are  ftill  ftanding  in  the  towers,  are  worthy  of 
obfervation,  being  curioufly  wrought  into  various  figures  with  ground  or  rubbed 
bricks  :  indeed  the  artificers  of  thole  days  gave  many  extraordinary  inftances  how 
perfectly  thefe  materials  might  be  worked  into  the  different  mouldings  and  orna- 
ments of  architecture. 

In  the  year  1 1 73,  -Queen  Elinor,  out  of  revenge  (as  it  is  fuppofed)  for  the 
matrimonial  infidelities  of  her  hufband,  Henry  the  Second,  incited  his  fon  Henry, 
an  ambitious  and  ungrateful  youth,  to  raife  a  rebellion  again  it  his  father  in 
Normandy.  He  was  affifhed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  joined  by 
many  of  the  barons,  amongft  whom  was  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  crofiing 
the  fea,  with  a  body  of  French,  and  three  (fome  fay  ten)  thoufand  Flemings, 
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landed  at  Walton,  in  this  county,  and  was  received  by  Hugh  Bigod,  earl  of 
Norfolk,  into  his  caftle  of  Framlingham.  From  hence  they  made  frequent 
excurfions,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  they  repeatedly 
laid  under  heavy  contributions,  robbing  and  defpoiling  all  pafTengers,  burning 
villages  and  caftles,  and  commiting  diverfe  other  enormities ;  infomuch  that 
Hugh  Lucy,  the  chief-judice  of  England,  affifted  by  Humphry  de  Bohun,  attacked 
and  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  at  a  place  called  St.  Martin's,  at 
Farnham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmond's.  In  this  engagement  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and 
his  wife,  a  lady  of  a  mafculine  fpirit  and  deportment,  were  taken  prifoners,. 
together  with  many  of  the  French  ;  but  the  Flemings  were,  to  a  man,  all  either 
flain  or  drowned.    Their  bodies  were  afterwards  buried  in  and  about  that  village. 

Henry  having  reduced  his  fon  to  obedience,  foon  after  returned  to  England  % 
when  he  befieged,  took,  and  difmantled  this  caftle.  Its  owner,  Hugh  Bigod, 
obtained  his  pardon,  on  paying  to  the  king  four  thoufand  marks  ;  but  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  did  not  efcape  fo  eafily,  for  he  was  conveyed  prifoner  to  Roan  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  clofely  confined  j  his  caftle  at  Leicefter  was  demolished,  the 
town  burned,  its  walls  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  difperfed  into  other  places. 

Hither  likewife,  in  the  year  1553,  Queen  Mary  retired,  on  notice  being  fent 
her,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  of  the  death  of  her  brother,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
of  the  patent  for  the  fucceffion  of  the  lady  Jane.  She  chofe  this  place,  not  only 
as  being  near  the  fea,  whereby  fhe  might  eafily  efcape  to  Flanders  ;  but  alfo 
becaufe  the  great  flaughter  of  Ket's  followers,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  late  reign,  made  him,  and  confequently  his  party,  extremely  odious  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  event  juftified  her  choice;  for  fhe  was  joined  by  almoft  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  adjacent  counties,  who  encamped  near  the  caftle, 
to  the  number  of  thirteen  thoufand  men.  From  hence  fhe  foon  after  fet  out  for 
London,  to  take  pofteflion  of  the  crown,  relinquifhed  by  her  unfortunate  compe- 
titor. She  was  met  on  her  way  by  the  lady  Elizabeth,  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand 
horfe,  which  that  princefs  had  raifed  for  her  fervice. 

In  the  year  1653,  an  act  of  parliament  palled,  fettling  and  confirming  the 
manors  of  Framlingham  and  Saxtead,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  with  the  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments  thereunto  belonging,  devifed  by  Sir  Robert  Hiteham., 
knight,  late  ferjeant  at  law,  to  certain  charitable  ufes. 


This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1769 
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This  Abbev,  which  was  of  the  Premonflratenfian  Order,  dedicated  to  the  Blcffcd  Virgin  Mary,  was  built 
and  endowed  about  the  year  11S2,  by  Ranulph  do  Glanvill,  who  gave  them  the  Manor  of  Leyilonc, 
which  had  been  bellowed  upon  him  by  Henry  II.  ;  and  alfo  certain  Churches,  which  he  had  before  given  to  die 
Canons  of  the  Priory  of  Buteley,  whereof  he  was  alfo  Founder  ;  which  they  refigned  in  favour  of  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  this  Monaftery. 

The  firfl  Houfe  was  placed  a  mile  nearer  to  the  Sea  ;  but  that  fituation  being  found  both  unwholefome  and 
inconvenient,  Robert  de  Uirbrd,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  about  the  year  1363  built  the  Abbey,  whole  ruins  are  here 
fhewn.  It  was  unfortunately  confumed  by  fire  before  the  year  1389;  but  being  rebuilt,  continued  in  a  flou- 
rilhing  condition  till  the  General  DifTolution,  at  which  time  there  were  here  fifteen  Monks.  Their  annual 
revenues  were  then  eftimated  at  the  clear  fum  of  £.  181  ijs.  id.  q.  ;  and  the  Site,  with  the  greater!  part  of 
the  Manors,  Rectories'and  Lands  belonging  to  them,  were  granted  28th  Hen.  VIII.  to  Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
in  whofc  family  the  Patronage  of  this  Houfe  had  been  for  feveral  generations. 

It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Daniel  Harvey,  Efq.  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  and  next,  with  the  Manor 
of  Leyllone,  was  veiled  in  the  Honourable  Elizabeth,  relid  of  Kelland  Courtney,  Efq.  who  was  daughter  of  the 
Vifcountefs  Hinchinbrooke,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Harvey,  It  at  prefent 
belongs  to  Sir  Jofhua  Van  Neck,  of  Putney,  in  the  County  of  Surry,  Bart. 

The  former  Houfe  was  not  totally  abandoned,  fome  Monks,  according  to  Tanner,  continuing  in  it  till  the 
General  DilTolution  ;  and  Legacies  (he  fays  in  a  note)  were  left  to  our  Lady  of  the  Old  Abbey,  in  Wills  in 
the  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk's  Office,  as  late  as  A.  D.  151 1  and  1516.  And  under  A.  D.  1531,  there  is  the 
following  paffage  in  Chronicon  Butley  MS.  f.  58  :  "  John  Grene  relinquifhing  his  Abbacy  by  choice, 
"  was  confecrated  an  Anchorite  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  Old  Monaltery  near  the  fca." 

The  Abbot  obtained  a  Charter  for  a  Market  and  Fair  here,  6th  Edw.  II.  A.  D.  1312  ;  but  both  have 
long  fince  been  difufed. 
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These  Canons  enjoyed  diverfe  privileges;  among  them  were  thefe  granted  by  Pope  Lucius  :  They  we're 
not  obliged  to  pay  Tithes  of  their  proper  goods  and  chattels,  and  might  celebrate  Divine  "Worihip  pri- 
vately in  the  time  of  a  general  interdiction  (with  abfolute  freedom  in  the  election  of  their  Abbot)  ;  and  liberty  of 
burying  any  perfon  not  under  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  who  mould  defire  to  be  interred  in  their  Mc nailery, 
faving  the  rights  of  the  Churches  from  whence  the  bodies  came.  Richard  II.  alfb,  in  the  i  th  year  of  his  reign, 
confirmed  to  the  Abbot  and  Canons  of  this  Houfe  ail  their  eftates,  and  the  free  election  of  their  Abbot ;  and, 
moreover,  granted  to  them,  That  in  the  time  of  a  vacation  neither  he,  nor  bis  heirs,  nor  any  of  his  officers  fliould 
feize  upon  their  temporalties,  nor  intermeddle  with  them  ;  nor  mould  this  Houfe  be  ever  compelled  to  grant  any 
corody  or  penfion  to  any  perfon  whatfoever. 

The  following  Lift  of  the  Abbots  is  given  by  Browne  Willis : 
Names  of  the  Abbots  from  Dr.  Tanner's  Collections : 
Philip  occurs  Abbot,  an.  1216,  in  the  laft  year  of  King  John,  about  thirty-two  years  after  the  Foundation; 
as  does 

Mathew,  an.  1250,  35th  Henry  III.    After  him  I  meet  with  John  de  Glemham,  whofe  election  was  con- 
firmed 12  Cal.  Jan.  1301.    His  fuccelfjr,  as  I  guefs,  was 
Robert.    He  occurs  an.  1312.  6th  Edw.  II.  as  does 
John,  an.  1390.    After  whom  I  meet  with 

Thomas  de  Huntincfield,  who  was  ele&ed  to  thisoffice  in  Nov.  1409*  I  prefume  he  was  alive  an.  1428; 
becaufe  I  meet  with  one  Thomas,  Abbot,  in  that  year  ;  as  I  do  with  one  Clement,  an.  1438  ;  and  again  1540. 
After  him, 

John  occurs  Abbot,  an.  1456  and  1^63  ;  as  does 
Richard  Dunmow,  an.  1475  and  1483  ;  and  then 

Thomas  Dogget,  an.  1488.    He  died  before  the  9th  of  July  1506,  in  Henry  the  Vllth's  time  ;  in  whofe 
reign  here  were  18  Religious,  befides  the  Abbot,  belonging  to  this  Houfe :  his  Succefibr,  as  I  guefs,  was 
John  Green,  who  refigned  the  21ft  of  May,  153',  and  turned  Hermit ;  whereby  room  was  made  for 
George  Charlton,  the  laft  Abbot,  whom  I  find  poffelTed  of  this  Office,  an.  1533,  as  alfo-at  the  Diflblution; 
when  he  had  a  penfion  of  20/.  per  ann.  affigned  him;  which  he  enjoyed  an.  1553,  when  there  remained 
alfo  in  charge  2  /.  in  annuities. 

Great  part  of  the  Church,  feveral  fubterraneous  Chapels,  and  diverfe  Offices  of  the  Monaflery,  now  ferving 
for  barns  and  granaries,  are  ftill  remaining.  The  Church  was  in  length  about  fif:y-fix  yards,  the  breadth  of  the 
middle  aifle  feven  yards.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  handfome  building,  decorated,  according  to  the  fafhion 
of  the  country,  with  ornaments  formed  by  an  intermixture  of  black-fquared  flints  with  free-ftone.  In  the 
walls  of  the  Church  and  other  buildings  are  many  bricks  of  a  different  form  from  thofe  ufed  at  prefent,  being 
much  thinner  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  breadth.  Near  the  weft-end  is  a  fmall  Tower  entirely  of 
brick,  feemingly  built  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  fome  ornaments  of  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
in  moulds.  Here  too,  as  well  as  in  moil  ruined  Abbies,  is  (hewn  a  fubterraneous  pafTage.  This  is  faid  to  com- 
municate with  Framlingham  Caftle. 

The  Walls  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of  the  firft  Monaftery,  near  the  Sea,  are  ftill  ftanding. 

This  View,  which  fliews  the  Eaft  Afpect,  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 


ST.  MJTTHEWs,  OR  THE  IVEST  GATE,  IPSWICH. 

Is  one  of  the  four  gates  which  formerly  ftood  in  that  town  :  at  prefent  there 
are  not  the  leaft  remains  of  more  than  three. 

This  gate  gives  its  name  to  the  Let E,  or  ward,  wherein  it  ftands,  which,, 
from  it,  is  called  the  Weft  Gate  Lete  :  it  was  probably  nominated  St.  Matthew's 
Gate  from  its  being  fituated  in  the  parifh  dedicated  to  that  Evangelift. 

On  the  fame  fpot  formerly  flood  an  older  gate,  which  falling  to  ruin,  this- 
prefent  building  was  erected,  and  made  a  gaol,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  at  the  voluntary  expence  of  John  de  Caldwell,  bailiff  and  portman.  The 
lower  part,  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  is  of  ftone ;  but,  according  to  the 
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prefent  barbarous  cuftom,  covered  with  plaifter.  The  upper  part  is  of  brick,  and 
muft  be  amongft  the  earlieft  buildings  with  thofe  materials,  it  being  generally 
allowed,  that  bricks,  in  their  p relent  form,  were  not  ufed  in  England,  till  about 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  then  only  for  chimneys,  palaces,  or 
religious  houfes* 

Adjoining  to  this  gate  are  to  be  feen  fome  remains  of  the  rampart,  built  in 
the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  replace  the  ancient  wall,  thrown- 
down  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  one  thoufand,  being  the  fecond  time  of  their 
ravaging  this  town  within  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

Near  this  place  formerly  flood  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  commonly  called  the  Chapel 
of  our  Lady  of  Grace,  famous  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  much  reforted  to  by 
pilgrims.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  third  part  of  the  Homily  againft  Peril  of  Idolatry, 
under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Ipfwich,  together  with  Our  Lady  of  Walfingham, 
and  Our  Lady  of  Wilfdone. 

This  drawing  was  made  anno  1769. 


0  R  F  0  R  D    CASTLE,  SUFFOLK. 

Orford  Castle  ftands  a  fmall  diftance  weft  of  the  town.  Neither  the  builder,  nor  the  time  of  its 
Conftruftion,  are  pofitively  afcertained ;  but  that  it  is  of  Norman  origin,  feems  evident  from  its  being 
coined,  and  in  fome  places  cafed,  with  cane  ftone.  It  was  probably  built  about  the  time  of  the  Conqueft  3 
and,  according  to  a  marvellous  ftory  mentioned  by  Camden  from  Ralph  de  Coggefhal,  was  in  being  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft  ;  at  which  time  Bartholomew  de  Glanvil  was  conftable  thereof.  Stowe, 
from  the  fame  authority,  and  naming  the  fame  conftable,  gives  this  prodigy,  in  the  thirty-third  of  Henry 
the  Second  ;  and  it  is  by  other  writers  placed  almoft  a  hundred  years  later;  namely,  in  the  fixth  year  of* 
King  John.    Thefe  relate  it  as  follows. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  John's  reign,  fome  fifhermen  of  Orford,  in  Suffolk,  took  a  fea-monfter  in  their 
nets,  refembling  a  man  in  fliape  and  limbs.  He  was  given  to  the  governor  of  Orford  Caftle,  who  kept 
him  feveral  days ;  he  was  hairy  in  thofe  parts  of  the  boJy  where  hair  grows,  except  the  crown  of  his  head, 
which  was  bald  ;  his  beard  was  long  and  rugged  :  he  eat  fifh  and  flefh  raw  or  boiled  ;  the  raw  he  preffed  in 
his  hands  before  he  eat  it  j  he  would  not  or  could  not  fpeak ;  though,  to  force  him  to  it,  the  governor's 
fervants  tied  him  up  by  the  heels,  and  cruelly  tormented  him.  He  lay  down  on  his  couch  at  fun-fet,  and 
rofe  at  fun-riling.  The  fifhermen  carried  him  one  day  to  the  fea,  and  let  him  go,  having  firft  fpread 
three  rows  of  ftrong  nets  to  fecure  him;  but  he  diving  under  them  all,  appeared  beyond  them,  and  feemed 
by  his  often  rifing  and  diving,  to  deride  the  fifhermen ;  who  giving  him  over  for  loft,  returned  home;  bjt 
the  monfter  foon  after  followed  them.  He  continued  with  them  fome  time;  but  being  weary  of  living 
afhore,  watched  an  opportunity  and  ftole  away  to  fea. 

The  fpot  whereon  the  caftle  ftands  was,  it  is  faid,  formerly  the  center  of  the  town.  This  tradition 
has  the  appearance  of  being  founded  on  truth,  from  the  great  quantity  of  old  bricks,  ftones,  anJ  other 
remains  of  buildings,  conftantly  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  the  fields,  weft  and  fouth  of  that  edifice  : 
befides,  feveral  of  them  retain  the  name  of  itreet  annexed  to  their  denomination  of  field;  fuch  as  the  Weft- 
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fheet-field,  and  the  like  ;  all  alluding  to  ftreets  formerly  there  fituated  ;"and  it  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
charter  of  the  corporation,  and  other  authentic  records.  Certainly  Orford  was  once  a  large  and  confider- 
able  trading  town  ;  till  the  fea  throwing  up  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  it  fell  to  decay,  and 
is  now  dwindled  to  a  fmall  and  poor  village,  but  ftill  continues  to  fend  members  to  parliament.  It  is  a 
corporation  and  manor,  although  no  parifh ;  its  church  being  only  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Sudborne.  The 
flile  of  the  manor  court  is,  "  Sudborne  cum  capella  de  Orford." 

Crthe  Caftle,  there  remains,  atprefent,  only  the  Keep;  itsftiape,  apoligon  of  eighteen  fides,  defcribed 
within  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  twenty-feven  feet.  Thispoligon  is  flanked  by  three  fquare  towers,  placed  at 
equal  diftances  on  the  welt,  north-eaft,  and  fouth-eaft  fides;  each  tower  meafuring,  in  front,  nearly  twenty- 
two,  and  projeiting  from  the  main  building  twelve  feet.  They  are  emb.ittled,  and  over-look  the  poligon, 
whofe  height  is  ninety  feet ;  and  the  thicknefs  of  its  walls,  at  bottom,  twenty.  At  the  lower  part  they 
are  folid  ;  but  above  are  interfperfed  with  galleries  and  fmall  apartments.  Round  this  building  ran  two 
circular  ditches ;  one  fifteen,  the  other  about  thirty-eight  feet  diftant  from  its  walls  :  their  depth  meafures 
fifteen,  and  at  bottom  they  are  fix  feet  broad.  Thefe  dimenfions  are  taken  from  an  accurate  plan,  com- 
municated by  a  gentleman  who  refideson  the  fpot. 

Between  the  two  ditches  was  a  circular  wall ;  part  of  which,  oppofite  the  fouth-eaft  Tower,  is  ftill 
remaining  :  it  is  forty  feet  in  length,  the  fame  in  height,  and  has  a  parapet  and  battlements.  The 
entrance  into  the  caftle  was  through  a  fquare  building,  adjoining  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  Tower,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  the  poligon.  To  it  a  bridge  was  laid  over  the  two  ditches  ;  the  arches  of  which  have 
been  long  choaked  up.  The  infide  of  the  body  of  the  Caftle  contained  one  room  on  a  floor  ;  it  was  divided 
into  four  ftories,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  holes  made  in  the  wall  for  the  reception  of  the  joifts.  There  is 
a  fpiral  ftair-cafe;  which,  although  now  fomewhat  ruined,  may  be  eafily  afcended  to  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  top. 

The  main  building  is  lighted  by  two,  and  the  towers  by  five  ftages  of  fmall  windows. 

The  inhabitants  fay,  there  was  a  fmall  building,  which  fell  down  about  forty  years  ago,  that  joined 
to  the  Keep,  and  was  called  the  kettle-houfe ;  probably  it  was  the  kitchen.  Its  materials  have  been 
carried  away. 

In  the  year  1204,  Hugh  Bigod  and  John  Fitz  Robert  were  appointed  joint  governors  of  this  and 
Norwich  Caftle  ;  and,  upon  their  removal,  Anno  Domini  1215,  the  command  of  both  were,  in  the  fame 
year,  given  to  Hubert  de  Burgh.  In  the  forty-fifth  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  office  of  governor  of  this 
Caftle  was  conferred  on  Philip  Marmion  ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  Barons  had  taken  that  king 
prifon  r,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  they  entrufted  it  to  Hugh  le  Difpenfer. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  fays,  that  the  defcendants  of  Peter  de  la  Valoines,  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  made  the  Caftle  of  Orford  the  capital  feat  of  their  Barony  ;  which,  probably,  muft  have  been 
in  the  time  of  either  Edward  the  Firft  or  Second  :  for  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Third,  Robert  de  Ufford, 
who  married  Cecilia,  the  daughter  and  coheir  of  Robert  de  Valoines,  had  a  grant  for  life  of  this  Town 
and  Caftle.  William  de  Ufford  died  feized  of  it,  the  fifth  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
dowry  of  Ifabel  his  wife.  Upon  her  death,  the  fourth  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Robert,  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Lrelby,  whofe  anceftor  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Ufford,  before  mentioned,  had  livery  of 
the  'i  own  and  Caftle.  William  Lord  Willoughby  died  feized  of  the  Lordftjip  of  Orford,  the  eighteenth  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  afligned  it  to  his  wife  for  life.  It  probably  came  afterwards,  with  the  eftate  at 
Sudbourne,  to  Sir  Michael  Stanhope  ;  and  defcended,  as  that  did,  to  the  right  honourable  Pryce  Devereux 
Lord  Vifcount  Hereford,  of  whofi;  executors  it  was  purchafed,  in  the  year  1754,  by  the  right  honourable 
the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  prefent  proprietor.  It  is  faid,  that  when  it  belonged  to  my  Lord  Hereford,  he 
once  purpofed  to  have  pulled  it  down  for  the  fake  of  the  materials  ;  but  it  being  a  necefLry  fea-mark, 
especially  for  ftiips  coming  from  Holland,  who,  by  fleering  fo  as  to  make  the  Caftle  cover  or  hide  the 
Church,  thereby  avoid  a  dangerous  fand-bank,  called  the  Whiting,  Government  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  putting  this  defign  into  execution. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1765. 


0  R  F  0  R  D     CJ1  A  P  E  L,     S  U  F  F  0  L  K. 

This  was  a  Chapel  of  Eafe  to  Sudborn  ;  Orford  originally  being  only  a  Harnlet  to  that 
place  :  it  had,  however,  a  Market  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  The  Manor  of 
Sudborn  and  the  advowfon  of  its  Church,  with  this  dependent  Chspel,  belonged  formerly 
to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Ely.  The  Manor,  as  is  faid  in  the  defcription  of  the  Caftle, 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  ;  the  advowfon  is  in  the  Crown.  Sudborn  is  a  Rectory, 
the  Church  dedicated  to  All  Saints;  it  is,  according  to  Edlon,  valued  in  the  King's  Books 
at  33  1.  6  s.  8d.  •,  the  yearly  tenths  are  3  1.  6  s.  8  d.  The  Chapel  of  Orford  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Bartholomew.  Befides  this  Chapel,  there  was  once  at  Orford  one  dedicated  to  St. 
John  Baptift,  and  another  to  St.  Leonard. 

Orford  Chapel,  when  entire,  was  a  very  large  and  handfome  building;  the  outfide  was 
ornamented  with  flint  work,  according  to  the  cuftorri  of  this  County  ;  and  from  the'ftile  of 
its  Chancel,  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity  :  but  its  Founder  and  the  date  of  its  con- 
flru6lion  are  both  forgotten  ;  though,  probably,  like  moll  other  Chapels  of  Eafe,  it  was 
built  at  the  expence  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Orford,  afiifted  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
the  donations  of  pious  perfons. 

The  infide  confifted  of  three  aifles  :  thofe  of  the  body  are  ft  111  remaining;  but  the 
Chancel,  having  fallen  to  ruin,  has  been  excluded  by  a  wall  built  crofs  the  Eaft  end  of 
the  body.  This  Chancel  has  a  double  row  of  thick  columns  fupporting  circular  arches, 
their  height  equal  to  their  circumference,  each  meafuring  about  twelve  feet.  Their  fur- 
faces  are  ornamented  in  various  manners  ;  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  the  oppofite  ones 
are  not  alike;  fome  having  a  fmall  cylindrical  moulding  twilling  fpirally  round  them;  fome 
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are  croffed  lozenge  fafhion,  being  reticulated  by  an  emboffed  net-work  ;  and  others,  which 
are  fquare,  have  fmall  columns  at  each  of  their  angles.  The  arches,  in  their  inner  fides, 
are  decorated  with  the  zig-zag  ornament.    All  the  carvings  are  {harp,  and  feem  to  have 

been  highly  finifhed. 

The  time  when  this  beautiful  Chancel  was  fuffered  to  fall  to  ruin  is  not  exactly  known  ; 
though  the  Monument  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mafon,  once  Rector  of  Sudborn,  a  defcription  of 
which  here  follows,  feems  to  mew  that  it  was  in  tolerable  repair  about  the  year  1621, 
when  that  Gentleman  was  buried,  and  had  his  monument  fet  up  therein;  an  expence 
his  Executors  would  not  have  been  at,  had  the  Chancel  then  been  ruinous. 

This  Monument  is  a  mural  one  ;.  it  ftands  againft  the  South  wall,  and  is  of  marble; 
on  it  is  the  figure  of  Mr.  Mafon,  on  his  knees,  praying  at  a  defk,  on  which  a  large  book 
is  laid  open  before  him  ;  beneath  is  the  following  infcription  : 

"  Here  lyeth  Frauncis  Mafon,  borne  in  the  Bimoprick  of  Durefme,  brought  up  in  the 
"  Univerfitie  of  Oxford,  Batchelour  of  Divinity,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  after  Rector 
»*  of  Orforde,  in  Suffolke,  where  he  built  the  Parfonage  Houfe  ;  Chapleyne  to  King  James. 
"  The  books  which  he  writ  teftify  his  learning.  He  married  Elizabeth  Price,  daughter 
"  of  Nicholas  Trice,  Vicar  of  Biffain,  in  Oxfordfhire,  by  whom  he  had  thre  children. 
"  She  erected  this  Monument  for  him.    He  died  in  December  1621. 

Prima  Deo  cui  cura  fuit  facrare  labores 
Cui  ftudium  facris  invigilare  Libris 
Ecce  fub  hoc  tandem  requievit  marmore  mafo 
Expectans  Dominum  fpeq;  fideq;  fuum. 

On  a  triangular  tablet  at  the  bottom. 

"In  juftice  to  y«  memory  of  fo  great  a  Man,  who  was  Rector  here  80  years,  and  above 
"  110  years  old,  this  monum:  was  removed  from  the  ruinous  Chancel,  and  repaired  and 
"  fet  up  here  at  the  Charge  of  the  preient  Incumb1.  Jofias  Alfop,  B.  D.  Anno  1720." 

In  this  laft  Infcription  there  are  two  great  miftakes;  one  refpecting  the  age,  and  the  other 
the  time  that  Mr.  Mafon  held  the  Rectory  of  Orford.  In  Wood's  Athense  Oxonienfes, 
there  is  an  account  of  him  ;  he  is  there  faid  to  have  been  born  in  1566,  and  made  Rector 
of  Orford,  Anno  1597.  Now,  according  to  the  Monument,  he  died  in  the  year  1621, 
which  on  reckoning  makes  his  age  only  55,  and  his  Incumbency  24  years :  by  what  means 
thefe  errors  crept  in  leem  unaccountable. 

Besides  this  there  are  divers  other  ancient  funeral  memorials,  particularly  a  coffin  like 
ftone,  with  a  crofs  fieury,  and  feveral  brafs  plates,  put  down  about  the  times  of  Elizabeth 
or  K.  James  I.  The  arches  dividing  the  aifles  of  the  body  are  pointed.  The  font  is  a  ve- 
ry elegant  one,  and  feemingly  ancient.  It  has  this  infcription  round  its  edge,  but  no 
date  :  — "  Orate  pro  Animabus  Johannis  Cokerel  &  Katerina  uxori  ejus  qui  iftam  fontem  in 
"  honore  Dei  fecerunt  fieri."  Over  the  porch  is  ahandfome  crofs  here  not  vifible,  being  only 
feen  edgeways.  The  infide  of  the  arch  is  decorated  with  Kings  heads;  fix  on  the  Weft, 
and  five  only  on  the  F.aft  fide. 

This  View,  which  ftiews  the  Soiuh-Ealt  Afpect,  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 


Draw  a  ■/.  a  le  . 


CARDINAL  WO LS EY's  COLLEGE,  IPSWICH,  SUFFOLK. 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  willing  to  bellow  fome  marks  of  his  regard  on  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  as  well  as  defirous  of  erecting  there  a  Lifting  monument  of  his  greatnefs,  refolved 
to  build  and  endow  a  college  and  grammar-fchool,  to  ferve  as  a  nurfery  for  his  great  college 
at  Oxford. 

For  this,  being  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  profperity,  he  obtained  bulls  from  the  pope 
for  the  fuppreflion,  and  letters  patent  from  the  king  for  the  fite  and  eftate  of  the  priory  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  a  houfe  of  black  canons,  founded  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Richard  the  Firft,  by  the  anceftors  of  Thomas 
Lacy  and  Alice  his  wife. 

Here,  in  the  twentieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  founded  a  college,  dedicated  to  thehonour 
of  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  confiding  of  a  dean,  twelve  fecular  canons,  eight  clerks,  and 
eight  chorifters,  together  with  a  grammar-fchool;  and  for  its  farther  endowment  he  procured 
part  of  the  pofleflions  of  the  late  monafteries  of  Snape,  Dodnafh,  Wikes,  Harkefley,  Tiptree, 
Romborough,  Felixtow,  Bromehill,  Bliburgh  and  Montjoy.  The  firft  ftone  was  laid  with 
great  folemnity  by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  on  which  occafion  a  grand  proceffion  was  made 
through  the  town,  from  the  college  to  the  church  of  our  Lady. 


CARDINAL   WOLSEY's  COLLEGE. 


But  this  noble  foundation  was  fcarcely  completed  before  the  difgrace  of  the  cardinal, 
■when  this  building  with  its  fite,  containing  by  eftimation  fix  acres,  was  granted,  the  twenty-third 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Thomas  Alverde;  and,  in  the  ninth  of  James  the  Firft,  to  Richard 
Percival,  and  Edmund  Dufrield. 

No  part  of  this  college  is  now  remaining,  except  the  gate  here  reprefented,  which  (lands 
adjoining  to  the  eaffc  fide  of  St.  Peter's  church-yard  j  the  reft  has  been  long  demolilhed,  even 
to  the  very  foundations.  Kirby  fays  the  firft  ftone  was  not  long  fince  found  in  two  pieces, 
worked  up  into  a  common  wall  in  Woulform's  Lane,  with  a  Latin  infcription  to  this  effecT: : 
"  In  the  year  of  Chrift  1528,  and  the  twentieth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  king  of  England,  on 
««  the  fifteenth  of  June,  laid  by  John  bifhop  of  Lincoln."  This  was  John  Longland,  who 
likewife  laid  the  firft  ftone  of  Wolfey's  College  at  Oxford. 

This  gate,  excepting  a  fquare  ftone  tablet  on  which  is  carved  the  arms  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  is  entirely  of  brick,  worked  into  niches,  wreathed  pinnacles  and  chimneys,  flowers 
and  other  decorations,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  that  time.  It  was  in  all  likelyhood  the  great 
or  chief  gate-,  for  as  the  cardinal,  by  fetting  the  king's  arms  over  a  college  of  his  own  foundation, 
meant  to  flatter  that  monarch,  it  is  not  therefore  probable  he  would  place  them  on  any  other 
than  the  principal  entrance:  if  this  is  the  cafe,  the  fpecimen  but  ill  agrees  with  the  character 
given  of  the  college  by  the  writer  of  Wolfey's  fecret  hiftory,  who  fays,  it  was  a  fumptuous 
building;  and  indeed  the  cardinal  himfelf,in  an  exhortatory  Latin  preface  to  Lilly's  Grammar, 
then  lately  publifhed,  ftiles  it  "  no  ways  ineligant."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  at 
that  period  architects  were  extremely  attentive  to,  and  expended  great  fums  in  the  conftru&ion 
of,  gatehoufes,  which  they  generally  made  fuperior  in  magnificence  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice;  and  it  was  particularly  fo  in  all  the  buildings  erected  by  this  cardinal. 

At  prefent  it  feems  nodding  to  its  fall,  being  much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  inclining 
confiderably  towards  the  ftreet. 

This  view  was  taken  anno  1772. 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  THE  GRET  FRIARS,  AT  WINCHELSEA,  SUSSEX, 

Very  little  relative  to  this  houfe  is  to  be  found  in  books.    Leland  only  fays : 
"  There  were  two  colleges  of  Freres  in  Winchelfe."    Camden  is  totally  filent 
neither  is  it  mentioned  in  the  Monafticon.    Probably,  it  might  be  fuppreffed, 
amongft  the  leffer  religious  houfes,  before  the  general  diffolution. 

This  monaftery,  it  is  faid,  was  founded  by  William  de  Buckingham,  who  de- 
dicated it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Its  poffeffions  were  confirmed  by  King  Edward  the 
Third ;  and,  according  to  Tanner,  it  was  a  houfe  of  Grey  Friars.  In  the  Collect. 
Anglo-Minorit.  P.  II.  page  12,  it  is  faid  to  be  the  third  houfe  in  the  cuftody  of 
London,  in  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Francifcan  order.  After  the  DhTolution,  the 
fite  was  granted,  in  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
to  William  Clifford  and  Michael  Wildbore. 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  THE  GREY  FRIARS,  AT  WINCHELSEA,  SUSSEX, 

The  building  here  reprefented  was  the  church,  as  is  plainly  difcernible  by  its 
form  and  ftructure.  In  the  turret  is  a  ftair-cafe  for  afcending  to  the  top,  on  which 
the  cuftom-houfe  officers  have  erected  a  ftand,  for  the  convenience  of  an  extenfive 
profpecl;  over  the  fea-coaft. 

In  the  year  1761,  when  this  drawing  was  made,  feveral  fragments  of  the  mo- 
naftery,  and  pieces  of  walls,  were  remaining.  To  whom  it  then  belonged,  I 
could  by  no  means  learn. 


THE  ANT  IE  NT  C  R  TP  T,  IN  GUILDFORD,  S  UR  R  T. 

The  antient  Crypt,  mentioned  in  the  Defcription  of  Guildford  Caftle,  is  here 
reprefented.    There  is  not  the  leaft  tradition  for  what  purpofe,  by  whom,  or  at 
what  time,  this  was  constructed ;  but  from  the  plainnefs  of  the  work,  and  the 
mortnefs  and  folidity  of  the  columns,  which  are  of  fquared  chalk,  it  feems  to  be 
at  leaft  coeval  with  the  Caftle,  to  fome  of  the  outworks  of  which  it  in  all  proba^ 
bility  belonged.    On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  way  is  another  Crypt,  or  cellar,  now- 
belonging  to  the  Angel ;  its  arches  are  built  with  ftone,  but  no  communication 
can  be  traced  between  them,  or  leading  to  the  Caftle.    If  there  ever  were  any, 
they  might  eafily  be  filled  up  in  the  great  alterations  they  muft  have  undergone 
fince  their  original  fabrication.    At  prefent  this  ferves  for  a  cellar  to  a  private 
houfe,  but  the  entrance  is  from  the  ftreet  :  it  is  ufed  as  a  repofitory  for  faggots, 
with  which  it  was  fo  filled  in  1770,  when  this  drawing  was  made,  that  the  exact: 
meafure  of  it  could  not  be  taken ;  but,  from  a  guefs,  it  feems  about  twenty  feet 
fquare,  and  about  eight  or  nine  high. 


THE  AB  BET  OF  B  ERMO  N  D  SET,  SURRT. 


PLATE  I. 

The  foundation  of  the  Religious  Houfe  at  this  place  was  projected  and  begun 
by  Alwin  Child,  citizen  of  London,  in  the  1 6th  of  William  the  Conqueror,  A.  D. 
1082.  It  was  a  Priory  of  Benedictine  Monks  of  the  Cluniac  Order,  and  ftocked 
at  firft  from  the  Priory  of  La  Charite  fur  la  Loire,  to  which  it  accordingly  became 
fubordinate  as  a  Cell.  In  the  45th  of  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1 37 1 ,  it  was  fequeftered 
among  other  alien  Priories  to  the  ufe  of  the  Crown,  but  re-eftabli£hed  by  King 
Richard  II.  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  ;  who  alfo,  two  years  afterwards,  in  con- 
sideration of  200  marcs,  enfranchifed  it,  thereby  enabling  it  to  purchafe  and  pofTefs 
lands  in  its  own  right,  and  to  its  own  ufe  and  benefit ;  and  about  1 8  years  after 
converted  it  into  an  Abbey. 

The  annual  revenue  of  this  Houfe,  as  in  the  original  account,  taken  by  com- 
miffion  and  delivered  to  the  King,  was  548I.  2s.  $d.%.}  but  according  to  a  valua- 
tion taken  alfo  by  CommhTioners  in  26th  Henry  VIII.  474I.  14s.  4d'.    The  for- 
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mer  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  extended,  the  latter  the  clear  value  of  its 
eftates. 

This  Houfe  was  furrendered  to  the  Crown  on  the  ift  Jan.  29th  Henry  VIIL 
A.  D.  1537-8,  by  Robert  Wharton,  alias  Parfew,  the  laft  Abbot,  who  had  been 
Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  with  which  he  was  permitted 
to  hold  his  Abbacy  in  commendam.  As  a  farther  reward  of  his  fervice  in  this 
particular,  he  was  tranflated  to  Hereford  in  April  1554,  of  which  he  died 
Bifhop,  2 2d  September  1557. 

VERY^little  is  remaining  of  this  Houfe,  except  fome  of  the  outer  buildings,, 
The  Gate  here  reprefented  has  been  taken  down  fince  the  year  1756,  when  this 
drawing  was  made.  Near  a  fmall  moulding  containing  a  zig-zag  ornament,  fhewn 
jufl  over  the  fitting  figure  on  the  fhady  fide  of  the  print,  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Ipot 
much  venerated  by  zealous  Papifts,  who  never  paned  it  without  taking  off  their 
hats  :  poffibly  it  was  the  burial-place  of  fome  Saint  or  pious  perfon, 


CATHARINE-HILL, 

I  S  called,  in  antient  records  Drake-Hill ;  but  obtaineth  its  prefent  name  from 
the  chapel  eredted  on  its  fummit,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine.  At 
what  time  it  was  founded,  does  not  certainly  appear :  but  it  is  fpoken  of  in  the 
Pipe-Rolls  of  14  Henry  the  Third,  and  in  the  following  reign  of  Edward  the 
Firft.  The  Site,  together  with  the  chapel,  was  purchafed  of  the  Abbey  of 
Wherwhell,  Homo  de  Gatton,  John  de  Marefchall,  and  Andrew  de  Brayboef, 
then  lords  of  the  manor  of  Ertindon,  by  Richard  de  Wauney,  parfon  of  St. 
Nicholas,  in  Gyldeford,  for  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  him  and  his  fuccelfors,  parfons  of 
that  parifh,  for  ever.  The  fame  Richard  de  Wauney  procured  a  charter  in  2  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  for  holding  a  fair  annually  at  that  place,  on  the  eve,  day,  and 
morrow  of  St.  Matthew ;  which  is  nill  obferved,  according  to  the  new  ftile. 


CROYDON     CHURCH,      S    U  R    R  Y. 

Croydon,  in  the  County  of  Surry,  ftands  ten  miles  fouth  of  London,  and  gives  name  to  the  Hundred,  Its- 
fituation  is  low,  being  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river  Wondel.  It  is  a  market- town  ;  the  market-day  on 
Saturday.  Camden  fays,  it  was  called  Cradiden  ;  in  many  Records  it  is  called  Croindene  and  Crondon.  Some 
Antiquaries  fuppofe,  that  hereabouts  was  the  Noviomagus,  mentioned  in  Antoninus's  Itinerary  ;  and  Dr.  Stukely, 
who  once  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  near  Crayford  in  Kent,  afterwards  altered  his  opinion,  and  fubfcribed  to  that 
of  its  being  at  or  near  Croydon. 

The  Manor  of  Croydon  has  belonged  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  ever  fince  the  time  of  Archbifhop  Lanfranc, 
as  appears  from  Domefday  Book,  wherein  the  Church  is  mentioned.  That  Church,  in  all  probability,  Hood  where 
the  prefent  Church  now  ftands;  becaufe,  had  it  been  built  on  any  other  than  confecrated  ground,  its  confecration 
would  have  appeared  in  the  Regifter  of  the  Archbilhop  in  whofe  time  it  was  rebuilt;  the  rule  of  the  Canon  Law 
being  never  to  confecrate  a  Church  unlefs  it  has  been  confumed  by  fire,  defecrated,  or  built  upon  unconfecrated 
ground.  If  a  Church  happened  to  be  polluted  by  any  accident,  it  was  not  reconfecrated,  but  only  reconciled  ;  an 
inftance  of  which  happened  to  the  Church  of  Croydon,  in  the  time  of  Archbifhop  Chichele,  in  whofe  Regifter  is 
the  entry  of  a  Commiffion,  dated  Feb.  16th,  1417,  directed  to  the  Bifhop  of  borron,  to  reconcile  the  I'arifh  Church 
and  Church-yard  of  Croydon,  then  lately  polluted  by  an  eft'ufion  of  blood. 

The  prefent  Church  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  begun  in  the  time  of  Archbifhop  Courtney,  whofe  arms  are  to 
be  feen  on  each  fide  of  the  North  door,  and  finilhed  in  that  of  Archbifhop  Chichele,  whofe  arms  are  carved  on 
each  fide  of  the  Weft  door,  and  who,  if  he  did  not  finifh  it,  contributed  largely  towards  its  erection,  as  we  are 
informed  by  his  Hiftorian,  Dr.  Duck.  It  is  a  large  and  handfome  ftru&ure,  built  moflly  of  ftone,  having  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  two  aifles ;  and  being  adorned  with  a  lofty  fjuare  tower,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  in  which  is  a  good 
ring  of  eight  bells.    Iris  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift. 

In  this  Church  a  Vicarage  was  very  anciently  founded,  the  original  endowment  of  which  cannot  be  found; 
but  an  ancient  inftrument,  dated  at  Maydenfton,  2  Id.  of  June,  in  the  year  1384,  temp.  Archbifhop  Stratford, 
(whofe  Regifter  ib  loft)  is  preferved  in  that  of  Archbifhop  Courtney,  and  contains  an  ordination,  made  by  Arth- 
btfhop  Stratford,  of  what  tythes  were  then  to  belong  to  the  Rector,  and  what  to  the  Vicar,  fettled  by  their  mu- 
tual confent;  by  which  it  appears,  the  former  was  to  have  the  great  tythes  of  corn,  hay,  wood,  and  timber,  all 
live  mortuaries  due  at  funerals,  a  moiety  of  the  tythe  of  lambs  tithed  per  capita,  and  a  penfion  of  eight  marks, 
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»o  be  paid  quarterly  on  the  accultomed  feafrs  by  the  Vicar,  together  with  all  other  incomes  or  profits  not  hereafter 

allotted  to  him. 

The  Vicar  to  have  the  vicarage-houfe  and  garden,  and  all  oblations  in  the  Church  of  Croydon  ;  a  moiety  of 
the  lambs  tithed  per  capita ;  alfo  all  tythes  of  wool,  calves,  pigs,  geefe,  ducks,  pigeons,  cheefe,  milk,  butter, 
herbage,  apples  and  other  fruits,  as  well  growing  in  gardens  or  orchards,  as  thofe  dug  out  of  the  earth,  flax, 
muftard,  eggs,  and  merchandize  ;  of  mills  and  all  fmall  tythes  not  before  allotted  to  the  Redtor ;  alio  all  legacies 
left  to  the  Church,  which  the  Reftors  or  Vicars  may  receive,  and  all  dead  mortuaries ;  for  which  the  faid  Vicars 
are,  by  themfelves  and  another  prieft,  to  perform  divine  fervice,  and  to  have  the  miniilcring  of  the  bread,  wine, 
candles,  and  other  neceffaries  ufed  in  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices.  They  are  alfo  to  find  fuch  books, 
veftmerits,  and  ornaments  as  are  ufually  found  by  the  Re&ors  and  Vicars.  They  are  to  pay  the  accuflomed  tenths 
and  other  impositions  laid  on  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the  known  taxation  of  iol.  ilerling.  The 
Rector  to  repair  the  chancel,  its  roofs  and  walls,  within  and  without ;  and  to  be  at  all  charges,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  happening  to  the  faid  Church.  It  was  alfo  decreed  that  the  Vicar  and  his  fucceffors  fhould  malfe 
cath  to  the  R  e&pr,  that  they  will  nor  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  deceit  refpefting  the.  portion  due  to  the  Redlor. 
Laltly,  the  Archbishop  referves  tohirnfelf  and  his  fucceffors  the  power  of  augmenting  or  leffening  the  income  of 
this  Vicarage,  if  he  fhall  think  prope:-  fo  to  do. 

Accokdinc  to  an  ancient  Valor  Beneficiorum  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  the  20th  of  Edward  I.  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  the  part  of  which  relative  to  Surry  is  printed  by  Aubrey,  the  Church- 
of  Croydon  is  valued  at  60  marks,  the  Vicarage  at  fifteen. 

In  the  1 1  th  6f  Edward  I! .  there  was  an  Inquifition  ad  quod  damnum,  previous  to  an  exchange  between  Arch  bilhop 
Reynolds  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bermondfey,  in  which  the  Archbilhop  was  to  give  them  the  Advowfon  of  this' 
Church,  then  belonging  to  him,  for  one  hide  of  land  and  two  mills  in  Winchesflete,  with  the  appurtenances, 
valued  at  28I.  J2s.  lid.  fubfequent  to  which,  there  is  an  Inurnment  in  the  Regilter  of  the  faid  Archbilhop,- 
appropriating  the  faid  Church  accordingly. .  This  aft  not  being  dated,  and  befides  being  croffed  out,  gives  occafem 
to  furmife  the  appropriation  never  took  place  ;  efpecially  as  the  Archbilhops  continued  toprefent  to  the  Rectory 
till  die  time  of  Archbilhop  Courtney,  in  whofe  time  there  was  an  exchange  of  this  Advowfon  for  the  Manor  of 
Waddon,  made  between  that  Archbilhop  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  ol  Sc.  Saviour's,  Bermondfey ;  when  the 
King's  Licence  and  the  Pope's  Bull  being  obtained,  and  Robert  Braybrooke,  Bilhop  of  London,  acting  as  the 
Pope's  fole  delegate,  it  was  fettled  by  a  decree  dated  Jan.  16,  1 390,  and  agreed  by  an  indenture  14th  of  Richard  II. 
that  the  collation  and  patronage  of  the  Vicarage  fhould  remain  in  the  Archbilhop  and  his  fucceffors,  who  luoald 
name  wo  proper  perfons  to  the  Prior  and  Convent,  one  of  which  they  were  to  chufc. 

The  moll  probable  account  that  can  be  given  of  this  compofition  is,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  Church  was 
100,  and  that  of  the  Manor  only  80  marks  per  ann.  At  the  Diffolution  of  the  Convent  of  Bermondfey,  the  great 
tythes  were  granted  to  -  -  -  ,  and  the  right  of  prefentation  reverted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  is  now 
a  Peculiar  belonging  to  it.  The  prefent  owner  of  the  great  tythes  is  the  Right  Hon.  Vifcount  Montacute.  The 
Vicarage-Houfe,  fituated  in  the  Church-yard,  was  built  at  the  fole  expence  of  the  late  Archbiihop  Wake,  who 
expended  thereupon  near  700I.  In  this  Church  were  formerly  two  Chauntries ;  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  other  to  St.  Nicholas  :  the  firft  founded  before  Anno  1402,  by  Sir  Reginald  de  Cobham,  Sire  de  Sterilburgh, 
and  endowed  with  lands  and  tenements  to  the  value  of  1 61.  is.  2d.  per  ann.  :  the  other  by  John  Stafford,  Bilhop 
of  Bath  and  Weils,  about  the  year  1 143,  and  beneficed  in  like  manner  to  the  annual  amount  of  14I.  4s.  6d. 
At  the  Diffolution  of  thefe"  Chauntries  temp.  Edward  VI,  the  then  incumbent  Chaplains  had  each  an  annual 
penfion  of  61.  13s.  4d.  affigned  them  for  life. 

In  this  Church  are  feveral  remarkable  Monuments,  particularly  thofe  of  the  following  Archbilhops,  Grindal, 
Whitgift,  and  Sheldon.  This  laflis  much  admired  for  its  exquifite  workmanlhip  ;  and  was  executed  un_erthe 
direction  of  Jofeph  Latham,  the  City  Mafon,  who  lived  near  Fleet  Ditch.  It  was  entirely  rinifhed  by  Engliih 
workmen,  about  the  year  1&S3.  The»  Archbilhops  Wake  and  Potter  are  alfo  buried  here ;  the  latter  without  any 
monument  or  memorial. 

The  windows  of  this  Church  were  once  ornamented  with  fine  painted  glafs.  Mr.  Aubrey  fays,  that  in  the  late 
Civil  War?,  one  Bleafe  was  hired  for  half  a  crown  per  day  to  break  them.  The  Church-wardens  in  a  late  repair, 
fince  the  year  1762,  when  this  Drawing  was  made,  have  completed  what  he  left  undone,  by  taking  away  molt 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  window-frames,  and  putting  up  modern  ones  in  their  places,  which  by  no  means  hajmonife 
with  the  left  of  the  Baildmg. 
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This  was  originally  the  Manor  houfe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  between  the 
years  1066  and  1087,  about  which  time  the  Manor  of  Croydon  was  given  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Archbifliop  Lanfranc,  by  whom  it  is  probable  it  was  erected  ;  as,  accord- 
ing to  Eadmer  the  Monk,  he  built  much  in  the  vilis  belonging  to  the  Archbifliop. 

The  lofs  of  ancient  records  renders  it  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  different  additions  and 
alterations  of  the  earlier  periods. 

Archbishop  Kilwordby  is  the  firft  who  appears  to  have  refided  at  Croydon.  At  his  re- 
fignation  anno  1278,  the  houfes  and  cadles  belonging  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  were  fo 
much  out  of  repair,  that  his  fucceflbr  expended  on  them  3000  marks,  fome  part  of  which 
v/as  in  all  likelihood  laid  outuoon  this  houfe.  In  the  Rear.  Peckham.  fol.  111,  an  ordina- 
tion  in  the  chapel  of  this  houfe  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  12S3. 

The  Steward's  accounts  fhew  that  certain  repairs  were  done  here  by  Archbifliop  Win- 
chelfea,  or  his  fucceffor;  at  which  time  the  buildings  feem  to  have  been  entirely  of  timber, 
no  other  workmen  but  carpenters  being  employed  about  them.  In  the  fame  roll  two  curious 
circumftances  occur,  which,  tho'  not  immediately  in  point  to  the  fubject  here  treated  of, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  One  is  a  charge  for  thirty  cart-loads  of  coals  bought  by  the  Bailiff 
of  Burftowe,  and  conveyed  to  Croydon  ;  the  coil  of  which,  carriage  included,  was  liii  s. 
ix  d.  By  the  other  (among  the  expences  of  the  kitchen-garden),  certain  fums  appear  to 
have  been  expended  on  the  vineyard  ;  which  corroborates  the  afferfon  of  Somner  in  his 
Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  v/ho  fays,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  de  Efcria  (who  was  Prior 
of  Canterbury  from  the  1  ith  Ides  of  April  1285,  to  the  6th  Ides  of  April  13  51),  the  church 
of  Canterbury  v/as  plentifully  furnifhed  with  vines  •,  as  at  Colton,  Bcrton,  St.  Martin's, 
Chertham,  Brook,  and  Hollingbourne,  a'.l  Manors  of  the  fam-.  This  fnews  that  wine  was 
in  former  times  commonly  made  in  England,  and,  alio,  that  it  was  probably  very  goodt 
when  the  perfons  for  whom  it  was  made  are  confiJered. 

By  frequent  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions,  this  Manfion,  from  a  very  fmall  one,  en- 
creafed  to  its  prefent  fize.    At  firft,  it  is  fold  to  have  keen  fo  frnall  that  the  ArJi'cpifcopaJ 
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Ads  were  executed  in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Archbifliop,  and  were  dated  *  Juxta  leftum- 
Domini,'  and  '  ad  pedes  lecti  :'  tho'  this,  perhaps,  might  have  been  at  a  time  of  ficknefs 
when  he  was  confined  to  his  room  •,  or  through  an  affected  ftile  of  humility,  rather  than  the 
want  of  a  fpare  chamber  •,  but  about  the  time  of  Archbifhop  Courtney,  the  principal 
chamber  occurs  on  thefe  occafions. 

During  the  Epifcopacy  of  Archbifhops  Arundell  and  Stafford  great  repairs  were  done  to 
the  buildings  of  this  Manfion,  fome  more  trifling  in  rhat  of  Archbifhop  Bouchier  and  the 
fiicceeding  Incumbents  ;  and  tho'  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  entirely  rebuilt,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  it  has  totally  changed  both  its  form  and  materials  more  than  once 
Jince  its  fir  ft  erection. 

This  Building  is  not  by  any  means,  in  point  either  of  magnificence  or  conveniency,  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  an  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  neither  can  much  be  faid  in  favour  of 
its  falubrity,  its  fituation  being  low  and  furrounded  with  water. 

Part  of  it  is  of  brick,  which  Doctor  Ducarel  (from  whofe  manufcript  Hiftory  of  this 
Palace,  preferved  in  the  Archbifhop's  Library,  at  Lambeth,  this  account  is  taken)  fuppofes 
to  be  one  of  the  oldeft  brick  buildings  in  England. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Great  Flail  are  the  Arms  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  carved  in. 
(lone,  empaleing  the  Arms  of  England  as  borne  by  Henry  VI.  fupported  by  two  Angels  j 
another  beneath  it  holding  a  fcroll  with  this  motto  : 

DNE.  SALVVM  FA C  REGE,  &c. 

These  were  removed  from  a  pafTage  by  one  of  the  Archbifhops,  and  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fet  up  in  the  year  1444,  when  Henry  VI.  wrote  to  the  Convocation  to  caufe  the 
Tranflation  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  to  be  kept  throughout  his  Province  as  a  Double  Feaft 
and  Holiday  ;  to  which  the  Archbifhop  and  Convocation  confented.  There  are  about 
it  diverfe  other  Coats,  particularly  thofe  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  Archbifliop  Stafford, 
and  his  relations  Archbifliop  Laud,  Juxon,  and  Herring.  In  the  Guard  Chamber  are 
diverfe  others. 

Most  of  the  Archbifhops  have  refided  here  at  different  times,  except  Archbifhops  Iflep, 
"Whitlefey,  Sancroft,  and  Tillotfon. 

The  Regiflers  of  Archbifhop  Mapeham,  Stratford,  Ufford,  and  Bradwerdin,  being  loft, 
nothing  can  be  faid  of  them.  No  public  Acts  of  Archbifliop  Abbot  are  dated  from  hence. 

Here  Archbifhop  Parker  entertained  Elizabeth  with  her  retinue,  on  Wednefday 
the  14th  July,  1575,  for  feven  days-,  after  which  flie  went  a  progrefs  into  Kent,  when  flie 
was  again  magnificently  entertained  by  him  at  his  Palace  at  Canterbury,  on  Monday,  the 
7th  of  September,  which  happened  to  be  her  birth-day. 

After  the  death  of  Archbifhop  Laud,  this  Manfion  and  Eftate  were  wrefted  from  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  and  offered  to  fale,  a  particular  furvcy  being  made  for  that  purpofe, 
17  March,  1646  •,  wherein  the  materials  of  the  houfe,  which  was  to  be  taken  down,  were 
valued  at  £.  1200.  It  was  then  lealcd  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  after  which  it  came  into 
the  pofieflion  of  Sir  Wm.  Brereton,  General  of  the  Chefhire  forces,  who  turned  the 
Chapel  into  a  kitchen-,  in  which  ftate  it  continued  till  the  Reftoration,  Anno  1660  ;  when 
Archbifliop  Juxon  repaired  and  fitted  it  up,  as  appears  by  his  arms  on  feveral  parts  of  the 
building.  In  the  windows  of  the  Gallery  was  the  following  infeription  with  a  diamond, 
fuppofed  by  Archbifliop  Wake,  who  rebuilt  that  Gallery,  to  be  written  by  Archbifliop 
Laud  (now  preferved  in  the  MS.  Library  at  Lambeth)  : 

Memorand.  Ecclice  de 
Micham.  Cheme  &  Stone  cum  alijs 
fulgure  combuftre  funt 
Januar.  14.  1638-9 
Omen  aver  tat  Deus. 
This  View  was  drawn  Anno  J  769. 
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PLATE  I. 

This  caftle  ftands  on  a  hill  in  a  pleafant  park,  north  of,  and  over- 
looking the  town  of  Farnham,  and  is  one  of  the  manfions  of  the 
biftiops  of  Winchefter.     It  was  built  by  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of 
king  Stephen,  and  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  died  anno 
Lewis,  the  dauphin^  pofllfTed  himfelf  of  it  the  nth  of  June,  1216; 
but  it  was  lriortly  after  recovered  by  king  Henry  the  Third ;  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  barons  wars  of  that  reign,  levelled  with  the  ground*- 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter ; 
and,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was  garrifoned  and  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Denham,  for  the  king  ;  but  he  retiring  to  his  majefty  at 
Oxford,  left  it  to  the  mercy  of  Waller,  the  parliament's  general,  who 
blovved  it  up  the  29th  of  December,  1642.    On  the  4th  of  July, 
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1648,  the  Commons  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  its  ftate,  and 
gave  fpccial  directions  to  render  it  indefenfible. 

At  the  reftoration,  doctor  George  Morley,  biftiop  of  Worcefter, 
being  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  raifed  a  conliderable  fum  of 
money,  by  leafing  out  Waltham  Park,  and  by  the  tenements  built  out 
of  his  palace  in  Southwark ;  this,  with  much  more  from  his  private 
fortune,  he  laid  out  in  purchasing  Winchefter  Houfe  at  Chelfea,  and 
in  repairing  his  other  epifcopal  manlions.  In  particular,  he  expended 
eight  thoufand  pounds  in  repairing  or  rebuilding  this  caftle,  which 
was  executed  without  the  leaf!  tafte  or  judgment,  the  prefent  edifice 
being  neither  handfome  nor  convenient.  It  ftands  a  little  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  ruins  of  the  keep  of  the  old  caftle,  is  built  moftly  of  brick, 
and  probably  was  patched  up  out  of  fome  of  the  old  offices. 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  1761s 
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PLATE  H. 

This  plate  fiiews  the  eaftern  fide  and  fluttered  walls  of  the  Keep, 
or  antient  part  of  the  caftle,  not  feen  in  the  former  view.  It  was 
a  polygon  of  no  great  area,  feemingly  hexagonal,  and  flanked  by 
towers  now  almoft  totally  demoliflied. 

A  flight  of  ftairs  leads  to  what  was  the  firft  ftory  of  this 
building,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  platform,  elevated  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground;  from  hence,  in  1761,  when  this  view  was  drawn, 
the  remains  of  fome  chimney-pieces  were  ftill  vifible  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Towers. 

The  walls  here  are  uncommonly  weak,  their  thicknefs  fcarcely  ex- 
ceeding two  feet;  they  are  built  chiefly  of  ftone,  here  and  there 
flightly  interfperfed  with  brick.  Near  this  fpot  many  human  bones 
have  been  digged  up. 

Round  the  Keep  runs  an  outer  ftone  wall,  garnifhed  with  fmall 
towers,  and  environed  by  a  ditch. 
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O  f  this  caftle  very  little  is  mentioned  in  hiftory  ;  and  not  only  Camden  and  Leland,  bat  even  Aubury  and  Sal- 
mon, who  wrote  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  content  themfelves  with  /imply  mentioning  its  exulence :  neither  is  its 
founder,  or  the  sera  of  its  con  function,  known.  The  firft  time  it  occurs  in  ftory,  is  a  little  before  the  Conquer!  ; 
namely,  in  the  year  1037,  when  it  was  the  theatre  where  was  afted  the  following  tragedy. 

Harold,  furnamed  Harefjot,  being,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Earl  Goodwin,  acknowledged  King  of  Weflex,  in 
oppofition  to  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  which  favoured  Hardicanute,  fon  of  the  late  King,  then  abfent  in  Denmark, 
his  mother  Emma,  an  ambitious  woman,  fearful  of  lofing  thereby  her  influence  in  the  government,  entertained 
the  defign  of  procuring  the  crown  for  her  fon  Alfred,  or  his  brother  Edward,  the  fruits  of  her  marriage  with  King 
Etheldred. 

For  this  purpofe  (he  obtained  permifhon  of  Harold  to  fend  for  her  two  fons  from  Normandy,  whom  (he  had  not 
fe;n  fince  her  fecond  marriage.  Goodwin,  who  was  a  man  of  great  fagacity,  foon  perceived  her  intentions, 
although,  to  prevent  fufpicion,  fhe  pretended  to  be  totally  occupied  at  Win:he(ter,  in  works  of  devotion  ;  he, 
therefore,  determined  to  get  thefe  Princes  into  his  hands,  and,  for  this  end,  perfuaded  the  King  to  fend  them  an 
invitation  to  fpend  a  fewdays  at  his  court.  This  invitation  puzzled  Emma,  who  fa  v  the  rifque  of  trufting  them 
with  a  man  whofe  interelt  it  was  to  deftroy  them  :  but.,  on  the  other  hand,  hoping  by  their  prefence  at  court,  to 
form  a  party  amongft  the  nobility,  without  which  fne  could  not  entertain  the  lead  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  her  machina- 
tions ;  (he  therefore  embraced  what  (he  thought  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes  :  this  was,  to  fusTer  one  fon  to 
go,  and  to  detain  the  other  with  her,  under  fome  fpecious  pretences ;  hoping  that,  in  cafe  Harold  harboured  any  bad 
defign,  he  would  defer  it  till  he  had  both  the  brothers  in  his  power.  Alfred  accordingly  fet  out,  attended  by  a  large 
retinue  of  Normans. 

Goodwin  had  fo  contrived  it,  that  the  reception  of  this  Prince  was  deputed  to  his  care ;  he  accordingly  met  him 
at  Guild  Down,  near  this  place,  and  with  all  femblance  of  refpett  and  honourable  treatment,  brought  him  to 
GuilJford  Cattle,  under  pretence  of  refrefhment.  Here  he  throwed  off  the  mafk  ;  Alfred  was  immediately  feized, 
conducted  to  Ely,  and  after  his  eyes  were  put  out,  ihut  up  in  a  monaltery  for  life:  his  attendants,  by  order  of 
Goodwin,  were  tortured  with  great  cruelty,  and  afcerwards  twice  decimated  ;  that  is,  out  of  every  ten,  nine  were 
killed,  and  only  the  tenth  faved  ;  and  this  was  again  repeated  on  the  wretched  furvivors  of  the  firlt  {laughter.  Six 
hundred  Normans,  it  i3  faid,  were  thus  put  to  death. 

Brompton  mentions  a  hellifli  kind  of  torture  ufed  here  ;  the  fame  that  was  after.vards  pracYifed  in  the  Iri.Ti 
maiTacre,  in  1641  ;  which  was,  they  ripped  up  the  bellies  of  fjme  of  thole  people,  and  tying  one  end  of  their  bowel* 
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to  a  poft,  made  them  run  round  that  poft  till  all  their  entrails  were  wound  upon  it.  For  the  honour  of  humanity,, 
this  ftory  of  Goodwin's  perfidy  and  cruelty  does  not  remain  uncontroverted,  being  not  only  differently  related  by 
fome  authors,  but  abfolutely  contradicted  by  William  of  Malmfbury. 

In  the  year  1216,  Lewis,  Prince  of  France,  having  landed  his  forces1  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  the  twenty-firft 
of  May,  in  confequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  barons  to  accept  the  crown,  poffefled  himfelf  of  this  caftle  on  the 
ninth  of  June  following. 

The  tenth  of  Henry  the  Third,  William  de  Coniers  was  governor  of  it  for  the  King  ;  as  were  afterwards,  about 
the  thirtieth  and  fifty-third  year  of  the  fame  reign,  Elias  Maunfel,  and  William  de  Aguillon  ;  and  in  1299,  the 
twenty-feventh  of  Edward  the  Firft,   it  was  afligned  to  Margaret,  the  fecond  wife  of  that  King,  in  part  of  her  dowry. 

I  n  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  the  Second,  Oliver  de  Burdegala  was  governor,  as  appears  by  a  writ  of  privy-feal,  pre- 
ferred in  Maddox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  then  directing  that  caftle  to  be  furnifhed  with  provifions  and  munition. 

I  t  had  been  ufed  as  a  common  goal,  at  Ieaft,  as  far  back  as  the  thirty-fifth  of  Edward  the  Firft,  when  Edward  de 
Say,  keeper  of  the  King's  prifoners  there ,  had  orders  to  repair  it,  if  neceffary.  In  the  forty- firft  of  Edward  the  Third, 
it  was  given  to  the  flierifF,  both  for  a  goal  and  a  dwelling-houfc  for  himfelf:  how  much  longer  it  was  appropriated 
to  that  ufe  does  not  appear.  In  the  firft  year  of  Richard  the  Second,  Sir  Simon  Burleigh,  knight,  was  con  liable  ; 
from  which  time,  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  hiftory  of  this  caftle,  till  the  year  i6n,  when  it  was  granted  by  Kin  g 

James  the  Firft  to  Francis  Carter  of  Guildford,  whofe  only  daughter  and  heir  married   Goodyer,  efquire,  of 

Alton,  Hants.    Goodyer  had  two  daughters,  joint-heirelTes  ;  one  married  to  Tempeft,  efquire ;  the  other  to 

Rolfe.  Tempeft  had  a  fon,  and  Rolfe  a  daughter,  who  married  the  reverend  Mr.  Loved  ay  ;  which  Loveday,  and 
Tempeft,  junior,  are  the  prefent  joint  proprietors. 

This  caftle  ftands  to  the  fouth  of  the  High-ftreet,  on  an  eminence,  overlooking,  and  within  one  hundred  and 
iifty  yards  of,  the  river  Wey  ;  but  is  commanded  towards  the  fouth  by  a  hill,  which,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  is  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  building.  From  the  foundations  of  many  walls,  as  well  as  feveral  fouterrains  in  the  town  it  is 
evident,  this  was  once  a  very  extenfive  building.  Two  of  thefe  are  remarkable:  one,  the  cellar  of  the  Angel,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  High-ftreet,  where  there  are  feveral  arches  and  pillars  :  the  other,  that  of  a  private  houfe,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  fame  ftreet ;  it  is  a  low  vault,  about  eight  feet  high  ,  fupported  by  feveral  fhort  ftrong  columns, 
from  which  branch  out  arches  eroding  in  different  directions,  all  built  of  fquared  chalk. 

The  part  of  the  caftle  now  remaining  was  the  Keep  ;  it  is  nearly  fquare,  each  fide  meafuring  on  the  outfide 
forty-four,  and  its  height  feventy  feet  ;  the  walls,  which  are  of  chalk,  cafed  on  the  outfide  with  fand-ftone  and  flint 
are  ten  feet  thick :  in  them  are  cavities,  which  fliew  the  remains  of  feveral  apartments :  the  window  cafes  are 
formed,  fome  with  ftone,  others  with  brick,  faid  to  be  Roman  :  thefe  windows  being  near  the  top,  the  truth  or  falfe- 
hood  of  this  affertion  cannot  be  eafily  afcertained.  On  the  walls  of  what  was  the  fecond  ftory,  are  feveral  rude 
figures,  deeply  fcratched  in  the  chalk,  reprefenting  a  crucifixion;  St.  Chriftopher  carrying  Chrift  ;  a  kin"-  or 
bilhop,  lying  at  full  length  under  a  Gothic  canopy,  and  a  fquare  Saxon  pilafter.  Whether  thefe  were  done  as 
tra.!i;ion  relates,  by  a  noble  perfon  confined  here,  or  are  the  -work  of  fome  wag  to  deceive  the  painful  antiquary  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  dete/mine. 

The  roof  of  this  building  was  taken  off  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  being  then  much  decayed.  This 
circumftance  is  related  by  an  i  ihibitant  of  Guil  lford,  whofe  grandfather  Jaw  it  done,  being  then  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  On  the  eafternmoft  part  of  the  fouth  fide,  is  a  fmall  machicolation  :  on  the  weft  fide,  leading  to  Caftle- 
ftreet,  is  ftill  remaining  an  ancient  gate,  which  has  a  groove  :'or  a  herfe,  or  portcullis ;  adjoinino- to  this,  and  here- 
abouts, are  feveral  fcattcred  pieces  of  wall. 

In  the  chalky  el,  if  on  wmch  the  caftle  ftands,  about  two  hundred  yards  fouth-weft  of  that  building,  is  a  large 
cavern,  or  rather  fuifle  of  civerns;  the  entrance  is  near  Qurry-ftreet,  facing  towards  the  weft,  from  whence  there 
is  a  fen  ill  defcent  into  a  cave,  about  forty-five  feet  long,  twenty  wide,  and  nine  or  ten  high  :  near  the  entrance  on 
ei'.her  hand  are  t.vo  lower  paffages,  whkh,  when  I  law  them,  were  nearly  clofed  up  by  the  fragments  of  fallen 
chalk;  but,  according  to  a  plan  m  1  de  by  Mr.  Since,  a  ftone- mafon,  anno  1713,  that  on  the  north-fide  fti  etches 
towards  the  north-wefl  feventy- five  feet,  opening  by  degrees  from  two  to  twelve  fee: ;  from  this  paflage  on  the  north- 
eall  liie,  ran  five  chambers,  or  cavities,  of  different  fizes  ;  the  leaft  being  feventy,  and  the  largeft  one  hundred,  feet 
in  length  ;  their  breadths  are  likewife  various,  but  all  widen  gradually  from  their  entrance ;  the  biggeft,  before 
ir>tntioncd,  from  two  to  twenty-two  feet. 

O  n  the  foaih  fi.ie  of  t.h.2  e-ntrance,  as  I  have  before  obferveJ,  is  another  p  iflage  which  opens  into  a  large  cave 
ftiaped  fo.ncwhat  like  a  c-rpenter's  fquare,  or  the  letter  L,  the  angle  pointing  due  fouth,  its  breadth  upwards  of  thirty, 
the  length  of  its  two  fides  t;.ken  together,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet:  the  height  of  thefe  excavations  is 
not  mentioned  ;  neither  is  there  any  feftion  annexed  to  the  plan.    For  what  purpofe  thefe  places  could  be  formed  is 
not  e..iy  to  guefs  ;  if  only  for  the  chalk,  the  workmen  were  bad  ceconomifts  of  their  labour. 

A  variety  of  ridiculous  ftories  are  told  by  the  common  people  concerning  this  place,  which,  according  to  cuftora,  is 
by  them  held  to  be  a  fubterraneous  paflage  leading  to  the  caftle. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1763. 
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This  Is  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  archbifliops  of  Canterbury.  It  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  and  is 
a  large  but  irregular  pile,  built  at  different  times,  and  without  attention  to  any  particular  plan. 

The  following  particulars  are  chiefly  extracted  from  a  M.S.  hiftorical  account  drawn  up  by  doitor  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarrel,  from  the 
regifters  of  the  fee,  and  other  authentick  records,  and  depofited  in  the  archiepifcopal  library. 

Lambeth,  in  the  tinje  of  the  Saxons,  is  faid  to  have  bten  a  royal  manor.  Its  name  is  by  Camden,  Lambard,  and  others,  derived  from 
Lam,  mud,  and  hythe,  a  Harbour,  ;',  e.  finus  luteus,  or  muddy  harbour.  It  is  alfo  varioufly  written,  as  Lomehith,  Lambhithe,  Lamuda, 
and  in  Domefday  Lanchei. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  it  was  part  of  the  eftates  of  his  after  Goda,  and  afterwards  of  Euftace,  earl  of  Bologne,  who  gave 
It  to  the  bifliop  and  church  of  Rochefter,  referving  to  himfelf  the  patronage  of  the  church. 

After  the  Norman  Conqueft  it  was  feized  by  the  Crown,  and  part  of  it  granted  to  Odo,  bilhop  of  Bayeux,  but  reftored  by  William  Rufus, 
who  added  to  his  gift  the  church  of  St.  Mary's  at  Lambeth,  as  appears  by  his  grant  in  the  Textus  Roffenfis ;  and  it  was  among  other  manors 
confirmed  to  the  church  of  Rochefler  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monks,  with  no  other  referve  out  of  it  than  a  provifional  rent,  then  valued  at 
xl.  that  was  to  be  contributed  to  the  bifliop  by  way  of  exennium  or  hofpitable  entertainment,  according  to  the  appointment  of  Gundulf,  on 
the  feft'.val  of  St.  Andrew  every  year,  and  which  fum  is  ftill  paid  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  proportion  of  the  manor  of  Lambeth  to  this 
contribution  was  fettled  at,  unum  Salmonem,  et  dimid.  Millen  de  Lampridis.  The  manor  of  Lambeth  continued  in  the  church  of  Rochefter, 
till  the  year  1 197,  when  it  was  by  bifliop  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  and  the  monks,  exchanged  with  Hubert  Walter,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  manor  of  Darent  in  Kent,  with  the  church,  and  the  chapel  of  Hclles,  and  a  flieep-walk  called  Etmerfli  in  Clive  ;  this  exchange  was 
confirmed  by  the  kings  Richard  the  Ift  and  John,  Pope  Celcftine,  and  the  prior  and  convent  of  Chrift's  church,  Canterbury. 

Before  this,  archbifliop  Baldwin  had  obtained  certain  lands  here  by  an  exchange  with  the  monks,  with  an  intent  to  found  a  college  of 
Secular  Canons,  who  were  to  have  been  the  chapter  of  the  archbifliop,  independent  of  the  Monks  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  the  election  of  the 
archbifliops  had  been  then  newly  ulurped :  by  this  he  meant  to  humble  the  whole  order  of  Monks,  and  to  prevent  their  interfering  in  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  plan  that  feems  to  have  been  concerted  between  the  king  and  that  prelate. 

But  in  order  more  perfectly  to  underftand  this  matter,  we  mult  look  back  into  our  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  Ever  It  nee  king  Edgar  had 
thruft  the  Monks  (the  (landing  army  of  the  popes)  into  the  monafteries  and  cathedrals,  in  the  room  of  the  Secular  Clergy,  they  endeavoured 
by  degrees  to  influence  the  elections  of  their  fuperiors,  and  even  of  the  bifliops.  and  archbifliops.  Thefe  incroachments  our  monarchs  faw  with 
concern,  and  ftrove  to  reftrain.  Henry  the  Second  in  particular,  who  had  fo  much  fuffered  from  the  infolence  of  Becket,  contrived  a  method 
with  Baldwin,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  which,  if  it  fucceeded,  might  in  time  humble  and  reduce  the  Monks  to  their  duty,  or  at  leaft  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  become  troublefome. 

The  way  was  this :  Bildwin  was  to  found  a  college  for  Secular  Canons  at  Hackington,  near  Canterbury.  The  better  to  cover  his  defign,  he 
pulled  down  the  church  there,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  and  propofed,  after  it  was  rebuilt,  to  dedicate  it  to  the  honor  of  St, 
Stephen  and  Thomas  Becket ;  he  had  not  only  the  ;oysl  affcnt  and  approbation,  but  was  alio  authorized  by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban  the  Third, 
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w  ith  a  grant  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  offerings  made  at  the  tomb  of  that  pretended  martyr,  fur  the  ca'rying  on  of  this  work.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  Baldwin's  precaution  to  hide  his  fccret  deign,  the  Monies  forefaw,  that  if  this  college  was  prfecled,  it  might  not  only  withdraw 
the  archbifhops  from  their  refidence  amongft  them,  but  alfo  induce  thofe  prelates  to  make  choice  of  that  place  as  well  for  confecrating  bifhops, 
as  the  chryfm  for  the  ufe  of  the  diocefe  :  befides,  that  being  dedicated  to  Becket,  might  divide  the  devotions  and  donations  of  the  people ; 
and  fiill  worfe,  the  college  might  in  time  be  made  the  mother  church  of  the  diocefe,  and  the  Secular  Canons  the  chapter,  which  would  de- 
prive the  monaflery  of  their  ufurped  power  of  choofing  the  archbifhops. 

Actuatii)  by  thefe  confideraions,  they  ftirred  up  the  whole  body  of  Monks  and  peop'e,  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  from  whom  they 
were  fure  to  meet  with  countenance.  The  archbifhop,  however,  purfued  his  work  ;  and  not  having  flone  ready  for  his  chapel,  erected  one  of 
wood,  folemnly  confecrated  it,  and  placed  therein  fecular  priefts  or  canons  ;  allcdging,  he  had  only  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  both  Anfelm 
and  Becket,  and  therefore  refufci  to  appear  to  the  appjal.  The  Monks  ncvet  the!efs  ftill  profecuted  their  fuit  at  Rome  by  gifts,  requefts,  and 
repeated  appeals,  till  they  prevailed  on  pope  Urban  the  Third  to  fend  an  order  to  archbifhop  Baldwin,  not  only  to  flop  his  work,  but  alfo  to 
demoli/h  it,  and  make  void  every  thing  he  had  done.  Urban  dying,  and  being  fuccceded  by  Gregory,  with  whom  Baldwin  had  great  intereft, 
he  again  fet  his  defign  on  foot;  and  to  give  the  Monks  the  lefs  umbrage,  by  fixing  it  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  Canterbury,  procured  from 
the  Monks  of  Rochefter  certain  lands  in  Lambeth  in  exchange.  When  the  demolition  of  the  church  at  Hackington  could  not  be  avoided,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  foundation  fhould  be  Uanflated  to  Lamb-th  ;  which  agreement  was  made  by  king  Richard  the  Firft,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  bifhops  and  barons,  and  feaied  with  their  feals.  Thus  authorized,  the  archbifhop  tranfported  by  water  the  fiones,  timber,  and  other 
materials  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  college,  and  began  the  foundation  of  a  collegiate  church  °X  Lambeth  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  finift  it  ; 
and  his  fucceiTor,  Reginald,  furviving  him  only  forty-nine  days,  nothing  more  was  done  towards  its  completion. 

Hubert  Walter,  the  next  archbifh  >p,  relumed  the  work  in  good  earned,  and  procured  the  church  and  manor  of  Lambeth,  which  he. 
caufed  to  be  confirmed  to  himfclf  and  fuccefl'ors  by  king  Richard  the  Firft,  anno  1 197,  as  has  before  been  related. 

One  would  have  thought,  thn  removing  the  intended  college  fo  far  from  Canterbury  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  fears  of  the  Monks- 
yet  fo  tenacious  were  they  of  their  favourite  and  newly  affirmed  right  of  electing  the  archbifhops,  that  they  oppofed  it  with  all  their  might, 
and  fent  one  of  their  body  to  remonftr.ate  to  the  archbifhop  againft  this  foundation.  He,  on  his  part,  made  them  feveral  conceffions  and  equi- 
table propofals;  but  all  would  not  do  ;  and  they  privately  fentto  Rome  two  of  their  body,  and  obtained  from  pope  Innocent  a  bull,  conceived 
in  fo  haughty  a  ftiie,  as  might  better  have  become  an  eaftern  tyrant,  than  a  Chi  iftian  prelate  ;  for  he  not  only  ordered  that  the  college  at 
Lambeth  mould  be  demolifhcd,  and  the  Canons  turned  out  ;  but  alfo  threatened,  that  if  it  was  not  done  in  thirty  days,  he  would  command  the 
bifhop:  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  not  to  own  the  archbifhop  as  their  metropolitan,  and  would  fufpend  him  from  his  office  as  bifhop  :  and 
in  a  letter  afterwards  to  the  king,  he  had  thefe  infolent  expieffnns,  "  Thf.t  he  held  the  place  of  God  upon  earth,  and  without  diftinction  of  per- 
fons  he  would  punifh  the  men  and  the  nations  that  prefumed  to  oppofe  his  commands,"  As  for  the  chapel  at  Lambeth,when  it  was  juft  finifhed 
-r.no  1199,  all  the  differences  about  it  being  put  to  a  reference,  the  arbitrators  awarded,  anno  1202,  that  the  chapel  fliould  be  pulled  down  to 
the  ground,  and  that  the  archbifhop  might  here  at  Lambeth,  or  any  other  fpot  than  the  foundation  of  the  former  chapel,  build  an  ordinary 
church,  and  place  therein,  not  lefs  than  thirteen,  nor  more  than  twenty  Premonftra-enfian  Canons,  and  endow  the  fame  with  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  upon  condition  that  no  bifhop  fliould  be  there  confecrated,  no  councils  held,  no  abbots  admitted,  no  orders  conferred,  &c.  But  the 
archbifhop  did  not  think  fit  to  build  one  upon  thefe  difagreeable  and  humiliating  terms.  Lambeth,  however,  was  advantaged  by  this  difpute, 
which  procured  it  the  honour  of  being  made  the  refidence  of  die  archbifhops. 

The  firft  archbifhop  who  redded  here  was  Stephen  Langton,  who  dwelt  in  the  ancient  manor  houfe,  which  he  greatly  repaired,  as  well  as 
his  palace  at  Canterbury  ;  his  refidence  here  is  proved  by  fame  publick  a£b.  Of  this  houfe  there  is  no  account  or  defcription. 

In  1216,  archbifhop  Boniface  obtained  a  bull  from  pope  Urban  the  Fourth,  for  difpofing  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  offerings  made  at  Becket'i 
tomb  to  pious  ufes,  and  had  leave  at  the  fame  time  to  rebuild  his  houfe  in  a  fit  place  at  Lamhie,  or  to  build  new  ones  ;  fo  that  he  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  founder  of  the  prefent  palace.  Undoubtedly  it  was  gradually  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  fucceeding  archbifhops ;  moft  of 
whom,  as  appears  by  the  regifters  of  the  fee,  made  it  the  chief  place  of  their  refidence. 

The  fucceflive  additions  made  to  this  houfe  fince  archbifhop  Kilwardby  here  follow.  Thofe  prior  to  that  prelate  cannot  be  afcertained  ; 
owing  to  his  taking  away,  when  made  cardinal  and  bifhop  of  Portua,  not  only  the  jewels,  plate  and  money  of  the  fee,  but  alfo  the  re<*ifter 
books ;  as  appears  from  the  regi'ler  of  archbifhop  Peckham,  his  fucccfibr,  who  in  vain  fent  divers  procurations  to  Rome  to  recover  them. 

A.D.  13*',  Archbifhop  Reynolds  caufed  diverfe  repairs  to  be  done  here  ;  in  the  fteward's  account  of  which  are  mentioned  the  following 
apartments :  The  great  chapel,  almonry,  my  lord's  chamber,  chamber  next  the  hall,  wardrobe  next  the  chapel,  another  wardrobe,  kitchen 
bake-houfe,  great  gate  at  the  entrance}  alfo  the  poultry-room,  the  wharf,  mill  near  the  poftern,  and  wallum  fuper  Tamifiam. 

In  1381,  during  Wat  Tyler's  infurrection,  the  rebels  not  only  beheaded  archbifhop  Sudbury,  then  high-chancellor,  but  a  party  plundered 
this  palace.  The  damage  done  to  the  building  was,  in  all  likelihood,  repaired  by  the  two  fucceeding  archbifhops,  William  Courtney  and 
Thomas  Arundel  ;  but  the  moft  confiderable  improver  was  archbifhop  Chichle,  who,  between  the  years  1414  and  1445,  expended  great  fums 
on  this  houfe,  as  is  evident  f.om  his  fteward's  accounts.  Among  the  works  of  this  munificent  archbifhop  was  that  great  tower,  now  called  the 
Lollards  Tower,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  chapel,  built  the  thirteenth  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  the  years  1434  and  1435;  to  make  room  for 
which,  there  was  an  old  ftone  building  taken  down,  and  cleared  away.  All  the  expences  of  this  tower  are  particularly  fet  down  in  the  ftew- 
ard's accounts  of  thofe  years;  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  whole  amounted  to  £278.  zs.uLJ.  Every  foot  in  height  of  this  tower,  including 
the  whole  circumference,  coft  13:.  4^.  for  the  work;  the  iron  work  ufed  about  the  windows  and  doors  weighed  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  pounds  and  a  half,  which,  at  three-halfpence  per  pound,  coft^/o.  14J.  1  \\d.  Three  thoufand  bricks  were  ufed  for  flopping  the  windows 
between  the  chapel  and  that  tower  ;  the  flair-cafe  is  faid  to  be  eighty-eight  feet  high.  On  the  weft  fide  was  a  tabernacle,  or  niche,  in  which 
was  placed  the  image  of  St.  Thomas,  which  image  coft  53s.  and  4^.  A  bricklayer's  and  a  tyler's  wages  were  then  by  the  day,  with  vidluali, 
qd,  without  victuals  $\d  ;  but  moft  of  this  tower  was  done  by  the  great,  or  according  to  admeafurement. 

This  view,  which  reprefents  the  great  gate  or  entrance  into  the  palace,  was  drawn  anno  1773. 
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Bisioes  the  neceflary  repairs  which  Co  large  a  pile  of  buildings  conftantly  required,  many  additions  were  made 
by  the  feveral  Archbiihops      The  moll  matt  rial  here  follow  : 

Archbishop  St  At  ford  is  fuppofed  to  have  built  the  coach-houfe,  it  being  the  fame  kind  of  brick-work  as  the 
eaft  and  weft  fides  of  roycon  Palace  built  by  him.  Archbilhop  Morton,  who  was  a  great  improver  of  all  the 
Archi-epifcopal  Houfes,  finding  this  much  out  of  repair,  about  the  year  1490  re-edified  great  part  of  it,  particularly 
the  Great  Tower  next  the  Gateway,  and  the  Gateway  itfelf. 

Archbishop  Warham  teftifies,  in  his  laft  will,  that  he  had  expended  30,0001.  in  repairing  and  beautifying  his 
houfes ;  and  prays,  upon  that  account,  that  his  fucceflbrs  would  forbear  fuit  for  dilapidations  againft  his  executors. 
How  much  was  laid  out  at  Lambeth  is  not  fpecified. 

Archbishop  Crankor,  his  immediate  fucceflbr,  built  the  Great  Parlour,  now  called  the  Steward's  Parlour ; 
and  alfo  creeled  in  the  garden  a  curious  fu.nmer-houfe  of  exquifite  workmanlhip,  chiefly  contrived  by  his  Chaplain, 
Dr.  John  Prout,  afterwaids  bifhop  of  V  n  hefter.    This  building  has  been  taken  down  by  the  prefent  Archbilhop. 

Cardinal  Pole  built  a  certain  gallery  towards  the  eaft,  it  Lambeth,  and  fome  few  rooms  adjoining.  Indeed, 
the  whole  fite  of  brick  buildings  fronting  the  weft,  between  the  Lollard's  Tower  and  the  Great  Court,  feem  to  be 
of  his  conftrufting.  His  motto,  "  Ejiote  fir*  entes  Jicut  ferpens,  et  innocentes  ftcut  columba"  being  painted  on  fome 
of  the  windows  wnh  the  reprefentation  of  a  dove  and  ferpent.  The  Cloyftcr,  under  the  gallery,  is  alfo  thought  to 
have  been  built  or  repaired  by  him. 

In  1570,  and  1571,  Archbilhop  Parkes,  who  was  a  great  builder,  repaired  and  beautified  this  palace.  The  great 
Hall  he  covered  with  (h ingles,  and  made  entirely  the  Long  Bridge  that  reaches  into  the  Thames ;  repaired  the  Sola, 
rium,  or  oummer-houfe,  built  by  Cranmer,  as  alfo  the  two  Aqueducts  conveying  water  to  the  houfe  and  gar  Jon, 
and  conftrufteu  fubterraneous  drains  communicating  with  the  Thames,  whereby  the  houfc  was  cleanfed  .-.;iJ  kept 
fweet.    Thefe  drains  are  fo  high,  that  a  man  may  ftand  upright  in  them, 
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From  the  arms  of  Archbifliop  Bancroft,  which  are  fet  up  in  the  Servants'  Hall,  it  fliould  feem  that  he  either  buil£ 

or  repaire  it. 

In  the  year  1422,  Auguft  19th,  and  Nov.  24th,  this  palace  fuffered  much  in  the  troubles  of  King  Charles  the 
Fii-ft  :  fome  foldiers,  under  pretence  of  fearching  for  arms,  broke  open  the  doors,  defaced  the  organ,  and  committed 
other  violences  ;  and  on  May  ill,  1643,  the  Chapel  windows  were  defaced,  and  the  fteps  torn  up.  On  the  9th  of 
the  fame  month,  all  the  books  and  goods  of  Archbifliop  Laud  were  feized,  and  the  palace  for  a  while  made  a  prifon 
•for  the  Royalifts.  After  the  beheading  of  the  King,  Lambeth  'Houfe  fell  to  the  lhare  of  Colonel  Scot,  who 
turned  the  Chapel  into  a  hall,  or  dancing-room  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  removed  the  monument  of  Archbiflioo  Parkes, 
who  was  buried  there  ;  and  alfo  pulled  down  the  Great  Hall  to  make  money  of  the  materials,  and  committed  other 
ravages  ;  fo  that,  at  the  Reftoration,  it  was  in  many  places  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

These  ruins  were  moftly  repaired  by  Archbifliop  Juxon,  who  particularly  rebuilt  the  Great  Hall ;  the  expence 
.  cf  which  amounted  to  10,500!.    Archbifliop  Sheldon  completed  thefe  repairs  with  fome  improvements;  and,  as 
fome  fay,  built  the  prefent  Library. 

Archbishop  Sancroft  built  the  kitchen  about  the  year  1685,  from  which  time  the  old  one  hath  been  made  a 
r^ffage.  He  alfo  built  part  of  the  new  buildings  adjoining  to  the  fouthendof  the  Great  Hall,  and  a  Hair-cafe  lead- 
ing from  the  Picture-gallery  to  the  garden. 

Archbishop  Tillotson  continued  thofe  new  buildings  towards  the  Gate-houfe,  and  altered  the  windows  of 
the  Archbilhop's  lodgings,  in  painting,  white-wafliing,  glazing,  and  wainfeotting.  During  the  three  years  and  feven 
months  of  his  incumbency,  he  expended  near  8000I. 

Archbishop  Tennison  erected  a  rabbet-houfe  without  being  authorifed  by  a  royal  licence,  and  is  faid  to  have 
..laid  out  above  200I.  per  annum  in  repairs. 

The  Laundry  was  built  by  Archbifliop  Wake,  who  for  that  purpofe  pulled  down  an  old  houfe,  in  which  Mr. 
Tennifon  formerly  lived. 

Archbishop  Secker  expended  a  confiderable  fum  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  Chapel ;  he  alfo  new-flated 

the  Great  Hall,  cleared  the  drains,  and  made  divers  improvements. 

His  Grace,  the  prefent  Archbifliop,  has  difplayed  an  elegant  tafte  in  the  additions  and  alterations  made  by  him 
in  this  Palace,  whereby  it  is  rendered  both  more  pleafant  and  convenient.  In  thefe  he  mull  undoubtedly  have  ex- 
pended a  confiderable  fum  of  money. 

The  View  hereto  prefixed,  fliews  the  eafl3  and  part  of  the  north  front  of  the  Palace,  with  Lambeth  Church,  as  it 
appears  from  the  kitchen-garden,  near  the  hot-houfe.  It  alfo  exhibits  two  remarkable  fig-trees  nailed  againft  the 
houfe.  Thefe  are  of  the  white  Marfailles,  and  ft  ill  bear  delicious  fruit.  Tradition  fays,  they  were  planted  by  Car- 
.dinal  Pole.  They  cover  a  furface  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  breadth.  The  circumference  of  the  fouthmoft.  is 
28  inches,  of  the  other  21.  On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  building  is  another  tree  of  the  fame  age,  but  not  feen  in  this 
\  iew.    Its  circumference  at  the  bottom  is  28  inches. 

The  tradition  relative  to  thefe  trees  is  rendered  extremely  probable  from  many  circumftances.  Fig-trees  were, 
;it  is  generally  allowed,  brought  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  it  feems  likely  that  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  had  long  refuled  in  Italy,  would  be  fond  of  cultivating  thofe  fruits  to  which  he  had  been  there  accuftomed. 
And  to  the  objection  arifing  from  their  great  age,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  we  do  not  well  know  how  long  a  fig- 
tree  will  flourilh,  if  properly  cultivated.  And  befides  that,  there  is  a  concurrent  tradition  of  an  older  tree,  and  in- 
stances of  two  very  anticnt  ones,  the  times  of  whole  plantation  are  well  afcertained. 

Th  e  firii  of  thefe  Hands  at  Mitcham,  in  the  garden  of  the  Manor-houfe,  formerly  the  private  eftate  of  Archbifliop 
•Cranmer,  and  now  belonging  to  one  of  his  defendants.  It  is  likewife  of  the  white  fort ;  and  is  confidently  afferted 
to  have  been  planted  by  Archbifliop  Cranmer.  Its  branches  are  very  low,  hut  its  item,  which  meafures  thirty  inches 
in  girth,  has  every  pofTiblc  mark  of  great  age. 

In  the  Dean's  garden  at  Winchefter,  there  was  alfo,  in  the  year  a  very  antient  fig-tree,  whofe  fruit  was  of 

the  fmall  red  fort.    It  was  ir.clofed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  glafs-door  and  two  windows  on  each  fide  of  it,  for  the 
admiflion  of  fun  and  air.    The  frame  protected  it  from  wind  and  rain. 

On  the  (lone-wall  to  wfeich  the  tree  was  nailed  there  was  a  plaillering,  and  feveral  inferiptions  in  the  Hebrew, 
<Greek,  and  Latin  languages  :  one  of  them  in  the  latter  mentioning,  that  in  the  year  1623,  King  James  the  Firft, 
as  is  there  faid,  "  Taitedof  the  fruit  of  this  fig-tree  with  great  pleafure."  The  other  inferiptions  were  paflages  in 
•the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  all  alluding  to  the  fig-tree.  This  tree  has  been  fuflered  to  perifti  for  want  of  ne- 
cdfa  y  repairs  to  die  frame  work. 

At  Oxford,  in  the  garden  of  the  Regius  Profeflbr  of  Hebrew  is  a  fig-tree  brought  from  the  Eall,  and  planted  by 
%)r.  Pocock  in  the  year  164.8,  which  is  this  day  in  a  thriving  condition.    It  bears  a  bl  ick  fig. 

As  the  digrefiion  refpecting  thefe  trees  is  a  piece  of  Hoiti-cultural  Hiltory,  it  is  hoped  the  Reader  will  pardon 
/t=  being  here  infertcd. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1775. 
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PLATE  III. 

This  View  reprefents  the  north  fide  of  the  Palace,  as  it  appears  from  the  Bowling- Green.  The  building  imme- 
diately over  the  Piazza,  is  the  Picture  Gallery.  That  towards  the  right,  in  which  three  pointed  windows  are  feen,  is 
the  Chapel.    The  fartheft  Tower  towards  the  right  is  the  Lollard's  Tower. 

Having  in  the  former  Defcriptions  mentioned  the  feveral  Archbifhops  who  either  built  or  repaired  the  different 
parts  of  this  Manfion,  it  remains  to  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  various  apartments,  and  the  things  worthy  notice 
therein,  fimply  naming  thofe  which  contain  nothing  curious. 

THE  CHAPEL. 

That  there  was  a  Chapel  here  from  the  firft  foundation  of  the  Houfe,  is  indubitable.  Indeed,  it  appears,  here  was 
more  than  one,  and  alfo  feveral  Oratories.  The  lower  part  of  the  prefent  Chapel  feems  to  be  the  moft  ancient  part  of 
the  whole  edifice  ;  being  fine  high  arches,  which,  with  the  roof,  are  built  with  ftone,  now  ferving  for  cellars  and  vaults. 
There  feem  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  bake-houfe.  This  building  was  repaired  in  1280,  and  a  new  one,  or  a  new 
altar  (for  the  words  of  the  Record  are  ambiguous),  confecrated  in  1407.  It  waslikewife  again  repaired  and  beautified 
by  Abp.  Laud.  The  windows  here  had  very  fine  painted  glafs,  put  up  by  Abp.  Morton,  rcprefenting  the 
Hiftory  of  the  World  from  the  Creation  to  the  day  of  Judgment:  Three  lights  in  a  window:  the  two  fide-lights 
contained  the  Types  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  middle  lights  the  Anti-types.  The  repairing  of  thefe  windows, 
by  Abp.  Laud,  was  objected  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  inclination  to  Popery.  They  were  'totally  defaced  by  the 
Puritans.- 

It  has  before  been  related,  that  this  Chapel  was  by  Colonel  Scot  converted  into  a  dancing-room.  At  that  time  the 
body  of  Abp.  Parker  was  taken  out  of  his  tomb  here,  his  monument  dcmolifhed,  and  the  lead  in  which  he  was 
wrapped  ftripped  off  and  fold,  and  the  corpfe  buried  in  a  dunghill.  After  the  Reftoration,  Sir  William  Dugdale 
hearing  of  this  by  chance,  acquainted  Abp.  Sancroft  therewith,  by  whole  pious  care  the  body  was  dilcovered,  and 
again  decently  depofited  in  the  fpot  from  whence  it  had  been  taken.  Over  it  is  an  infeription  cut  in  marble,  importing, 
that  "  The  body  of  Mathew  the  Archbilhop  there  refts  at  laft."  Another  monument  to  his  memory,  recounting  the 
demolition  of  his  tomb  and  ignominious  treatment  of  his  body,  was  likewife  let  up  by  the  fame  Archbilhop  in  the 
fouth-weft  corner  of  this  Chapel. 

THE   BURYING  GROUND 
Is  a  piece  of  ground  fo  called,  lying  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Chapel ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
ttfed  as  fuch,  Abp.  Herring  having  caufed  the  ground  to  be  digged,  no  bones  were  found. 

THE  GATEWAY. 
The  Regiftry  of  the  Prerogative  Office  was  anciently  in  a  ground  room  on  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  entrance,  and 
afterwards  in  one  on  the  oppolite  fides  of  the  gate.    The  Archives  of  the  See  of  Canterbury  arc  ftill  kept  in  a  room 
over  the  gateway,  called  the  Record  Room.    In  the  Porter's  lodge,  which  in  entering  is  on  the  right-hand,  <UK  three 
rings  faRened  to  the  wall,  whence  iL  is  thought  to  have  been  ufed  as  a  prifou  for  the  Lollards.- 
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THE    NEW  BUILDINGS. 
This  is  a  houfe  on  the  right-hand  of  the  firft  court,  built  at  different  times  by  the  Abps.  Sancroft  and  Tillotfon, 
about  the  years  1684  and  1692.   A  room  which  juts  out  over  the  hall-door  is  faid  to  have  been  Abp.  Tillotfon's  ftudy. 

THE  HALL. 

The  ancient  hall  having  been  demolifhed  by  Colonel  Scot,  it  was  re-edified  about  the  year  1661  by  Abp.  Juxon, 
as  has  before  been  obferved.  He  could  by  no  perfualions  be  prevailed  upon  to  build  it  in  the  modern  tafte.  Dying 
before  it  was  compleated,  by  a  claufe  in  his  will  he  directed  his  executors  to  pay  the  expences  of  finifhing  it,  which 
amounted  to  800I.   The  dimensions  of  this  Hall  are — Length  93  feet — Width  38  feet — Depth  of  the  bow  window 

7  feet  4  inches. 

THEGUARDCHAMBER. 

This  room  was  in  being  as  early  as  the  3d  of  Henry  VI.  A.  D.  1424.  Here  formerly  were  many  ancient  arms, 
which  were  handed  down  the  different  fucceflions  of  Archbilhops  till  taken  away  in  the  Iaft  Civil  Wars,  Anno  1642, 
but  afterwards  reftored  or  replaced.  In  Abp.  Potter's  time,  fome  old  bandileers  and  mufkets  remained  in  the  Burying- 
ground,  the  wall  whereof  was  pulled  down  by  Abp.  Herring,  and  the  arms  depofited  elfewhere.  Over  the  door  of 
this  room  is  the  date  1 68 1 — The  dimenfions  are  56  feet  by  27  feet  \.  Adjoining  to  the  Guard  Chamber,  alargehand- 
fome  drawing-room  (33  feet  by  2a)  and  a  dreffing-room  (i6feet  by  14)  were  built  by  Abp.  Cornwallis,  in  the  year  1769 

THE   PRESENCE  CHAMBER 

(29  \  feet  by  19)  is  fo  called  in  imitation  of  the  like  apartments  in  the  Royal  Palaces.  This  room  has  three 
windows  adorned  with  painted  glafs,  reprefenting  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory,  with  old  Englifh  verfes  beneath  them, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  fet  up  by  Abp.  Sancroft.  The  middle  window  has  a  painted  fun-dial,  with  a  view  of  the 
Theatre  at  Oxford,  and  the  arms  of  the  See  and  of  Abp.  Sheldon,  at  whofe  expence  it  was  done. 

THE  LOBBY 

S3  feet  4  inches  by  21  feet.  In  this  room  is  the  portrait  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldeft  fon  to  King  James  I.  at 
full  length. 

THE   DRAWING  ROOM, 

j8  feet  10  by  19  feet  10  inches. 

THE   ARCHBISHOP'S  STUDY, 
30  feet  8  by  19  feet,  and  19  feet  by  14 — 8,  being  two  rooms  containing  his  private  library. 

BED  CHAMBER, 

jo — o  by  19  feet  1  inch. 

THE   LONG  GALLERY, 

89  feet  9  inches  by  15  feet  9,  built  by  Cardinal  Pole.  The  wirdows  of  this  Gallery  have  painted  glafs,  reprefenting 
diverfe  coats  armorial,  particularly  thofe  of  all  the  Proteftant  Archbifhops  from  Abp.  Cranmer  to  Abp.  Cornwallis, 
and  diverfe  of  the  Popifh  Bifhops.  In  this  Gallery  and  the  great  dining-room  adjoining  is  a  compleat  fuite  of  the 
portraits  of  all  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury  from  Abp.  Warham,  to  Abp.  Cornwallis ;  and  likewife  thofe  of  many 
modern  Bifhops. 

GREAT  DINING-ROOM 

Is  38  feet  3  by  19  feet  6  inches. 

THE    CHAPLAINS   AND   RECEIVERS  ROOMS 

Are  in  the  Lollards  Tower,  and  have  nothing  remarkable.  The  only  curiofity  here  is  the  room  in  which  the  Lollards 
were  confined,  which  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  Tower,  to  which  there  is  an  afcent  by  a  fmall  ftone  ftair-cafe.  This 
room  is  very  fmall,  being  only  ia  feet  long,  and  9  broad.  The  windows  are  fmall,  and  placed  weft  and  north.  In  the 
wainfcot,  which  is  of  oak  above  an  inch  thick,  are  fattened  eight  large  iron  rings,  three  on  the  fouth,  four  on  the 
weft,  and  one  on  the  north  fide.  The  ceiling  is  alfo  of  oak,  and  here  is  a  fmall  fire-place.  On  the  wainfcot  are  vari- 
ous fcratches  and  half  fentences,  names  and  letters,  cut  out  with  a  knife,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  unhappy  perfons 
confined  here.  The  names  are,  "  John  Sib,  T  farley,  John  T.  fyfche,  T  fown,  Jhon  Werth,  Chefham  Doctor, 
"  H  Vil,  John  Yorke  Barboer,  and  Scandelar  Thomas  Bacar." 

THE  CLOYSTERS. 

These  are  mentioned  in  the  Steward's  accounts,  as  early  as  the  year  1424.  The  inner  Cloyfters,  which  flood  on 
the  north  fide  without  the  Chapel,  were  covered  and  floored  with  tyles,  and  fupported  by  twelve  pillars  ;  they  were 
taken  down  in  Abp.  Herring's  time.    The  other  Cloyfters  ftand  under  the  Library. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every  Archbifhop  had  a  Library  of  his  own ;  but  the  firft  founder  of  the  prefent 
Collection  was  Abp.  Bancroft,  who  by  his  Will,  dated  October  28,  t6io,  bequeathed  his  Library  to  his  fucceffors, 
together  with  the  maps  and  pictures  in  the  Gallery  at  Lambeth,  and  his  papers  and  writings  in  his  paper  ftudy  and 
great  ftudy.  His  fucceflbr,  Abp.  Abbot,  too\  great  pains  to  fecure  them  to  the  See  ;  and  at  his  death  much  encreafed 
them.  Burmg  the  Civil  War  they  were  depofited  at  Cambridge,  under  the  pretence  of  Trinity  College  in  that 
Univerfity  having  a  reverfionary  right  to  them  on  the  ceflion  of  the  order  of  Bifhops  :  here  they  remained  till  after 
the  Refutation,  when  they  were  returned  to  Abp.  Sheldon,  who  likewife  made  a  confiderable  addition  to  them. 
Abp.  Tcnnifon  alfo  bequeathed  part  of  his  books  to  this  library,  as  did  the  late  Abp.  Seeker,  fince  whofe  death  many 
valuable  books  have  been  added  to  it  by  Abp.  Cornwallis,  and  the  number  of  them  amounts  to  near  twenty  thoufand' 
■volumes.  This  building  ftands  over  the  Cloyfter.  On  the  north-eaft  window  is  painted  in  glafs,  the  portrait  of 
St.  Auguftine,  with  old  Englifh  verfes  beneath  it;  near  it  a  figure  of  Abp.  Chicheley,  with  the  Motto  of  Abp. 
Stafford,  put  here  by  the  miftake  of  a  Glazier.  It  is  adorned  with  a  fine  picture  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  print3 
of  all  the  Archbifhops  from  Warham  to  the  prefent  time. 

THE    LIBRARY    OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

This  ftands  over  part  of  that  laft  defcribed,  and  contains,  at  this  time,  about  eleven  hundred  Manv.pjript^ 
nuny  tC  which  are  extremely  fair,  curious,  and  valuable. 

This  View  was  diavvn  Anno  1775. 


r 


MARTHA'S  HILL,  NEAR  GUILDFORD,  SURRT. 

This  is  called  in  fome  antient  writings,  Martyr's-Hill,  of  which  the 
prefent  name  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a 
chapel,  but  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  foundation.  It  was  probably  erected  by 
fome  lord  of  the  manor  of  Chilworth,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  which  it  ferves  as  a  parim-church.  This  manor,  together  with 
the  patronage  of  the  chapel,  was  part  of  the  poffemons  of  the  priory  of  Newark, 
in  this  county ;  and  efcheating  to  the  crown,  on  the  diflblution  of  religious 
houfes,  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  family  of  Morgan,  from 
which  it  defcended,  by  marriage,  to  that  of  Randyll  :  Of  the  latter  it  was  pur- 
chafed,  in  1720,  by  Richard  Holditch,  efq.  one  of  the  South-fea  directors  3 
and,  on  the  fale  of  the  faid  director's  eftates,  fold  again  to  Sarah,  dutchefs  of 
Marlborough,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  right  honourable  Earl  Spenfer,  the 
prefent  proprietor. 

This  view  was  taker,  in  the  year  176,30 


MOTHER  LUDLAMs  HOLE,  NEAR  FARNHAM,  SURRT. 

This  Grotto,  although  not  ftriclly  within  the  plan  of  this  book,  being  neither  a  piece- 
of  antiquity,  nor  even  entirely  a  work  of  art,  is  here  inferted  in  compliance  to  the  requeft 
of  feveral  of  its  admirers.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a  natural  curiofity  worthy  notice, 
but  alfo  refpeflable,  as  having  ferved  for  the  retirement  of  the  great  Sir  William  Temple, 
to  whom  the  Park  and  adjoining  feat  formerly  belonged  ;  and  who  fo  much  efteemed  this 
fpot,  that,  in  obedience  to  his  laft  will,  his  heart  enclofed  in  a  filvefbox  was  buried  under 
a  fun-dial  in  the  garden. 

Mother  Ludlam's  Hole  lies  half  way  down  the  weft  fide  of  a  fandy  hill,  covered  with 
wood,  towards  the  fouthernmoft  end  of  Moor  Park,  and  is  near  three  miles  fouth  of  Farn- 
ham,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-eaft  of  the  ruins  of  Waverley  Abbey,  which 
were,  when  (landing,  vifible  from  it.  Moor  Park,  though  fmall,  affords  feveral  fcenes 
moft  beautifully  wild  and  romantic. 

This  cavern  feems  to  have  been  originally  the  work  of  Nature,  formed  by  a  rill  of  wa- 
ter, which  probably  forced  itfelf  a  kind  of  channel,  afterwards  enlarged  by  art.  At  the 
entrance  it  is  about  eight  feet  high,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  broad,  but  decreafes  in  height 
and  breadth  till  it  becomes  fo  low,  as  to  be  paffableonly  by  a  perfon  crawling  on  their  hands 
and  knees  :  farther  on  it  is  faid  to  heighten.  Its  depth  is  undoubtedly  confiderable,  but  much 
exaggerated  by  the  fabulous  reports  of  the  common  people.  It  does  not  go  ftraight  for- 
wards, but  at  fome  diftance  from  the  entrance  turns  towards  the  left  hand,  or  north. 

The  bottom  is  paved,  and  the  wiileft  part  feparated  by  a  marble  frame,  with  a  pafiage 
for  a  fmall  ft  ream  of  clear  water-,  which  riling  within,  is  conducted  by  a  marble  trough 
through  the  center  of  the  pavement  into  a  circular  bafon  of  the  fame  materials,  having  an 
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iron  ladle  chained  to  it,  for  the  convenience  of  drinking.  From  hence  it  is  carried  out  by 
other  troughs  to  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  where,  falling  down  feven  fteps,  it  is  collected  in 
a  fmall  refervoir.  Four  {tone  benches,  placed  two  on  each  fide,  feem  to  invite  the  vifitor 
to  that  meditation  for  which  this  place  is  fo  admirably  calculated.  The  gloomy  and  uncer- 
tain depth  of  the  receding  Grotto,  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  Rill,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Profpecl,  feen  through  the  dark  arched  entrance,  magged  with  weeds  and  the  roots  of  trees, 
all  confpire  to  excite  folemn  contemplation,  and  to  fill  the  foul  with  a  rapturous  admiration 
of  the  works  of  the  Great  Creator. 

This  place  derives  its  name  from  a  popular  ftory,  which  makes  it  formerly  the  refidence 
of  a  white  witch,  called  Mother  Ludlam,  or  Ludlow  ;  not  one  of  thofe  malevolent  Beings 
mentioned  in  the  Dasmonologie,  a  repetition  of  whofe  pranks,  as  chronicled  by  Glanvil,  Bax- 
ter, and  Cotton  Mather,  erects  the  hair,  and  clofes  the  circle  of  the  liftening  ruftics  round 
the  village  fire.  This  old  lady  neither  killed  hogs,  rode  on  broom-ftaves,  nor  made  children 
vomit  nails  and  crooked  pins  j  crimes  for  which  many  an  old  woman  has  been  fentenced  to 
death  by  judges,  who,  however  they  may  be  vilified  in  this  fceptical  age,  thereby  certainly 
cleared  themfelves  from  the  imputation  of  being  either  wizards  or  conjurors. 

On  the  contrary,  Mother  Ludlam,  inftead  of  injuring,  when  properly  invoked,  kindly 
aflifted  her  poor  neighbours  in  their  neceffities,  by  lending  them  fuch  culinary  utenfils  and 
houfehold  furniture  as  they  wanted  for  particular  occafions. 

The  bufinefs  was  thus  tranfa£ted  :  The  petitioner  went  into  the  cave  at  midnight,  turned 
three  times  round,  and  thrice  repeated  aloud,  "Pray,  good  Mother  Ludlam,  lend  me  fuch  a 
"thing  (naming  the  utenfil),  and  I  will  return  it  within  two  days."  He,  or  (lie,  then  retired, 
and  coming  again  early  the  next  morning,  found  at  the  entrance  the  requefted  moveable, 
This  intercourfe  continued  a  long  time,  till  once,  a  perfon  not  returning  a  large  cauldron 
according  to  the  (lipulated  time,  Madam  Ludlam  was  fo  irritated  at  this  want  of  punctuality, 
that  fiie  refufed  to  take  it  back  when  afterwards  left  in  the  cavern  •,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  has  not  accommodated  any  one  with  the  mod  trifling  loan.  The  ftory  adds,  that  the 
cauldron  was  carried  to  Waverley  Abbey,,  and  after  the  diflblution  of  that  monaftery  de> 
pofned  in  Frenmam  church. 

In  fact,  a  monftrous  cauldron  was  kept  in  the  veftry  of  that  church,  according  to  Salmon, 
v/ho  feems  to  hint,  that  fome  fuch  ridiculous  ftory  was  told  concerning  it  as  that  above  re- 
cited. 41  The  great  cauldron,  fays  he,  which  lay  in  the  veftry  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
44  was  no  more  brought  thither  from  Waverley  than,  as  report  goes,  by  the  Fairies.  It  need 
*•  not  raife  any  man's  wonder  for  what  ufe  it  was,  there  having  been  many  in  England,  till 
"  very  lately,  to  be  feen,  as  well  as  very  large  fpits,  which  were  given  for  entertainment  of 
44  the  parifh  at  the  wedding  of  poor  maids ;  fo  was  in  fome  places  a  fum  of  money  charged 
44  upon  lands  for  them,  and  a  houfe  for  them  to  dwell  in  for  a  year  after  marriage.  If  thefe 
«*  utenfils  of  hofpitality,  which  drew  the  neighbourhood  to  contribute  upon  fo  laudable  an 
44  occafion,  had  committed  treafon,  as  the  property  of  a  convent,  they  had  not  been  too- 
"  heavy  to  be  carried  off." 


This  drawing  was  made  Anno  1761. 
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NEWARK  PRIORT,  SURRT. 

Newark,  Novo  Loco,  or  Newsted  Priory,  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Wey,  in  the  manor  and  parifh  of  Sende,  on  a  fpot  formerly  called  Aldbury. 

It  was  a  priory  of  black,  or  regular  canons,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine. 
By  the  charter  of  King  Edward  the  Firft,  repeating  that  of  King  Henry  the 
Third,  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Firft;  that  is, 
between  the  years  1x89  and  1199,  by  Rauld  de  Calva,  and  Beatrix  de  Sandes, 
his  wife  (with  the  confent  of  William  Malbanc  their  heir)  who  gave  to  it  lands 
called  Hamm,  at  Popwarth,  with  their  polTeflions,  to  build  a  church,  in  honour 
of  the  BlefTed  Virgin,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  :  Robert  Trcgor,  Godfrey 
Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  Andrew  Bucherel,  and  Ralph  Tryere,  were  alfo  benefactors 
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their  donations  are  likewife  confirmed  by  thefe  two  charters.  At  the  Diflblution, 
twenty-fixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
pounds,  eleven  millings  and  eleven  pence,  per  annum,  clear.  Richard  Lippifcombe, 
the  laft  prior,  had  a  penfion  of  forty  pounds  per  annum  afligned  him,  which  he 
pofiefTed  in  1553;  when  alfo  remained  in  charge  three  pounds,  fix  millings,  and 
eight  pence,  and  penfions  to  the  following  perfons ;  to  William  Thatches,  fix 
pounds;  Thomas  Swellinge,  John  Marten,  Nicholas  White,  Nicholas  Wood, 
John  Rofc,  and  Thomas  Garlande,  five  pounds,  fix  millings  and  eight  pence 
each. 

Henry  the  Eighth  granted  it,  anno  1536,  with  the  eftates  thereunto  belonging, 
to  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  knight;  whofe  defcendant,  Henry  Lord  Vifcount  Mon- 
tacute,  fold  it  about  the  year  171 1,  to  Sir  Richard  Onflow,  baronet;  from  whom 
it  came  to  Richard  Lord  Onflow,  the  prefent  proprietor. 

In  the  year  1761,  when  this  view  was  taken,  part  of  the  church  was  ftanding, 
which  is  here  reprefented.  The  other  buildings  of  this  Priory  have  from  time  to 
time  been  pulled  down,  for  the  fake  of  the  flones  and  rubbifh,  ufed  to  mend  the 
roads.  It  would  probably  have  been  entirely  deflroyed,  but  for  the  interpofition 
of  the  late  Arthur  Onflow,  Efq.  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  whofe  tafle 
preferved  this  ancient  monument  of  the  great.,  though  miftaken,  piety  of  our 
fore-fathers. 


Qmirry  Bb4&. 


) 


WAVE  RLE  T    ABBEY,  SURREY, 

(PLATE    I. ) 

This  abbey  is  moft  delightfully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wey,  about  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Farnham. 

It  was  founded  by  William  Giffard,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  anno  1128,  and  was  the 
firft  houfe  which  the  monks  of  the  Ciftertian  order  had  in  England.  It  was  like  moft  other 
Ciftertian  monasteries,  dedicated  to  the  blefled  Virgin  Mary.  Leland,  in  his  Collectanea, 
fays,  that  Bifhop  GifTard  began,  and  Nicholas  de  Ely,  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  finifhed  this 
monaftery.  Godwin,  however,  mentions  nothing  of  this  circumftance.  Indeed  this  laft 
prelate  dedicated  the  new  church  here,  A.  D.  1278,  and  treated  moft  munificently  all  that 
reforted  hither,  (as  appears  by  the  Annals  of  Waverley  and  Worcefter),  and  was  buried 
therein,  anno  1280  ;  but  Tanner  thinks  he  did  nothing  farther. 

The  founder,  William  GifTard,  by  his  charter  printed  in  the  Monafticon,  granted,  (with 
the  content  of  King  Henry,  and  all  the  brethren  of  the  church  of  Winchefter)  to  thefc 
monks,  all  the  land  of  Waverley  for  ever,  with  its  appurtenances ;  alfo,  two  acres  of 
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meadow  at  Heleftede,  with  free  pannage  for  their  hogs  in  the  woods  of  Farnham ;  and  alfo 
wood  for  their  houfe,  both  for  fireing  and  other  neceflary  ufes.  Thefe  benefactions  were 
confirmed,  with  diverfe  additions,  by  his  fucceflbr,  Henry  de  Bloys.  Richard  de  Toclive, 
alfo  btfhop  of  Winchefter,  gave  them  the  land  called  Duckenfeld,  on  both  fides  of  the 
water  of  Warning lc;  and  Faramufius  of  Dologne  fold  them  the  lands  of  Waremberg ;  which 
fale  was  confirmed  by  Gaudfridas  de  Granville,  earl  of  EfTex,  lord  of  the  fee.  King 
Richard  the  ift,  ratified  all  the  grants  made  to  this  monaftery;  and  the  bull  of  Pope 
Eugenius  III.  dated  at  Paris  anno  1147,  confirmed  all  the  donations  made  to  them  by 
King  Stephen,  Queen  Adeliza,  Alan  de  Vilers,  Faramufius  of  Bologne,  Richerias  de  Aquila5 
and  others ;  and  exempted  them  from  paying  tithes  for  any  of  the  lands  and  cattle  in  their 
own  hands,  excommunicating  all  fuch  as  fhould  prefume  to  difburb,  or  unjuftly  take  any 
thing  from  them. 

This  monaftery  was  firft  peopled  by  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks,  fent  from  a  foreign 
houfe,  called  Elemofina ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  DhTolution  it  confided  of  thirteen  religi- 
ous, when  its  income  was  eftimated  at  174I.  8s.  3d.  ob.  per  ann.  clear,  and  196I.  13s.  nd. 
in  the  whole.  It  was  diffolved  27th  Hen.  VIII. ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  in  the  next 
year,  the  lite,  with  all  the  eftates  thereunto  belonging,  were  granted  to  Sir  William  Fitz- 
Williams,  at  that  time  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  and  fhortly  after  Earl  of  Southampton, 
who  died  14  Oct.  1542;  he  having  no  ifTue,  made  a  feoffment  thereof  to  the  ufe  of  himfelf 
and  the  Lady  Mabil  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  with  remainder  to  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  his  half  brother  in  tail-male,  with  remainder  over. 

From  Sir  Anthony  Brown  aforefaid,  it  defcended  to  Anthony  his  fon,  the  firft:  Lord 
Vifcount  Montacute,  who  died  feifed  thereof,  19th  October,  1592,  leaving  Anthony  his 
grandfon  his  next  heir :  this  Anthony,  the  feeond  Vifcount,  fold  it  to  the  family  of 
Coldham,  of  which  name  we  find  John  in  poffemon  in  1623,  and  feveral  of  his  defcendants 
afterwards. 

From  the  family  of  Coldham,  it  went,  by  purchafe,  to  thofe  of  Aiflabie,  Child  of 
Guildford,  Tho.  Orby  Hunter,  1747  ;  and  from  his  heirs,  in  1 77 1,  to  Sir  Robert  Rich^ 
bart.  the  prefent  proprietor. 

A  handsome  feat  has  been  erected  on  part  of  the  fite  of  this  monaftery.  The  ruins 
which  are  now  remaining  ferve  to  decorate  the  garden  :  they  are  very  extenfive,  and  feem 
to  have  been  elegantly  finifhed. 

The  Annals  of  this  houfe  were  publifhed  by  Dr.  Gale. 


This  view  was  drawn  anno  1760. 


WAV  E  R  L  E  T     ABBEY,  SURREY.. 

(PLATE  II.) 

This  plate  prefents  as  general  a  view  of  the  ruins  as  could  be  taken  in  at  one  coup 
d'oeil.  Indeed,  they  are  fo  fcattered,  as  to  make  it  impoffible  to  fliew  them  all  from  any- 
one ftation. 

Names  offomeof  the  abbots,  out  of  the  Annales  Waverlenfes,  publifhed  in  Gale's 

Hift.  Angl.  Script,  vol.  2,  John  was  the  firft  abbot.    He  died  the  year  of  the  foundation 

of  this  convent,  viz.  1128,  and  was  fuccceded  by  Gilbert.    He  was  prefent  at  the 

tranflation  of  St.  Erkenwald  in  St.  Paul's  church,  18  cal.  Dec  1148.    His  fucceffor  was 

 Henry;  who  dying  ann.  1182,  Henry  de  Ciceftria,  a  monk  of  this  houfe,  was 

elefted  abbot.    He  refigned  ann.  1187,  and  was  fucceeded  by-A  Chrillopher,  abbot  of 

Brucrne,  the  fame  year  ;  when  there  were  in  this  convent  120  converts,  and  70  monks.  In 
his  time,  viz.  6.  non.  Oft.  1 1 94,  William  Maldut  was  buried  before  the  door  of  the 

chapter-houfe  of  this  abbey.    His  fucceffor  was  John.    He  died  at  Merton,  16  cal.  . 

Oft.  1 20 1,  and  had  this  epitaph  bellowed  on  him  : 

Hoc  fcriptum  fimonis  certum  facit,  ecce  futuris 
Qui  fuit  infignis  abbatis  vita  Johannis; 
Corpore  caftus  erat,  fimplex,  lcrmone  modeftus, 
Milis  mente,  pius,  humilis,  devotus,  honcitus,  . 
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Compatiens  miferis,  jocundus  corde,  benignus, 
Unde  fuit  tanti  paftoris  nomine  dignus ; 
Omnibus  in  annis  abbatis  certa  Johannis, 
Virginis  Eufemias  mors  memorata  die. 

His  fucceflbr  was  another  John,  cellerar  of  this  abbey.    In  his  time,  viz.  ann.  1203, 

the  monks  of  this  convent  were  forced  to  repair  to  other  convents,  for  want  of  their  due 
fuftcnance,  occafioned  by  a  famine  in  the  land  :  in  which  year  alfo  William  de  Bradewatere 
begfllB  the  new  foundation  of  St.  Mary's  church  at  Waverle,  14  cal.  April.  Ann.  1210, 
thole  of  the  Ciftertian  order  were  much  perfecuted,  and  this  our  abbot  obliged  to  fly  by  night, 
and  the  religious  were  difperfed  throughout  all  England,  and  this  convent  plundered  and 

left  defolate.    He  died  the  non.  of  Aug.  1216,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Adam,  the 

fob-prior,  in  the  year  12 18.  He  caufed  the  great  bell  of  this  convent  to  be  brought  hither, 
before  which  time  here  was  only  one  bell.  He  refigned  ann.  1219,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Adam,  abbot  of  Gerodon.  In  his  time,  viz.  ann.  1222,  died  William,  rector  of  Bradewater, 
founder  of  the  new  church  of  this  convent,  and  was  buried  under  the  fouth  wall  on  the 
outfide  of  the  faid  church.  During  his  government  great  inundations  happened,  which, 
much  annoyed  and  damaged  this  houfe.    He  refigned  ann.  1236,  and  was  fucceeded  by 

 Walter,  lirnamed  Giffard,  abbot  of  Bittlefden,  co.  Bucks.    He  appointed,  on  the 

Nativity  of  our  Lord,  and  All-faints  day,  candles  to  burn  at  each  altar,  from  morning  to 
night,  and  alfo  at  lauds  and  mafTes.  In  his  time,  viz.  ann.  1238,  the  body  of  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was  buried  at  Winchefter,  and  his  heart  in  this  church* 
And  the  year  following,  the  great  bell  of  this  convent  was  purchafed,  and  was  knoll'd  firft 
on  Eafter-day.    Round  it  were  thefe  lines, 

Dicor  nomine  quo  tu  virgo  domeftica  Chrifti ; 

Sum  Dominse  praeco  cujus  tutela  fuifti. 

He  died,  ann.  1251,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ralph,  abbot  of  Dunckwell,  heretofore 

of  Tintern.  In  his  time,  viz.  ann.  1262,  William,  abbot  of  Ford,  was  buried  in  the 
chapter-houfe  of  this  convent ;  and  the  following  year  one  Maud  was  buried  in  the  infirmary 
chapel  of  this  convent,  the  2d  of  the  id.  of  Feb.  She  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  houfe, 
in  bequeathing  all  ihe  had  to  the  fame.    Growing  infirm,  he  refigned  ann.  1267,  and  was 

fucceeded  by  William  de  London,  a  monk  of  this  convent ;  and  he,  as  I  conceive, 

by  William  de  Hungerford.    He  refigned  ann.  1275,  and  was  fucceeded  by-  

Hugh  de  Reubenorum,  alias  Leukenor,  a  monk  of  this  houfe,  on  St.  Edmund's  day.  (In 
his  time,  viz.  ann.  1278,  this  conventual  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
Nicholas  de  Eli,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  on  St.  Matthew's  day ;  near  two  years  after  which 
this  bilhop  was  interred  in  this  church  on  the  14  cal.  Mar.  1280;  and  within  three  days 
after,  his  heart  was  depofited  at  Winchefter.)    This  abbot  died  15  cal.  April,  1285,  and 

had  for  his  fucceflbr  Philip  de  Bedwinde,  who  received  the  benediction  in  the 

cathedral  church  of  Winchefter,  Eafter-day  following.  (In  his  time,  viz.  19  cal.  April, 
1290,  the  Lady  Johanna  Ferre  died;  and  on  the  17th  of  the  faid  month,  being  Palm- 
Sunday,  was  buried  in  this  conventual  church,  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary.)  When 

he  died,  I  find  not,  neither  who  were  his  fucceflbrs ;  unlefs  that  I  meet  with  Robert,. 

abbot  here,  ann.  1335;  and  that  John  occurs  abbot,  ann.  1533,  a  little  before  the 

diffolution. 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  1776. 
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This  was  a  mitred  abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  confequence  of  a  vow  made  before  the 
famous  battle,  and  decifive  victory  gained  over  king  Harold,  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1066.  The  intent  of  this 
foundation  was,  that  conllant  prail'e  and  thanks  might  be  given  to  God  for  this  victory;  and  continual  prayer* 
offered  up  for  the  fouls  of  luch  as  were  here  flain.  In  this  battle  King  Harold  and  lixty  thouland  Englilh  were 
left  dead  on  the  field;  and  of  the  Normans  there  fell  upwards  of  ten  thouland  men. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  William  began  the  abbey  on  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  fight  had  moil  fiercely 
raged;  the  high-altar  ltanding  on  the  very  fpot  were  the  dead  body  of  King  Harold  was  found;  or,  according- 
to  others,  on  that  where  his  ltandard  was  taken  up.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  St.  Martin,  and  filled 
it  with  Benedictine  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Mormontier,  in  Normandy  ;  perhaps  on  account  of  the  thought  of 
its  erection  being  firit  fuggefted  by  William  Faber,  a  monk  of  that  houfe,  dedicated  alio  to  St.  Martin.  The  king 
intended  to  have  endowed  it  with  lands  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  monks,  but  was. 
prevented  by  death. 

He,  however,  granted  it  diverfe  prerogatives  and  immunities,  fimilar  to  thofe  enjoyed  by  the  monks  of  Chriffc 
Church,  Canterbury ;  fuch  as  the  exclufive  right  of  inqueft  on  all  murders  committed  within  their  lands;  treafure- 
trove,  or  the  property  of  all  treafures  found  on  their  eltates ;  free  warren,  and  exemption  for  themfelves  and 
tenants,  from  all  epifcopal  and  other  ecclefiattical  jurisdiction  :  alfo  this  peculiar  right  of  fanetuary,  that  if  any 
perfon  adjudged  guilty  of  homicide,  or  any  other  crime,  mould  fly  to  that  church,  no  harm  fhould  be  done  him, 
and  he  fliould  be  difmifled  entirely  free.  But  above  all,  he  gave  to  the  abbot  the  royal  power  of  pardoning  any 
condemned  thief  he  fliould  cafually  pafs  by  or  meet  going  to  execution.  1 

He  alfo  bellowed  on  them  all  the  land  for  a  league  round  about  their  houfe:  likewife  the  manor  of  Wye,  in 
Kent:  both  free  from  all  aids,  impofitions  and  fervices.  As  an  account  of  thefe  will  lerve  to  give  an  infight 
into  the  taxes  or  duties  paid>  and  fervices  to  be  performed,  in  thofe  days,  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the 
reader  to  have  them  enumerated  and  explained. 

The  grant  runs  thus:  "  I  give  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  of  Battle,  the  royal  manor  ofWi,  with  all  its  appur-. 
u  tenances,  &c.  free  from  all  geld,  fcot,  hidage,  danegeld,  labour  on  bridges,  catties  and  park  fences ;  fervice  in 
"  the  army;  pleas,  fuits,  (hire  or  hundred' tax;  with  faca,  foki,  and  toll  and  theam,  and  infangentlieof,  and 
u  warpeni  and  laltage,  and  hamfocne,  and  foreftall,  and  blodewite,  and  childwite,  and  larceny,  if  any  fliould: 
*  happen." 
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Geld  and  fcot  are  general  names  for  taxes;  hidage  and  danegeld,  were  aids  levied  on  each  hide  of  land;  the 
litter  was  an  impofition  of  two  {hillings,  laid  by  King  Etheldred,  for  clearing  this  kingdom  of  the  Danes.  Saca, 
is  a  privilege  of  taking  cognizance  of  caufes,  criminal  or  civil,  within  their  bounds.  Soka,  an  authority  to  oblige 
perfons,  living  within  their  liberties,  to  plead.  Tol,  a  right  of  tol  in  the  market;  and  Theam  the  prerogative  of 
judging  and  reftraining  bondfmen,  niefs  and  villains.  Infangentheof,  a  power  of  trying  any  one  for  a  theft 
committed  within  their  liberties.  Warpeny  or  wardpenny,  money  due  to  the  fherifF,  for  watch  and  ward.  Laftage, 
was  a  cuftom  demanded  on  goods  fold  at  fairs  and  markets  by  the  laft:  and  hamftochen,  foreftall,  blodewite, 
childwite,  and  larceny,  were  amercements,  payable  for  the  crimes  of  burglary,  foreftalling,  fhedding  of  blood, 
getting  a  bond-woman  with  child,  and  larceny :  which  laft,  by  the  annexed  provifion,  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  frequent  amongft  our  anceftors. 

He  likewife  gave  them  his  royal  cuftoms  in  Wye,  together  with  his  right  of  wreck  in  Dengemarlh  (a  member 
thereof)  as  alfo  that  of  any  great  or  royal  fifh,  called  craflipies,  which  mould  be  there  driven  afhore :  except  when 
it  happened  without  certain  limits;  in  which  cafe,  they  were  to  have  only  two  parts  of  the  fifh  and  the  tongue;, 
thefe  being  what  the  king  ufually  had. 

Beside  thefe,  he  endowed  them  with  the  manors  of  Aldfifton,  in  Suflfex;  Lymsfield,  in  Surry;  How,  in 
EfTex  ;  Craumere,  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and  Brifwalderton,  in  Berkfhire;  with  diverfe  other  lands :  together  with  the 
churches  of  Radings  and  Colunton,  in  Devon/hire:  alio  that  of  St.  Olave's,  afterwards  the  priory  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Exeter.  Moreover,  he  confirmed  to  them  all  gifts  of  lands,  beftowed  by  his  fubjects,  to  be  held  as  free  as  thofe 
granted  by  himfelf.    The  abbey  of  Brecknock  in  Wales  was  alfo  afterwards  made  a  cell  to  this  houfe. 

At  the  Diflblution,  the  eftates  of  this  houfe  were  valued,  the  twenty-fixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  according  to 
Dugdale,  at  eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  fourteen  millings  and  feven  pence,  per  annum.  Speed  fays,  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-feven  pounds,  and  ten-pence;  when  penfions  were  afligned  to  feveral  of  the  monks.  The 
fite  was  granted  by  that  king  to  one  Gilmer,  whe  firft  pulled  down  many  of  the  building?,  and  difpofed  of  the 
materials,  and  afterwards  fold  the  land  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  whofe  defendants  began  to  convert  it  into  a  manfion- 
houfe;  but  it  long  remained  unfinifhed.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  fo  completed,  as  to  become  habitable;  Sir 
Thomas  Webfter  long  refiding  in  it,  as  does  at  prefent  his  fon  Sir  Whiftler  Webfter. 

Brown  Willis,  in  his  View  of  Mitred  Abbies,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  it.  u  Though  this  abbey  be 
*!  demolifhed,  yet  the  magnificence  of  it  appears  by  the  ruins  of  the  cloyfters,  &c.  and  by  the  largenefs  of  the  hall, 
"  kitchen  and  gate-houfe;  of  which  the  laft  is  entirely  preferved.  It  is  a  noble  pile,  and  in  it  are  held  fefilons  and 
f<  other  meetings,  for  this  peculiar  jurifdiclion,  which  hath  ftill  great  privileges  belonging  to  it.  What  the  hall 
*'  was,  when  in  its  glory,  may  be  guefled  by  its  dimenfions ;  its  length  above  fifty  of  my  paces;  part  of  it  is  now 
*'  ufed  as  a  hay-barn ;  it  was  leaded,  part  of  the  lead  yet  remains,  and  the  reft  is  tiled.  As  to  the  kitchen,  it  was 
"  fo  large,  as  to  contain  five  fire-places,  and  it  was  arched  at  top;  but  the  extent  of  the  whole  abbey  may  be  better 
"  meafured  by  the  compafs  of  it ;  it  being  computed  at  no  lefs  than  a  mile  about. 

u  In  this  church  the  Conqueror  offered  up  his  fword  and  royal  robe,  which  he  wore  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 
u  The  monks  kept  thefe  till  the  Supprefiion,  and  ufed  to  fhew  them  as  great  curiofities.  and  worthy  the  fight  of 
*  their  beft  friends,  and  all  perfons  of  diftinction  that  happened  to  come  thither :  nor  were  they  Id's  careful  about 
u  preferving  a  table  of  the  Norman  gentry,  which  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror.  This  table  alio 
«  continued  till  the  Diflblution,  and  was  feen  by  our  admirable  antiquary,  Mr.  Leland,  who  hath  given  us  the 
u  contents  of  it,  in  the  firft  tome  of  his  Collectanea." 

The  authority,  however,  of  this  roll  is  not  greatly  to  be  depended  upon.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  fpeaking  of  it 
*'  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Baronage,  fays,  "  There  are  great  errors,  or  rather  falfifications,  in  moftof  the  copies  of 
u  it,  by  attributing  the  derivation  of  many  from  the  French,  who  were  not  at  all  of  fuch  extraction,  but  merely 
*'  Englifh;  for  fuch  hath  been  the  fubtilty  of  fome  monks  of  old,  that  finding  it  acceptable  unto  molt,  to  be 
"  reputed  defcendants  to  thofe  who  were  companions  to  Duke  William,  in  his  expedition;  therefore,  to  gratify 
"  them,  they  inferted  their  names  into  the  ancient  catalogue.  Not  far  (continues  Willis)  from  the  abbey,  ftands 
"  the  parochial  church,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  in  all  this  country.  In  this  church  there  formerly  hung  up  an  old 
"  table,  containing  certain  verfes,  the  remains  of  which  I  fhall  here  fubjoin." 

place  of  tfat  is  15attel  callefc,  becaufe  in  battle  fjere 
<®mte  conquered  auo  oretfjrotun  tlje  €nolifl)  nation  lucre* 

flauffljtec  (jappeneo  to  tljem  upon  @t.  Ceett&g  Dap 
Cfje  pear  toljereof  tljte  number  octf)  array* 

This  view,  reprefenting  the  front  of  the  houfe,  with  part  of  the  ancient  gate,  was  drawn  in  the  year  1 761, 
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(PLATE  II.) 

This  plate  fliews  the  view  of  that  once  rich  and  famous  abbey,  as  it  appears  from  the  park.  The  building 
on  the  right  hand  is  faid  to  have  been  the  church. 

The  following  account  of  the  abbots  of  this  houfe  is  given  by  Stevens,  in  which  he  agrees  in  general  with 
Brown  Willis. 

King  William  the  Conqueror,  upon  founding  this  abbey,  defigned  one  Robert  Blankard,  a  monk  of  Marmonftier, 
in  Normandy,  whom  he  brought  hither  with  other  monks  from  that  place,  to  be  the  firit  abbot  of  Battel ;  but  he, 
gcingback  again  to  Normandy,  to  fettle  fome  matters  there  before  he  entered  upon  this  new  honour,  of  which 
he  had  fo  good  a  profpect,  was,  upon  his  return  to  England,  unfortunately  drowned;  and  thereupon  one 

i.  Gausbertus,  was,  anno  1076,  appointed  the  firit  abbot ;  he  occurs  in  a  charter,  anno  10S8,  in  Dr.  Hick's 
Thefaurus.    Soon  after  which,  I  prefume,  he  died  ;  for  2.  Ralph  occurs  Abbot,  anno  1089,  whofe  fuccefior 

was.  3.  Henry,  made  abbot  anno  1096,  who  having  governed  fix  years  and  liven  days,  died  on  the  14  cal. 

July,  anno  1 102,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-houfe :  After  which,  the  abbey  was  taken  care  of,  tirft  by  a 

certain  clergyman,  and  then  by  one  Vivian,  the  king's  chaplain.    After  whom,  4.  Gaufridas,  monk  of  St. 

Carilephs,  was  conftituted  abbot,  who  dying  after  eight  years  government,  (B.  Willis  fays  three  years)  the 

abbot  of  Thorney  had  the  care  of  the  abbey  committed  to  him,  until  one  J.  Ralph,  monk  of  Caen,  nearly 

related  to  the  faid  abbot  of  Thorney,  was  confirmed  abbot  in  the  year  1 107.  He  governed  1 7  years  and  20  days, 
and  died  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  60  years  and  36  days  of  which  he  had  lived  a  monk.    On  his  death,  the  care 

of  the  abbey  was  lodged  in  commiffioners  for  fome  final!  time  before  King  Henry  nominated  6.  Warner, 

monk  of  Canterbury,  abbot,  anno  1 1 24.    He  refigned  anno  11 38,  and  was  fucceeded  by  7.  Walter  de 

Lucy,  brother  of  the  Lord  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  was  made  abbot  anno  1 1 39,  by  King  Stephen,  then  at  Canterbury, 
foon  after  Chrillmas.  He  died  11  cal.  July,  anno  117',  after  he  had  prefided  33  years.  During  the  time  of  his 
government,  he  had  a  long  controverfy  with  the  bifhop  of  Chichcftcr,  his  diocefan  ;  an  account  of  which 
may  be  feen  in  Prynn's  Collections,  vol.  ill,  p.  1207,  &c.    Upon  his  death,  the  care  of  the  abbey  was  committed 
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to  his  brother  Richard  de  Lucy,  aforefaid,  for  four  years,  till  8.  Odo,  prior  of  Canterbury,  a  learned  man, 

after  four  years  vacancy,  was  elected  abbot,  anno  1 174.    He  died  anno  1199,  the  annals  of  the  church  of 

Winchefter  fay  in  March  1200,  and  was  fucceeded  by  9.  John  de  Duvra,  monk  of  Canterbury,  which 

happened  12  cal.  July,  1213;  here  was  a  vacancy  for  fome  fmall  time,  and  then  one  10.  Hugh  was 

elected,  who  was  made  the  third  bilhop  of  Carlifle,  anno  1 2 18.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  held  the  abbotfhip 
in  commendam  with  his  bifhopric  ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  he  died  anno  1 2  23,  at  an  abbey  in  Burgundy,  on 

his  return  from  Pvome,  and  that  his  fucceflor  in  the  abbey  was  1  i.  Richard,  a  monk  of  this  place,  who 

died,  3  cal.  Auguft,  anno  123  c,  and  was  fucceeded  the  fame  year  by  12.  By  Ralph  of  Coventry.    I  do  not 

find  when  he  died,  or  refigned,  but  only  that,  anno  1261,  13.  Reginald  was  appointed  abbot,  who  was 

fucceeded,  anno  1281,  by  14.  Henry  of  Aylesford,  who  died  anno  1297,  and  was  fucceeded  the  fame  year 

by  1£.  John  de  Tameto,  who  refigning  after  ten  years  government.  ■         16.  John  of  Watlington  was 

coniHtuted  abbot,  anno  1307.    He  died  anno  13 1 1,  and  was  fucceeded  the  fame  year  by  17.  John  of 

Northburn;  upon  whofe  refignation,  anno  13 18,  18.  John  of  Pevenefe,  became  abbot.    He  died  anno  1323^ 

and  was  fucceeded  the  fame  year  by  19.  John  of  Retling;  Willis  calls  him  Alan.  When  he  died,  I  know  not  ; 

but  the  next  abbot  I  meet  with,  is  20.  Richard  de  Bello,  (B.  Willis  calls  him  Robert)  who  was  elected 

anno  1350.    I  prefume  he  was  the  immediate  fucceflor  of  Retling,  becaufe  no  other  abbot  occurs  between  them 

in  the  patent  rolls.    He  died  anno  1364,  and  was  fucceeded  the  fame  year  by  21.  Hamo  of  Offinton.  I 

have  not  as  yet  difcovered  how  long  he  continued  abbot,  or  who  immediately  fucceeded  him ;  neither  can  I  tell 
whether  it  was  he  that  fignalized  himfelf  in  fo  valiant  and  courageous  a  manner  in  repulfing  the  French  from  Rye, 

upon  their  attacking  it  anno  1381  ;  for  the  next  that  I  meet  with,  is  —22.  John  Lydbury,  upon  whofe  death, 

which  happened  anno  1404,  23.  William  Merfch  was  confirmed  abbot,  July  23,  the  fame  year.  He 

governed  about  12  years,  and  dying  anno  1416-7,  was  fucceeded  by  24.  Thomas  Ludelow,  who  was 

confirmed  abbot,  May  20,  141 7,  and  fo  continued  upward  of  17  years,  when  refigning,  anno  1434,  lie  wasy 

fucceeded  by  25.  William  Waller,  who  governed  two  years;  and  dying  in  the  latter  end  of  1436,  was 

fucceeded  the  fame  year  by  26.  Richard  Dertmouth  ;  after  whom,  anno  1463,  27.  John  Newton 

was  made  abbot.    He  died  anno  1490,  and  was  fucceeded  by  28.  Richard  Tovy,  who  was  confirmed  on  the 

17th  of  February,  in  the  faid  year  1490.    He  died  Auguft  30,  1503,  and  was  fucceeded  by —  29.  William 

Weftfidd,  prior  of  .Brecknock,  elected  September  25,  1503.  He  was  fucceeded,  anno  1508,  by — .  30.  Lawrence 

Campyon,  or  Champyon.    How  long  he  continued  abbot,  I  am  not  altogether  aflured  ;  but  have  good  reafon  to 

conclude  his  immediate  fucceflor  was.  31.  John  Hammond,  who  occurs  abbot  anno  1^33.    Dr.  Tanner 

conceives  he  was  elected  anno  1 5.29,  becaufe  on  the  Thurfday  after  the  Feaft  of  St.  Lawrence  in  that  year,  a  pi  oxy 
appeared  from  the  prior  of  Brecknook  in  the  Chapter-houfe  of  Battel,  to  elect  a  new  abbot  ;  at  which  time  the 
convent  probably  chofe  the  aforefaid  John  Hammond;  who  continuing  abbot  till  the  time  of  the  Diflblution,  afid 
furrendering  his  convent  the  27th  of  May,  ann.  30  Hen.  8.  with  the  reft  of  his  monks,  obtained  an  annual  penfion 
of  ioo  marks  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  6th  of  July,  1538  ;  which  faid  letters  patent  mention  this  abbot  to 
have  prefided  a  good  while  before  the  Diflblution,  and  contain  a  claufe  to  vacate  his  penfion  in  cafe  of  the  king's 
preferring  him,  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  thought  of,  or  inferted,  had  this  abbot  been  fo  fcandaloufly 
wicked,  as  Doctor  Burnet  and  fome  few  of  that  ftamp  fet  forth. 

That  fcandalous  ftory  the  reader  will  find  fiifficiently  taken  notice  of  in  the  2d  volume  of  this  work.  And 
for  the  more  evident  dilprov-ing  that  fhamelefs  flander,  the  true  names  of  the  furrendering  monks,  with  their 
penfions,  are  here  fubjoined,  that  recourfe  may  be  had  to  them  upon  reading  the  aforefaid  account  in  volume  II. 
The  names  are  as  follow  from  Mr.  Brown  Willis,  as  he  delivers  them  taken  from  the  augmentation  office. 

Johannks  Arbas  de  Bello,  ejus  penfio,  661.  13s.  4d.  Richardus  Saleherft  Prior,  ejus  penfio,  iol.  Clement 
Weflfield,  ejus  penfio,  61.  13s.  4d.  Johannes  Henfield,  ejus  penfio,  61.  13I.  4d.  Johannes  Haflyngs,  fubprior, 
penfio.  J.  Haflyng,  61.  13s.  4d.  Tho.  Levett,  Vincent  Dunfton,  John  Benyng,  Clement  Gergory,  their  penfions 
10  mark  a  piece.  Tho.  Cutbert,  ejus  penfio,  61.  Wm  Ambrofe,  Tho.  Bede,  their  penfious  10  marks  a-piece. 
John  Jerome,  ejus  penfio,  61.  Edward  Clement,  penfio.  E.  Clements,  61.  Barth,  Ciprian,  ejus  penfio,  61. 
Johannes  Newton,  Penfio.  J.  Newton  61.  Richard  Tony.  I  find  no  penfion  aflignedthis  perfon,  except  he  be  the 
fame  with  Richard  Ladde,  a  novice,  whofe  name  is  put  feparate  in  the  Penfion  Book  in  a  diftinct  place  after  the 
reft.  His  allowance  was  only  4  marks.  If  we  fuppofe  Richard  Ladde  and  Tony,  as  aforefaid,  to  be  the  fame 
perfon,  then  every  individual  monk  fpecified  in  the  furrender  was  provided  for. 

This  view  was  taken  1762. 
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This  priory  is  fituated  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  county,  four  miles  eaft  of 
Chichefter,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  high  road  leading  from  that  town  to 
Arundel. 

It  was  a  Benedictine  monaftery,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Blaife,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  by  Robert  de  Haya who  made  it  fubordinate 
to  the  abby  de  Exaquio,  or  L'Eflay,  in  Normandy.  Here  were  at  nrft  only  three 
monks ;  three  more  were  added  by  Roger  St.  John  j  who  married  Cecily,  daughter 
of  the  founder :  their  fons,  Robert  and  William,  encreafed  them  to  the  number 
of  fifteen ;  feven  being  added  by  William,  and  two  by  Robert.  Tanner  fays, 
there  were,  at  one  time,  fixteen  monks ;  but  that,  not  long  before  the  DifTolution, 
they  were  reduced  to  nine ;  probably,  in  the  fixteen,  he  includes  the  prior. 

The  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earls  of  SufTex,  John  Harundell,  and  William  and 
Robert  St.  John,  were  all  either  benefactors,  or  confirmed  the  donations  of  their 
ancestors :  the  two  laft,  namely,  William  and  Robert  St.  John,  endowed  this 
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houfe  with  diverfe  parcels  of  land,  fuhject  only  to  the  annual  payment  of  three 
marks  to  the  abby  of  Exaquio ;  the  abbot  whereof,  by  deed,  confented,  that  the 
monks  of  Boxgrave  might  elect  their  own  prior,  who  was  to  keep  up  their  number 
to  fifteen,  on  condition  that,  if  he  neglected,  the  deficiency  mould  be  fupplied 
by  the  faid  abbot. 

It  appears  from  Maddox's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  the  prior  of  this  houfe, 
being  diftrained  upon  by  the  fherirF  of  the  county,  for  the  payment  of  an  aid 
towards  the  marriage  of  the  eldeft;  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Firft,  pleaded, 
that  as  his  lands  were  held  in  frank  almoign,  they  were  not  liable  to  that  demand  ; 
which  plea  was  allowed  as  good  and  valid  ;  lands  held  by  that  tenure,  being  only 
fubject  to  the  trinoda  neceflitas  of  repairing  the  highways,  building  cables,  and 
repelling  invafions. 

King  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  naturalized 
this  priory ;  difcharging  it  from  all  rents  and  other  difadvantages  to  which,  as  an 
alien  monaftery,  it  was  fubjected. 

At  the  DilTolution,  the  twenty-fixth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  its  yearly  revenues 
were  valued,  Clare,  at  £145.  ios.  2d.  ob.  but  in  the  grofs  at  £185.  igs.  Sd. 
The  fite  was  granted  in  exchange  to  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel,  3  Eliz.  fince 
which  it  has  been  fucceffively  enjoyed  by  the  Lawar,  the  Arundel  and  Lumley 
families. 

Several  parts  of  this  abby  are  ftill  itanding  j  fome  of  them  are  converted  into 
dwelling-houfes.  Thefe  remains,  though  they  give  no  great  idea  of  its  former 
elegance,  mew,  however,  that  it  was  a  very  fubftantial  building.  The  church  is 
now  ufed  as  fuch  by  the  parirn ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chichefler  and  deanery  of  Boxgrave,  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  £g.  $s.  $d. 
its  tenths,  Ss.  6d.  \.  The  patron,  Sir  Thomas  Ackland,  owner  of  the  priory,  who 
inherited  it  from  the  Countefs  of  Derby. 


This  view  was  taken  anno  1761. 


THE  BLOCK-HOUSE  AT  B  R IG  HT  H  E  L  MSTO  N E,  SUSSEX. 

This  fmall  caftle,  called  the  Block-houfe,  was  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  about  the 
fame  time  he  erected  fo  many  others  for  the  defence  of  the  coaft,  namely,  about  the  year 
1539.  When  it  was  firft  built,  it  flood  fome  diftance  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff ;  but  the 
continual  encroachments  of  the  fea,  having  by  degrees  fwallowed  up  the  intermediate  land, 
at  length  undermined  its  foundations,  infomuch  that  part  of  the  inner  tower  tumbled 
down,  and  in  1761  was  lying  under  the  cliff,  as  fliewn  in  the  View  ;  fince  which  the  re- 
mainder has  alfo  been  removed,  in  order  to  make  a  more  convenient  way  for  carriages. 
There  is  a  common  tradition,  that  this  Block-houfe  once  flood  in  the  center  of  the  town  % 
but  the  leaft  reflection  will  Ihew  the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppofition,  fince  fuch  a  fituation 
would  have  entirely  defeated  the  end  of  the  conftruction,  which  was  to  defend  the  fliore. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  here  was  formerly  a  ftreet  of  houfes  Handing  below  the  cliff,  which  have 
been  warned  away  by  the  fea,  but  that  their  foundations  are  ftill  vifible  under  water.  This 
may  formerly  have  been  true  at  prefent  no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  fcen.  The  fea  has 
gained,  upon  this  fhore,  at  leaft  fifty  yards  within  the  memory  of  feveral  middle-aged  per- 
fons :  the  cliff  here  is  of  clay,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  high. 


THE  BLOCK-HOUSE  AT  BR  IGHTHELMSTONE,  SUSSEX, 


From  this  Port,  Charles  the  Second,  after  his  efcape  from  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  was 
conveyed"  to  France  by  one  Nicholas  TatterLdl,  the  memory  of  v  ich  is  prelerved  in  the 
following  Epitaph,  engraved  on  his  tomb^  in  the  Churchyard  01  this  place.  It  is  faid, 
for  this  fervice,  bePdes  a  c^rfiderable  prefent  in  money,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  was  fettled  on  him  and  his  heirs  fox  rver. 

P  M  S. 

Capt.  Nicholas  Tatterfall  through  wuofe  prudence 
Valour  and  lovalty.  Charles  the  Second  king  of 
England,  and  after  he  had  efcaped  th  •  iword  of 
His  mercilefs  rebels  and  his  fforccs  rece  ^ed  a 
Totale  overthrowe  at  Worcefter,  Sept.  3,  165 1. 
Was  faithfully  preferved  and  conveyed  into 
France,  departed  this  life  the  26th  day  of  July  16747 

Within  this  marble  monument  doth  lye 
Aproved  feaith  honour  and  loyalty 
"   In  this  cold  clay,  he  has  now  tane  up  his  ftation 
That  once  preferved  the  church  the  crowne  and  nation 
When  Charles  the  greate  was  nothing  but  a  breath 
This  valiant  foule  tiept  between  him  and  death 
Ufurpers  threats  nor  tyrant  rebels  frowne 
Could  not  affright  his  duty  to  the  crowne 

Which  glorious  act  of  his  for  church  and  ftate  ' 

Eight  princes  in  one  day  did  gratulate 

Profeffirig  all  to  him  in  debt  to  bee 

As  all  the  world  are  to  his  memory 

Since'earth  could  not  reward  his  worth  have  given 

He  now  receives  it  from  the  king  of  heaven 

In  this  fame  cheft  one  jewel  more  you  have 

The  partner  of  his  virtuous  bed  and  grave 

Sufanna  his  wife  wh®  deceafed  the  4th  day  of  May  1672. 

To  whofe  pious  memory  and  his  own  honor  Nicholas 

Theire  only  fon  and  juft  inheritor  of  his  father's 

Virtue,  hath  pay'd  his  laft  duty  in  this  monument. 

1676. 

Here  alfo  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Captain 
Nicholas  Tatterfall  his  fon  who  departed  this 
Life,  the  fourth  of  the  calends  of  October 
1731  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

This  Drawing  was  made  anno  1761. 


B  R  A  M  B  E  R    CASTLE,  SUSSEX. 

This  was  the  Baronial  Caftle  of  the  Honour  of  Brember,  or  Brembrey,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Rape.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  Survey,  the  property  of  William  de 
Braofe,  or  Breofe  ;  who  then  pofTefied,  exclufive  of  this  lordfhip,  forty  manors  in  the 
county  of  SufTex.  He,  according  to  the  piety  of  thofe  times,  granted  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  here  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Florence,  at  Salum  in  France.  The  family  of  the  Breofes 
held  this  Lordfhip,  and  their  other  eftates,  for  diverfe  generations  by  the  fervice  of  ten 
knights  fees,  and  obtained  leave  to  build  themfelves  a  Caftle  here  j  but  the  exact  time  of 
its  erection  is  not  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1208,  King  John,  fufpecting  divers  of  the  Nobility,  fent  to  demand  hoflages 
for  their  fidelity  •,  among  the  reft,  to  William  de  Breofe,  of  whom  his  melTengers  demand- 
ed his  children.  To  which  Matilda  his  wife  (according  to  Mathew  Paris)  gave  this 
anfwer  :  "  That  fhe  would  not  truft  her  children  with  the  King,  who  had  fo  bafely  mur- 
*'  thered  his  own  nephew,  Prince  Arthur,  whom  he  was  in  honour  bound  to  protect."  This 
fpeech  being  reported  to  the  King,  he  was  greatly  incenfed  thereat,  and  fecretly  fent 
foldiers  to  feize  the  whole  family  :  but  they  receiving  private  information  of  his  intent, 
fled  to  Ireland  i  where  he,  in  the  year  12 10,  making  them  prifoners,  fent  them  over  to 
England,  and  clofely  confining  them  in  Windfor  Caftle,  caufed  them  to  be  ftarved  to 
death.    Stowe  fays,  William  efcaped  to  France,  where  he  fhortly  after  died. 

King  John  having  feized  on  the  eftates  of  the  unfortunate  William,  gave  this  Caftle  and 
Manor,  then,  as  appears  by  the  Great  Rolls,  ftiled  an  Honour,  to  Richard  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, his  fecond  fon  5  but  relenting  a  little  time  before  his  death,  he  reftored  part  of  them 


« 


BRAMBER    CASTLE,  SUSSEX. 

to  Reginald  fori  of  William  de  Breofe,  who,  on  the  fucceffion  of  Henry  III,  procured  from 
that  Prince  a  reftitution  of  the  whole. 

Reginald  fnortly  afterwards  gave  the  Barony  to  his  fon  Will'iam,  whofe  heir,  John, 
made  it  his  place  of  refidence,  and  died  16th  of  Henry  III.  at  this  Caftle  •,  his  death  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe.  His  fon  being  at  that  time  a  minor,  Henry  again  put  the 
Caftle  into  the  cuftody  of  his  brother  Richard,  who  held  it  during  Breofe's  minority.  On  his 
becoming  of  age  it  was  furrendered  to  him,  and  devolved  to  William  de  Breofe  his  heirr 
and  from  him  to  another  of  the  fame  name,  who  having  obtained  the  marriage  of  John* 
the  fon  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Mowbray  for  his  daughter  A liva,  made  a  fpecial  fettlement 
of  this  Caftle  and  Honour  upon  them  and  their  heirs  and  in  default  of  fuch  heirs,  upon 
Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Effex,  and  his  heirs. 

This  William,  in  the  4th  of  Edward  I.  when  a  general  proffer  of  knights  fervices  to 
the  King  was,  according  to  Madox's  Baronia,  taken  at  Tweedmouth  before  Sir  Bartho- 
lomew de  Badlefmere,  acknowledged  and  offered  the  fervice  of  two  knights  fees  and  a 
half  for  his  lands  in  SufTex  and  Wales,  to  be  performed  by  William  de  Helpfton,  John 
Teftard,  Thomas  Quintin,  Robert  de  Arundel,  and  John  Ruffel,  with  five  covered  horfes. 
And  in  the  Hiflory  of  the  Exchequer,  by  the  fame  author,  he  was,  25th  of  the  fame  reign,, 
fummoned  as  a  Baron  of  SufTex  to  attend  the  King  to  the  Scots  wars  ;  and  in  the  35th  paid 
for  the  relief  of  his  Caftle  at  Bramber  one  hundred  marks,  which  was  the  relief  of  a 
Barony  ;  it  having  been  found  in  the  Book  of  Knights  Fees,  that  Bramber  was  there  charg- 
ed as  an  Honour. 

John  de  Mowbray  being  in  poffeffion  of  this  Caftle  and  Barony,  forfeited  that  and  his 
head,  by  joining  with  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancafter,  and  other  Nobles,  againft  the  Spencers, 
in  the  14th  of  Edward  II.  His  wife  being  imprifoned,  was  forely  oppreffed,  till  fhe  was 
obliged  to  give  up  her  title  to  this  and  divers  other  eftates  in  the  county.  But  after  the 
execution  of  the  Spencers,  and  the  acceffion  of  Edward  III.  that  Prince  being  made 
fenfible  of  the  fervices  rendered  to  the  Crown  by  the  family  of  the  Mowbrays,  reftored 
the  eftates  to  John  de  Mowbray,  his  fon,  who  attended  the  King  in  two  expeditions  to 
France  •,  and  when  the  French  threatened  to  invade  our  coafts,  he  was  directed  to  remain 
in  his  Caftle  ;  which  was  to  ferve  as  a  ftrong  hold,  from  whence  he  might  fally  forth  and 
annoy  the  enemy. 

In  his  family  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  when  John  de  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  being  flain  at  Bofworth-field,  his  eftates  efcheated  to  the  Crown  ;  and  this 
Caftle  and  Manor,  with  feveral  other  of  his  Lordfhips  in  this  County,  were  given  to 
Thomas  Lord  de  la  Warr,  and  his  heirs. 

This  Caftle  ftands  a  fmall  diftance  north  of  the  road.  It  is  elevated  on  a  mount, 
feerningly  formed  by  art. 

On  confidering  the  vaft  thicknefs  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  its  walls,  and  the 
fmall  effeft  time  and  weather  have  had  upon  it  fince  the  period  when  Hollar's  drawing  of 
it  was  taken  (as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  That  with  the  annexed  View),  there  is  reafon 
to  fuppofe  it  was  demolifhed  by  gunpowder,  or  fome  other  violent  means,  perhaps  for  the 
fake  of  its  materials. 

History,  however,  mentions  nothing  of  any  fuch  means,  and  is  indeed  remarkably 
fterile  on  the  fubjec~V.  of  this  Caftle  ;  of  which  nothing  occurs  in  books,  except  where  it  is 
cafually  mentioned  in  the  Records  of  the  Exchequer,  here  cited, 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  176c 


BRAMBROUGH,  OR,  BRAMBER  CHURCH,  SUSSEX. 

This  Church  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity,  as  is  apparent  from  the  ftile  of 
its  architecture  :  the  date  of  its  erection  is,  however,  not  known. 

It  was  {landing  as  early  as  the  Conquer!:,  and  foon  after  that  event  was  given  hy 
William  de  Braofe  to  the  Monks  of  St.  Florence,  at  Salmur,  in  France,  which 
»ift  was  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  as  appears  by  his  charter  printed  in  the  Monafli- 
con.  At  prefent  it  is  annexed  to  the  Rectory  of  Botolph.  The  Patronage  belongs 
to  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  probably  granted  to  them  by  King  Henry  V.  at 
the  feizure  of  the  lands  of  the  Alien  Priories ;  as,  according  to  Tanner,  mofl  of 
the  eflates  of  thofe  Priories  were  by  that  King  applied  to  pious  or  public  ufes ; 
or  elfe  it  might  poffibly  be  then  reftored  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  as  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  original  Donor,  and  by  him,  or  fome  of  his  defendants,  beftowed  on 
the  College.  In  Ecion's  Thefaurus  the  living  of  Bramber  occurs  among  thofe 
which  are  difcharged  :  the  clear  yearly  value  is  there  eflimated  at  45I.  4s.  6d.  the 
yearly  tenths  at  il.  o.  8d.    It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas. 


BRAMBROUGH,   OR,  BRAMBER  CHURCH,  SUSSEX. 

The  Chancel  has  been  long  iince  ruined.  The  arck  between  it  and  the  nave, 
and  two  in  each  wall  of  the  Chancel,  now  filled  up,  have  maffive  round  pillars, 
and  two  or  trfree  mouldings,  and  large  wedge-like  ftones,  as  in  Newport  Gate, 
Lincoln.  The  Nave,  or  prefent  Church,  is  very  mean  :  At  the  fouth-weft  end 
is  an  arch  which  never  feems  to  have  been  open. 

In  or  near  the  town  was  an  ancient  Hofpital,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
called  Bidlington  Spital,  valued,  26th  of  Henry  VIII.  but  at  20s.  per  annum  clear. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1761. 


B  EG  EH  AM,   OR  BETHAM  ABBEY,  SUSSEX. 


This  abbey,  as  appears  by  an  inquifition,  19th  of  Henry  VIII.  is  fituated 
partly  in  Kent,  and  partly  in  Suhex. 

About  the  year  1200,  Robert  de  Tnrnham  or  Thornham,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  Ms  Lord,  William  de  Clare,  granted  to  the  praemonftratenfian  ca- 
nons of  Brokeley,  all  his  lands  at  Begeham,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms  for 
the  purpofe  of  building  a  new  abbey  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  Blefled 
Virgin  Mary,  on  a  fpot  called  Beaulieu,  for  which  they  were  annually  to 
pay  him  twelve-pence  at  Greenwich,  in  lieu  of  all  lervices  and  dues  whatib- 
ever :  He  alio  granted  them  divers  other  lands,  and  confirmed  the  gift  of 
Michael  Thornham  his  uncle. 

By  another  charter  he  agreed  to  the  removal  of  the  abbot  and  canons 
from  Otteham  hither,  afiigning  for  reafon  the  great  and  intolerable  poverty 
of  that  place.  This  removal  for  the  fame  reafons  was  alfo  authorifed  by  the 
charter  of  Ela  de  Saukeville,  the  daughter  of  the  founder  Ralph  de  Dene, 
referving  to  herfelf  the  fame  authority  to  which  flic  and  her  heirs  were  en- 
titled. The  charters  of  K.  John  and  Edward  2d.  confirmed  to  them  the  do- 
nations of  divers  benefactions. 

The  church  and  offices  being  erected,  the  canons  from  Brokeley  fbon  re- 
moved thcmfclves  hither,  as  did  thofe  of  Otteham  fhortly  after ;  where  they 


BEGEHAM,   OR  BEYHAM  ABBEY,  SUSSEX. 

continued  till  the  17th  of  Henry  VIII.  when  Cardinal  Wolfey  obtained  it 
among  divers  others,  as  one  of  the  finaller  monafleries  for  the  endowment  of 
his  colleges  ;  though  its  fpiritualities  were  valued  at  £27.  6s.  8d.  and  its 
temporalities  at  £125.  2s.  Sd.  ob.  and  the  whole  at  £152.  9/.  4^.  ob. 

Is  the  library  of  Thomas  Aftle,  Elq.  is  a  MS.  villtation  of  the  praemonftra- 
tenfian  order,  by  Richard  Redman,  Billiop  of  St.  Afaph,  and  commiflary-ge- 
ncral  of  tliat  order  from  1484  to  1503,  wherein  is  the  following  entry 
refpe&ing  this  abbey. 

"  Humphry  Sackvill  is  the  founder  of  this  prasmonftratenfian  abbey. 
"  There  is  a  father  abbot.  They  have  five  churches.  The  canons  are 
"  curates  ;  Tome  perpetual,  and  fome  fecular.  The  above  monaftery  was 
"  founded  in  honour  of  the  blefted  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  feaft  of  the  annuncia- 
"  tion,  A.  D.  1200. 

"  Dom.  Robert  Hertley,  abbot         Brother  William  Thorneton 

"  Brother   Thomas    Cotynghara,    Brother  John  Drakes 
former  abbot  Brother  Thomas  Wittes 

"  Brother  William  Fawkeley  Brother  Richard  Grey,  a  novice  not 

"  Brother  Robert  Ncfcher  profefted." 

"  Brother  Richard  Bexley 

In  Browne  Willis's  liiftory  of  abbies,  there  is  the  following  lift  of  the  abbots 
of  this  home,  which  he  places  in  Kent. 

Robert  Frendefbury,  anno  1405. 
John  — ■ —  anno  141 3. 

Thomas  Cotingham  occurs  abbot,  anno  1475,  as  does 

Robert  Hertley,  anno  1478,  and 

Robert  Nayfli,  anno  1488. 

Richard  Bexley,  who  occurs  anno  1494. 
This  monaftery  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  point  of  land  included  between 
two  branches  of  the  river  Tun.  Its  ruins  decorate  the  garden  of  the  proprie- 
tor — —  Pratt,  Efq;.  It  is  faid,  that  when  it  was  purchafed  by  Lord  Chief 
[uftice  Pratt,  the  roof  was  on  the  church  ;  but  fome  buildings  or  repairs  being 
wanting  on  the  eftate,  the  then  fteward,  or  manager,  took  it  all  off,  and  made 
ufe  of  the  timber  and  materials  for  that  buhnefs,  unknown  to  his  Lordfliip,,  by 
which  means  the  tombs  of  the  abbots  and  other  monuments  in  the  choir,  now 
lie  open  and  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  On  the  left  hand,  near 
the  firft  gateway,  ftands  a  Pollard  afh,  feveral  yards  in  girth,  as  old,  if  not 
older  than  the  abbey  itfelf,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  tree  of  the  kind 
any  where  extant. 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  1760. 
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B. Godfrey  Sc  . 


HASTINGS  C  AST  L  By  SUSSEX. 

(PLATE    I. ) 

Hast  i  ng  s  is  fituated  in  a  valley  clofe  to  the  Sea,  near  the  eafternmoft  part  of  the  County  ;  it  is  one  of  the  Cinque- 
Ports,  has  fent  Members  to  Parliament  ever  fince  the  43d  year  of  King  Edward  III.  and  in  the  reign  of  King  Athel- 
ftan,  Anno  924,  had  a  Mint.  It  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Haftings,  a  Daniih  Pirate,  who  ufually 
built  fmall  fortrefles  at  the  places  where  he  landed  for  plunder.  It  appears  by  the  Records  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  this  place,  with  the  afliftance  of  its  dependant  members,  was  bound,  on  receiving  a  legal  fummons  or  notice  of 
forty  days,  to  provide  twenty-one  fhips,  properly  rigged  and  equip'd  for  war,  each  Ihip  mann'd  with  21 
able  feamen ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  thefe  fhips,  at  the  affigned  place  of  rendezvous,  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
King's  fervice,  at  their  own  ©xpence,  for  fifteen  days;  and  if  the  duty  required  their  longer  continuance,  they 
might  be  detained  as  long  as  was  thought  neceffary,  provided  they  were  paid  and  maintained  at  the  King's  expence  ; 
the  daily  pay  of  the  matter  of  the  Ihip  was  fix-pence,  and  that  of  the  relt  of  the  mariners  only  three-pence  each. 
In  confequence  of  this  obligation,  Haftings  had,  and  ftill  enjoys,  diverfe  privileges  and  immunities  ;  among  them 
is  this :  Its  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament,  with  thofe  of  the  other  Cinque  Ports,  Ailed  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,, 
claim  and  exercife  the  right  of  fupporting  the  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  King,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation. 
The  Town  at  prefent  is  much  reduced  from  its  former  importance  j  it  has,  however,  two  weekly  markets  and 
fairs,  and  gives  name  to  the  whole  Rape  or  Divifion, 
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T«  is  Caftle  (lands  on  a  rocky  cliff,  weft  of  the  Town.  At  what  time  the  prefent  building  was  erected,  or  who  was 
the  builder,  does  not  appear  from  either  Lcland,  Camden,  or  any  other  of  thofe  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  this  County.  From  the  fituation  of  the  fpot,  which  feems  extremely  proper  for  the  ancient  mode  of  fortification, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  herewas  fome  fort  cf  fortrefs  in  very  early  times,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Normans.  This 
conjecture  receives  fome  fmall  confirmation  from  a  paffage  in  the  Chronicles  of  Dover  Monaftery,  printed  in  Leland's 
Collectanea,  which  fays,  "  That  when  Arviragus  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  it  is  likely  he  fortified  thofe  places 
which  were  moll  convenient  for  their  invafion,  namely,  Richborough,  Walmore,  Dover,  and  Haftings." 

Little  more  concerning  this  Caftle  occurs  in  hiftory,  except  that  if  had  within  its  walls,  a  free  Royal  Chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  wherein  were  a  Dean  and  feveral  fecular  Canons  or  Prebendaries,  to  which  Henry 
de  Augo  or  Ewe,  who  lived  temp.  Henry  I.  was  benefactor  :  It  might,  perhaps,  fays  Tanner,  be  founded  by  him 
or  his  Father.  It  was  faid,  27th  Edward  I.  that  the  gift  of  the  Prebends  had  been  in  the  Crown,  ever  fince  the 
Barony  of  Haftings  came  unto  the  King's  hands ;  but  before  that,  Conan  Augi  was  Patron.  In  the  26th  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  Deanry  was  valued  at  20I.  per  ami.  and  all  the  feven  Prebends  at  41I.  13s.  5d.  per  arm.  only.  The 
College  and  Deanry  were  granted,  38th  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown. 

It  appears  by  a  Patent  5th  of  Edward  III.  that  the  Dean  had  licence  to  build  himfelf  a  manfion  within  the 
walls  of  the  Caftle. 

In  the  Monafticon,  this  Chapel  is  faid  to  have  been  removed  to  Warbilton,  14th  of  Henry  IV.  where  John  Pelhatn 
gave  them  ground  to  build  their  Priory  ;  but  as  the  reafon  aftigned  for  that  ftep,  was  the  damage  fuftain'd  by  inun- 
dations of  the  fea,  certainly  fome  other  community  was  meant,  as  the  elevated  fituation  of  the  Caftle  rendered  the 
accefs  of  the  fea  inipoflible  ;  befides,  in  the  Charter  of  Removal,  it  is  ftiled  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Prynne,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Papal  Ufuipations,  records  the  following  circumftances  relative  to  the  Chapel  here  :  he 
has  likewife  preferved  the  original  Writs.  In  the  8th  of  King  John,  John  Redmond,  coming  from  Rome  to  lay  claim 
to  a  Prebend  of  Haftings,  fued  to  the  King  for  licence  and  fafe  conduct  to  come  into  and  to  return  from  England  ; 
which  was  granted  upon  this  condition,  that  on  his  arrival,  he  Ihould  give  fecurity  that  he  came  hither  for  no  ill  to 
the  King,  nor  for  any  other  bufinefs  but  that  Prebendary. 

In  the  firft  year  of  Edward  III.  that  King  iflued  a  Commiftion  for  the  vifiting  the  free  Chapel  of  Haftings,  and 
placing  a  Dean  therein  ;  this  Commiftion  was  directed  to  William  of  Feverlham  ;  and  in  the  "27th  of  the  fame  reign, 
a  Writ  was  iffued  by  the  King,  forbidding  and  re  draining  certain  oppreftions,  by  the  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  of  which 
two  Canons,  William  de  Lewes  and  Walter  de  Tothylle,  then  complained.    Neverthelefs,  the  fame  year,  the  Bifhop 
pretending,  that  as  this  Chapel  was  under  his  jurisdiction,  all  the  Prebendaries  ought  to  be  prefented  and  admitted  by 
him  ;  the  King  thereupon  iffued  his  Writ  to  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  enquire  into  the  ancient  ufage,  and 
to  inform  him  thereof  at  the  meeting  of  the  next  Parliament,  to  which  he  adjourned  the  difpute,  and  directed  the 
Prebendaries  to  attend  and  defend  their  Privileges,  and  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  ftate  of  this  queftion,  when 
Conan  Augi  was  Patron.    It  feems,  however,  as  if  it  was  not  then  determined  ;  for  in  the  next  year  the  Bifhop  re- 
newed his  claim,  and  the  Prebendaries  were  again  directed  to  fearch  for  precedents.    The  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
probably  inltigated  by  the  Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  now  claimed,  from  his  metropolitical  authority,  a  right  of  vifita- 
tion  ;  but  the  King  iffued  his  prohibition,  forbidding  him  to  do  any  act  that  might  infringe  the  rights  of  that 
Chapel:  this  Writ  was  entered  in  the  Claufe  Roll.    The  next  year  the  King  being  informed,  that  notwithftanding 
his  prohibition,  the  Archbilhop  perfiiled  in  his  intent  of  vifitation  ;  he  by  a  Writ  to  Stephen  Sprot,  then  Conftable  of 
the  -Caftle,  directed  him  not  to  permit  the  Archbifhop,   or  any  from  him,  to  come  within  the  Caftle,  to  vifit  or 
exercife  any  ecclefiaftical  juril'Jiclion  within  the  free  Chapel.    In  the  3  lftof  the  fame  reign,  the  Archbifhop  cited  one 
of  the  Prebendaries  for  exercifing  that  office,  on  the  King's  prefentation,  without  being  admitted  by  him  or  the 
Bifhop  of  Chichefter,  during  the  fuit  and  queftion  in  the  King's  Courts.    The  King  iflued  his  prohibition  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  whilft  things  thus  remained  unfettled.     The  Archdeacon  of  Lewes  attempted  alio 
to  vifit  this  place,  but  was  flopped  by  the  King's  order.    In  the  33d  year  of  the  fame  King,  the  Archbifhop  having 
excommunicated  the  Keeper  of  Haftings  Caflle,  for  his  obedience  to  the  Royal  Order,  in  refuting  him  admittance 
to  vifit  the  Chapel,  and  during  the  abfence  of  the  Keeper   caufing  his  Commiflioners  to  vifit  it,  and  place 
therein  a  Dean  ;   the  King  thereupon  iffued  a  Writ  to   fummon  the  Archbifhop  perfonally  to  appear  before 
him  at  a  day,  to  anfwer  thefe  high  contempts  to  his  Crown  and  dignity;  and  another  Writ   was  fent  to  Robert 
de  Burgherfh,  the  Conltable  of  Dover  Caftle,  to  go  to  Haftings,  and  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  premifes,  remove 
the  new  Dean  there  placed  unduly,  to  appoint  another  in  his  room,  and  to  certify  him,  the  next  Parliament,  of  all 
his  proceedings  therein.    How  this  matter,  then  terminated,  does  not  appear  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
Chapel,  with  its  appendages,  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bifhop  of  Chichefter  and  the  Archdeacon. 

This  Drawing,  which  represents  the  Weflern  View,  as  feen  by  the  Sea-fide,  on  the  way  from  Eaft-Bourne,  was 

drawu  Anno  1760. 
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(PLATE    II.  ) 

The  former  Plate  exhibited  this  Caftle  as  it  appears  at  a  diftance  when  viewed  from  the  Sea-fhore.  This 
reprefents  it  as  feen  on  the  Land-fide ;  it  was  taken  from  a  ltation  on  the  top  of  the  Cliff,  a  little  to  the  North- 
well  of  the  Ruins. 

From  a  Plan  purpofely  drawn  by  an  ingenious  Friend  the  following  dimenfions  are  taken  : 
The  artificial  parts  of  this  Fortrefs  are  in  ftiape  neareft  two  fides  of  an  oblique  fpherical  triangle,  having  the  point 
of  the  angle  rounded  off.  The  Bafe,  or  South  fide  completing  the  Triangle,  is  formed  by  a  perpendicular  craggy 
Cliff,  in  length  meafuring  about  4.0:.  feet,  which  feems  to  have  had  no  wall  or  other  fortification  :  indeed,  fuch  would 
have  been  entirely  unneceffary,  Nature  having  made  it  fufliciently  inacceffible  on  that  fide,  which  is  oppofite  the 
lea. 

Its  Eaft  fide  is  made  by  a  plain  Wall,  without  tower  or  other  defence.  This  Wall  meafuras  nearly  300 
feet. 

1 1  s  adjoining  Side,  which  faces  the  North-weft,  is  about  the  fame  length  as  the  Rock,  namely,  400  feet  ;  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  upon  the  South  fide,  or  Rock,  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  jundlion  of  the  Walls,  meafures 
about  260  feet;  confequently,  the  Area  included  is  nearly  one  acre  and  a  fifth.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  this 
calculation  is  not  given  as  exad,  the  curvature  of  the  figure  being  very  irregular. 
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The  Walls,  which  are  nowhere  entire,  are  about  eight  feet  thick.  The  Gateway  was  on  the  North  fide, 
near  the  northern  nioft  Angle — It  is  now  demaliflied.  Near  it,  to  the  Wcftward,  is  the  remains  of  a  fmall  Tower, 
cnclofing  a  circular  flight  of  flairs  ;  and  on  the  fame  fide,  farther  on  to  the  Well,  is  a  Sally  Port,  and  ruins  of 
another  Tower.  At  the  diftance  of  about  100  feet  from  the  Eaft  fide  there  ran  a  ditch  encsmpafling  it  as  far  as 
the  Gate:  the  breadth  of  this  Ditch  was  100  feet.  Both  the  Ditch  and  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Wall 
feem  to  have  narrowed  by  degrees  as  they  approached  the  Gate,  and  to  have  terminated  under  it. 

On  the  North-weft  fide  there  was  a  Ditch  of  the  fame  breadth,  commencing  at  the  ClifF oppofite  the  Wefternmoft 
Angle,  and  bearing  away  almoft  due  North,  leaving  a  plain  fpace  between  it  and  the  Wall,  which,  oppofite  the 
Sally  Port,  was  i  So  feet  broad.    This  Ditch  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Country. 

The  Caftle,  and  Rape  of  Haftings,  which  always  accompanied  it,  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Ewe,  in  Normandy* 
defendants  from  a  natural  fon  of  Richard,  iirlt  Duke  of  Normandy.  Robert,  the  fir  ft  Earl  to  whom  it  was  given, 
was  one  of  the  Chief  Counfcllors  to  William  the  Conqueror,  by  whom  many  other  large  eftates  were  fettled  on  him. 
He  left  this  Honour  to  his  fon  William,  vvhofe  fon  Henry,  upon  levying  the  aid  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  King 
Henry  the  lid.  certified  that  his  Father  in  the  preceding  reign  was  enfeoffed  with  65  Knights  fees,  of  which  he  then 
had  56  in  this  Rape  of  Haftings,  for  which  he  paid  40I.  He  left  only  one  daughter  and  heir  :  file  marrying 
Ralph  de  Yeflendon,  had  by  him  a  fon  and  heir,  William,  who,  after  his  father's  death,  adhering  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  his  Mother  Alice  having  otherwife  forfeited  her  eftate  to  the  Crown  ;  Henry  Hid.  in  the  29th  year 
of  his  reign  feized  upon  it,  and  gave  it  to  Prince  Edward  his  fon.  Peter  de  Savoy,  uncle  to  Queen  Eleanor, 
being  then  in  great  favour  at  Court  ;  Henry,  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  reign,  committed  the  keeping  of  the  Caftle  and 
Honour  to  him  :  after  his  deceafe,  the  King  cauling  his  fon  to  refign  it  to  him,  exchanged  it  with  John  de  Dreux, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  for  certain  lands  belonging  to  the  Honour  of  Richmond,  which  Peter  de  Savoy  had  pafTed  to  the 
King.  In  his  pofterity  it  for  fome  time  continued.  Anno  1299,  it  was  again  in  the  Crown,  and  was  by  Edward 
the  lit  granted  to  John  of  Britain  ;  and  in  1343,  by  Edward  Hid.  to  John  Duke  of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to 
hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  :  he  afterwards,  anno  46  of  the  fame  King,  furrendered  it  to  the  Crown.  And  Henry  IVth, 
anno  141?,  granted  it  to  Sir  John  Pelham,  after  the  death  of  Ralph  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted  for  life  :  by  him  it  was  conveyed  to  Thomas  Hoo,  afterwards  Lord  Hoo  ;  which  conveyance  was 
confirmed  by  Letters  Patent  of  Henry  the  Vlth,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  reign. 

Anno  i 46 1 ,  Sir  Thomas  Hoo  conveyed  it  to  Sir  William  Haflings  ;  and  Edward  the  IVth,  anno  1462, 
confirmed  this  grant  by  his  Letters  Patent.  By  this  family  it  was  enjoyed  till  the  reign  of  Richard  the  IUd, 
when,  by  the  attainder  of  the  Lord  Haftings,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  ;  but  was  reftored  to  his  fon  by  Henry 
Vilth  in  the  year  1 591 ,  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the  Royal  Patent  of  Henry  VIII,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  reign. 

It  was  conveyed  by  the  E?rl  of  Huntingdon,  Edward  and  George  Haftings,  to  Thomas  Pelham  of  Laughton,  Efq. 
with  the  Manor  of  Crowhurft,  Bur  waft),  and  Eerelham,  in  confideration  of  the  fum  of  2500I.  and  a  referved  rent 
of  13I.  6s.  8d.  per  ann.  which  rent  ftill  continues  to  be  paid.  The  perpetuity  of  it  was  granted  and  confirmed  by 
James  111,  anno  1605.  *n  thifi  family  it  has  remained  ever  fince,  and  at  prefeiu  belongs  to  Thomas  Lord  Pelham, 
to  whom  it  was  bequeathed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Newcaftle. 

This  Drawing  was  made  Anno  1759. 


SAINT  JAMES's  HOSPITAL,  LEWES,  SUSSEX. 

When,  or  by  whom,  this  hofpital  was  founded,  is  not  known.  Tanner  fays, 
4<  Near  the  gate  of  the  monaftery  (i.  e.  Lewes  priory)  was  an  hofpital  for  thirteen 
"  poor  brethren  and  fitters,  dedicated  to  St.  James."  Leland,  in  his  Collectanea, 
calls  it  a  cell  to  the  priory  of  Lewes  ;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  as  fuch  in  the 
Monafticon  :  nor  is  there  anv  account  of  it.  either  in  the  Augmentation  or  Firft 
Fruits  Office  j  although,  in  a  marginal  note,  Tanner  refers  to  a  manufcript  record  i 
in  the  htter. 

That  this  is  part  of  the  hofpital  mentioned  by  the  biihop,  feems  indubitable, 
not  only  from -its  name. and  fituation,  but  alfo  from  the  denomination  of  the  lane 
leading  to  it,  and  of  two  old  houfes  which  flood  there  within  thefe  thirty  years*-: 
thefsL  were  always  called  the  Spital-Lanc,  and  Spital-Houfes.    The  materials  c£  i 
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the  laft,  which  remained  of  thefe  buildings,  were,  about  that  time,  employed  ia 
converting  the  chancel  of  the  chapel  into  a  dwelling-houfe  for  a  poor  woman. 

The  walls  of  this  hofpital  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  pulled  down  and 
carried  away,  for  the  fake  of  the  Hones ;  every  tenant  deftroying  a  little.  Yet  a 
clergyman  who  refides  near  the  fpot,  fays  the  foundations  of  the  chapel  were  till- 
lately  vifible:  from  them  he  judges  it  was  a  regular  building,  confiding  of  a 
nave,  two  fide  aifles,  and  a  chancel. 

From  a  ground-plot  of  what  remains,  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Lewes,  it 
appears  this  building  was  pretty  large,  running  back  from  the  ftreet,  towards  the 
weft,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  the  chancel  included.  On  the  north  fide 
of,  and  near,  the  chapel,  there  feems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  fome  large 
building;  perhaps,  the  cells  or  apartments  of  the  brothers  and  fitters.  This  was  a 
right  angled  parallelogram,  eighteen  feet  broad  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fixty  long  : 
its  eaft  fide  ftood  thirty-four  feet  weft  of  the  eaftern  end  of  the  chancel. 

The  prefent  tenant  has  taken  up  a  great  many  foundations,  but  does  not 
remember  their  fituation ;  and  it  is  now  impoffible  to  trace  them  out,  the  ground 
having  been,  fince  their  removal,  dug  up  :  he,  however,  recolle&ed  one,  which 
was  a  large  buttrefs.  This,  from  the  fpot  he  pointed  out,  feems  to  have  been  the 
north-weft  extremity  of  the  building,-  and  belonged,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
north  aide  of  the  chapel :  it  ftood  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  weft  of 
what  is  now  the  weft  end  of  the  chancel.  What  was  the  value  of  the 
eftates  belonging  to  this  hofpital,  or  to  whom  they  were  granted  at  the  Diflblution, 
I  can  no  where  find.  The  ruin,  with  its  fite,  at  prefent,  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Thanet. 

This  view  reprefents  the  chancel,  being  all  that  at  prefent  remains :  its  breadth 
is  fifteen,  and  length  thirty-four  feet.    It  is  now  ufed  for  a  granary  and  ftable. 

This  drawing  was  taken  in  the  year  1762. 


This  seems  k>  Actve  leen  l/ie  Foundation  of  seme  Ceils, 


X7ie  efolfed  end/  ts 
Bin//  up  nih/  the. 
Windorv  it/-  f/ic  end 
is  al&oJjuiZl  up 
and  //?'■  /r/wL'  mai 
a  (rrrumry  T^Stn/'/r 
IS  Ifeat 
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The  present  Farmer  of  tfiis  place 
pul/etf  i/c/r/i  so/nqYt-ttrs  i/j/o  a  /in/// 
Ji////re/s  /i tout  /p/ic/'c  I  //nvf  marked, 
/'/  f/itts       areafi  many  jfrutofekons  //ope 
lur/i  aUoJhtij  up  hit  He  can  give  no 
account  how  tfaw  lau  or  what  they  nrere 
except  one  part  being  mhaiitea^  as  a  Boast . 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  SUB  CASTRO,  NEAR  LEIVES,  SUSSEX. 

This  church  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  Its  architecture  is  apparently  of  the  fame  date  as 
that  of  the  wall  furrounding  the  area  of  the  caftle,  having  in  fome  places  the  ftones  laid  herring-bone, 
or  zig-zag  faftrion,  like  fome  part  of  Guildford  caftle. 

It  has,  moieover,  feveral  marks  of  Saxon  origin  :  its  fmall  lights,  or  windows,  near  the  roof,  at 
prefent  flopped  up  :  the  defcent  into  the  weft  end  by  feveral  fteps  :  its  circular  door  now  covered  by 
a  porch  ;  with  many  other  corroborating  circumftances. 

This  church  was  originally  much  larger  than  at  prefent ;  and,  as  fome  conceive,  was  in  the  fliape  of 
a  crofs,  with  the  tower  in  the  center.  The  remains,  however,  of  the  chancel  may  be  ftill  traced  out, 
and  the  marks  of  the  former  roof,  which  was  higher  than  the  prefent  one,  are  vifible  oa  the  tower. 
Near  the  center  of  the  north  wall,  towards  the  ground,  there  are  the  remains  of  what  feems  to  have 
been  a  door-way,  or  old  window,  now  filled  up.  The  fpring  ftones  of  the  arch  are  apparent  in  the 
wall. 

Camden  defcribes  this  church  as  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  overgrown  with  brambles.  It  was^ 
however,  afterwards  contracted  and  repaired  ;  probably  in  the  year  1635  ;  as  a  fmall  ftone  tablet,  having 
that  date,  is  fixed  near  the  porch  on  the  fouth  wall ;  on  it  are  thus  rudely  cut,  and  uncouthly  fpelt,  the 
names  of  the  perfons  who,  perhaps,  were  church-wardens  when  it  was  done. 
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The  ftile  of  the  repairs,  particularly  on  the  north  front,  where  the  parts  of  the  old  wall  which  had 
fallen  down,  are  patched  up  with  alternate  fquares  of  ftones  and  flints,  agrees  well  with  the  above  date. 

This  church  is,  however,  more  particularly  famous  for  an  ancient  infcription,  reported  to  have  been 
originally  placed  over  the  arch  leading  into  the  chancel  ;  but  when  the  church  was  repaired,  fet  in  the 
outfide  of  ihe  fouth  wall,  where  it  now  remains,  and  may  be  feen  as  in  the  view. 

This  ancient  infcription,  which  is  of  the  monumental  kind,  is  femicircular,  being  cut  on  fifteen 
ftones,  of  different  fizes.  The  ift,  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  are  in  modern  characters,  done,  in  all  likelihood, 
when  they  were  laft  fct  up,  to  replace  others  deftroyed  by  time  or  accidents.  The  12th  flone  is  more 
modern  than  the  remainder,  which  are  very  ancient,  in  a  fort  of  Saxon  character,  rudely  and  deeply 
cut.    The  whole  may  be  thus  read  : 

Clauditur  hie  Miles,  Danorum  regia  proles 
Mangnus  nomen  ei,  Mangnse  nota  progeniei 
Deponens  Mangnum,  fe  moribus  induit  agnum, 
Prepete  pro  vita,  fit  parvulus  anachorita. 
The  purport  of  which  is,  /*  Here  lies  a  knight,  of  the  royal  race  of  Denmark,  named  Mangnus,  whofe 
"  name  is  an  index  of  his  noble  lineage  ;  he  neverthelefs,  laying  afide  his  greatnefs,  affumed  an  humble 
"  and  lamb-like  deportment,  changing  the  active  life  of  a  foldier,  for  that  of  an  humble  anchorite." 

It  feems  fingular,  that  though  the  fole  conceit  of  this  punning  infcription  turns  on  the  word 
Magnus,  no  fuch  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  epitaph,  the  name  of  the  deceafed  being  fpelt 
Mangnus,  and  that  fame  unlucky  n  intervening  between  the  a  and  g  in  every  cafe. 

The  diameter  of  this  femicircle,  taking  in  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  ftones,  meafures  about  feven 
feet  nine  inches.  An  ancient  grave-ftone,  on  which  a  handfome  crois  is  engraved,  has  lately  been  fet 
upright  within  the  femicircle.    This  ftone  lay  long  in  the  Belfry. 

The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  Mangnus  was  a  Danifh  general,  and  commanded  a  large 
party  of  his  countrymen,  w  ho  made  an  incurfion  into  thefe  parts,  in  which  expedition  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  prifoner,  and  all  his  men  flain ;  that  being  kindly  taken  care  of,  he  was  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  or,  at  leaft,  if  before  a  Chriftian,  he  then  became  an  Anchorite  ;  but  the  ftory  adds,  his 
wounds  foon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  The  place  where  he  was  taken,  is  faid  to  be  in  a  fiekf behind 
the  caftle,  called  Walling ;  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Wall-end,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  wall,  or  works 
of  the  caftle.  As  to  the  period  when  this  event  happened,  both  hiftory  and  tradition  are  filent.  Near 
this  fpot  there  is  a  fquare  camp,  fuppofed,  from  its  figure,  to  be  Roman,  thofe  of  the  Danes  being 
generally  round. 

In  this  church-yard,  on  an  altar  tomb,  is  the  following  infcription  on  one  Thomas  Blunt,  a  barber 
of  Lewes,  who  gave  to  the  town  a  cup,  and  feveral  other  benefactions.  His  will  was  dated  26  Auguft, 
161 1,  and  was  proved  the  26  September  in  the  fame  year. 

In  obitum  Thomas  Blunt  Leweicenfis  ex  focietate  Duodecim  qui  eidus  Sep.  placide  in  Domino 

Obdormivit 

Clauditur  hoc  tumulo  corpus,  requiefcit  in  alto 
Spiritus.    Hie  vivit  moriens  qui  dona  reliquit 
Mechanicis  miferis  fociis  ludique  magiftris 
Crate  rem  fociis  ftatuit  feu  pignus  amoris 
Trefque  minas  miferis,  totidem  ludique  magiftris 
Munere  perpetuo  repetendas  quolibet  anno. 
Mechanicis  quoque  quinque  quater  donavit  egeniis 
Grates  prasftandas  fub  pignore  reftituenda 
Dona  dedit,  donifque  datis  datur  ipfe  fepulchro 
Dona  dedit,  dando  caeleftia  dona  recepit. 
In  memory  whereof,  Elizabeth,  his  wife  hath  erected  this  monument. 
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This  caftle  Hands,  or  rather  flood,  in  the  Rape  of  Bramber,  and  not  fir  from  the  town  of'^S^  Grinftead. 

At  vi' hat  time,  or  by  whom  it  was  built,  as  alfo  its  form  and  extent,  are  all  particulars  equally  unknown.  With 
re!pe<ft  to  the  two  hrft,  it  is  probable  it  was  erected  about  the  fame  period  as  moftof  our  other  ancient  caitles  ; 
that  is,  foon  after  the  divifion  of  the  lands  made  by  the  Conqueror  among  his  Norman  followers ;  and  that  its 
founder  was  fome  one  of  the  family  of  Braofe,  to  whom  all  the  lands  thereabouts  then  belonged.  Rcfpecling  iis 
form  and  extent,  not  even  a  rtafonable  conjecture  can  be  made  from  its  preft-nt  remains ;  indeed  they  only  fen  e 
to  prove,  what  fcarcely  occurs  elfewhcre,  namely,  that  here  was  once  a  caftle. 

The  manor  of  Knap,  or  Knep,  was  originally  a  member  of  the  barony  of  Brambre,  or  Br  tmbcr,  to  which  it  long 
continued  attached  ;  fo  th  it  the  account  of  the  fucccflive  owners  of  that  barony,  will  include  thofc  of  Knap  caftle. 

At  the  Conqueror's  furvey,  this  lordfliip  was  in  the  pofllflion  of  \Vm  de  Braofe,  or  Breofe,  whole  fon  dying 
in  his  life-time,  he  was  fucceedcd  by  his  grandfon,  Philip  de  Braofe.  From  him  I  know  not  to  whom  it  defcendedj 
but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  ift,  Wm  de  Braiofe  was  ieifed,  as  alio  2d,  6th,  and  8th  of  King  John  ;  but  whether 
the  poffeffor  in  Rich.  ifVs  reign  and  8  John's  were  one  and  the  fame,  or  a  different  perfbn,  does  not  appear: 
however,  for  fome  offence  King  John  feized  on  the  eftate  of  Wm  de  Braofe,  and  granted  it  to  his  2  !  fon,  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  continued  feized  thereof  moft  part  of  his  father's  reign;  but  a  little  before  that  king's 
death,  he  reftored  to  Reginald  de  Braofe,  (on  of  the  laft  mentioned  William,  great  part  of  his  father's  eltate,  on 
his  doing  fealty.  But  in  this  rcUitution,  the  lordfliid  of  Ercmbre  was  not  comprifed,  but  remained  either  in 
Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  or  in  the  Crown,  till  the  reign  of  Hen.  3d,  who  on  Reginald's  promife  to  be  an  obedie  nt 
fubjedr,  gave  him  back  the  caitle  and  honour  of  Bambrc.  Alfo,  from  Reginald,  this  lordfhip  of  Knep  defcended  10 
his  fon  Wm  de  Braofe,  and  after  his  demife  to  his  fon  John  de  Braofe,  who  died  16  Hen.  3d,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horfe,  leaving  one  fon,  John  de  Braofe,  a  minor  ;  who  left  a  fon,  Wm  de  Braofe,  who  married  Eve,  daughter  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Strigul,  and  had  Wm  de  Braofe  living,  30  Ed.  ift. — 35  Ed.  T,  Wm  de  Braofe,  fon  and  heir  of  Win 
de  Braofe,  was  attached  to  anfwer  to  the  king  for  his  relief.  This  Wm  de  Braofe,  having  obtained  the  marriage 
of  John,  fon  and  heir  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  for  his  daughter  Alcva,  made  a  fpecial  fettlcment  of  the  caftle  and 
barony  of  Brembre,  (of  which  this  lordfliip  of  Knep  was  a  member)  upon  them,  arid  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  lawfully  begotten  ;  and  in  default  thereof,  upon  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  f'.ff  >  ,  and  his 
heirs. — John  de  Mowbrav,  above-mentioned,  came  into  the  poffeflion  of  the  caftle  and  Larony  of  Brembre  ;  but 
joining  in  the  infurrcclion  againfl  the  Spencers,  with  Tho.  E.  of  Lancafter,  and  other  nobles,  was  beheaded  at 
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York,  1 5  Ed.  2d,  and  his  wife  Aleva  imprifoned,  till  /lie  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  title  to  this  honour  of  Brembre  ; 
as  alio  the  manors  of  Knappe,  Shorham,  Honliam,  and  Beaubuflbn,  to  Hugh  le  Defpencer,  Earl  of  Winchelter, 
On  the  depofing  of  Edw.  2,  his  fon  Edw.  3,  fenlible  of  the  good  fervices  of  the  family  of  Mow  bray,  t  Edw.  3,. 
accepted  the  fealty  of  John  de  Mowbray  the  fon,  and  gave  him  livery  of  his  father's  lands,  (Aleva,  his  mother, 
had  married,  2dly,  Sir  Richard  Pe(liale).  He  attended  that  king  in  two  expeditions  into  Scotland  ;  and  when  the 
Frc  nch  hovered  on  the  coaft,  1  2  Edw.  3,  he  was  appointed  to  remain  at  his  cattle  of  Brembre  to  defend  the  co;ilts. 
He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Lancatter,  and  died  of  the  peftilence  at  York,  4  Oct.  3$  Ed.  3,  leaving 
John  de  Mowbray  his  fon  and  her  ;  who,  I  fuppoJej  left  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died,  feifed  of 
rhis  lord/hip,  at  Venice,  1  Hen.  4,  leaving  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Earl  Marfliall,  his  fon  and  heir  ;  who  dying 
without  ifliie,  tne  eibite  parted  to  his  brother  John  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  one  daughter,  Anne, 
married  to  Richard,  D.  of  York,  2d  fon  of  Edw.  4.  She  died  without  irtue,  and  her  hufband  was  made  away  with 
in  the  Tower  by  Richard  the  3d;  by  which  means  the  inheritance  of  this  great  houfe  devolved  on  the  families  of 
Berkley  and  Howard  ;  Ifabel  and  Margaret,  the  two  daughters  of  Thomas  Mow  bray,  the  fii  ft  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
marrying  into  thofe  families ;  upon  the  divifion  of  which,  as  I  conceive,  the  honour,  cattle,  and  barony  of  Brembre, 
with  its  members,  fell  to  the  fhai  e  of  the  Howard  family. 

Sir  Robert  How  ard  married  Margaret,  youngett  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  firft  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
had  one  fon,  Sir  John  Howard,  created  10  Edw.  4,  Ld  Howard,  and  1  Richard  3,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  married, 
ift,  Catharine,  daughter  of  William  Lord  Molines,  and  had  Sir  Thomas  Howard.  Being  killed  at  Bofworth  field, 
1 485,  and  attainted  the  7th  of  November  following;  by  Hen.  7th,  his  caflle,  barony,  honour,  lordfhip,  town,  and 
borough  of  Brembre,  with  other  lordlhips  and  manors,  was  granted,  1  Hen.  7,  to  Thomas  Weil,  Lord  Delaware,  at 
the  king's  will,  under  a  rent  of  50I.  ;  and  by  ancient  fervice,  17  Hen.  7,  on  a  procefs  in  the  Exchequer,  at  the 
fuit  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Surry,  againft  the  fdid  Thomas  Lord  Delaware,  pleading,  that  notwithftanding  his  being 
attainted  at  the  fame  time  with  his  father,  that  attainder  was  afterwards  reverfed,  and  he  reftored  in  blood," 
judgment  of  recovery  parted  to  the  faid  Eafl.  The  aforefaid  Thomas  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  2  Hen.  8. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Frederick  Tilney,  and  had  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  attainted 
38  Hen.  8,  and  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  till  1  Mary,  when  his  attainder  was  reverfed.  He  had  by  his  2d  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  two  fons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  25  Auguft, 
1554,  2  Mary.  His  eldeft  fon,  Henry,  was  beheaded  jS  Hen.  8,  having  married  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  left  two  fons  and  three  daughters.  Thomas,  his  eldeft  fon,  was  reftored  in  blood  1  Mary,  fucceeded 
his  grandfather  as  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  attainted  and  beheaded  1 5  Eliz. 

I  observe  that  1  Edw.  6.  Sir  Tho.  Seymour,  Knt.  had  a  grant  of  the  honour  of  Brembe,  with  its  members 
and  appurtenances,  among  which  was  the  manor  of  Knep,  in  fee-farm  ;  this  grant  was  probably  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  attainder  of  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  38  Henry  8. ;  which  reverting  to  the  Crown  on  the  death 
of  the  faid  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  beheaded  3  Edw.  6,  Queen  Mary  reftored  to  Thomas  duke  of 
2sTorfolk,  whofe  attainder  caufed  this  ettate  to  revert  again  to  the  Crown,  15  Eliz.;  after  which  I  apprehend 
it  never  returned  into  that  family  ;  for  by  an  Inquifitio  poll:  Mortem,  amongft  the  Bodleian  MSS.  at  Oxford,  I 
find  15  Feb.  18  Eliz.  Richard  Nye  died  feifed,  and  that  it  defcended  to  Henry  Nye,  his  fon  and  heir.  How  it 
parted  from  this  family,  I  know  not;  but  by  another  Inquifitio,  in  the  fame  Collection  of  MSS.  12  Jan.  7.  Jac. 
Sir  Edward  Carrell  died  feifed,  leaving  Sir  Thomas  Carrell  his  fon  and  heir  ;  who  died  feifed  13  January,  14  Jac. 
leaving  his  daughters,  Maria  and  Philippa,  his  coheirs.  Philippa  probably  obtained  this  manor  on  a  partition 
of  the  eftate  with  her  filter;  for  29  April,  1641,  Henry  lord  Morley  and  Monteagle  was  feifed  of  this  lordfhip, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  faid  Philippa  ;  who  outliving  her  faid  hulband,  a  Court-baron  was  held  for  this  manor, 
in  the  name  of  Philippa,  Baronefs  Morley  and  Monteagle,  and  Baronefs  Rye,  9  Oct.  1655.  Soon  after  which,  (he 
probably  married  Gyles  Travers,  Efq;  in  whofe  name  courts  were  held,  29  Sept.  and  23  December,  1657 ;  but 
whether  this  manor  came  to  Mr.  Travers  by  marriage  or  purchafe,  he  did  not  continue  long  in  port'elfion  of  it ; 
for  27  October,  1658,  John  Caryll,  Efq;  was  the  proprietor,  and  continued  fo  to  28  September,  1680.  inclufive  : 
he  died  before  1  2  June,  1682;  when  Richard  Caryll,  Efq;  third  fon  of  John  Caryll,  Efq;  of  Harting  in  Surtex, 
held  a  court,  which  continued  to  be  held  in  his  name  to  13  Dec.  1693,  when  his  laft  court  bears  date,  May  c, 
1701. — he  diod  17  July,  1704,  John  Caryll,  Efq;  was  feifed  ;  his  laft  court  was  24  April,  1728. — 3  April,  1738, 

Elizabeth  Caryl!,  widow,  was  owner,  and  continued  fo  to  29  April,  17^2.    Caryll,  Efq;  fold  this  manor 

to  William  Belchier,  Efq;  banker  in  London,  who  foon  after  alienated  it  to  John  Wreker,  Efq;  of  Horfham,  who 

obtained  an  a<fi  of  parliament  for  fettling  this  manor  in  lieu  of  other  lands ;  he  married  •  daughter  of  James 

Colebrook,  Efq;  banker  in  London  ;  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter  and  folc  heir,  Mary,  who  married  Sir  Tho- 
mas Broughton,  bart.  the  prefent  proprietor,  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Near  Knap  Caltle  was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  an  ancient  gold  ring,  on  which  is  rudely  engraved,  a  doe 
lying  under  a  tree,  and  on  the  infide  in  Saxon  characters,  "  Joye  Sans  Fyn." 

This  View  was  drawn  anno  1775. 
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PLATE  I. 

This  was  the  firft,  and  chief  houfe  of  the  Cluniac  order  in  England,  founded  In  the  old  church  of  St.  Pan- 
crace,  A.  D.  1078,  by  earl  William  de  VVarrena,  and  the  lady  Gundreda,  his  wife;  the  hiftory  of  its  foundation 
is,  in  fubltance,  thus  related  in  the  charter. 

The  earl  Warren  and  his  lady  being  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  vifited  feveral  religious  houfes  in  France,  in 
order  to  offer  up  their  oraifons ;  and  coming  into  Burgundy,  there  learned,  that  they  could  not  with  fafety  pro- 
fecute  their  journey,  on  account  of  a  war  then  fubfifting  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Wherefore  turning 
afide,  they  went  to  the  monaftery  of  Cluni,  highly  in  repute  for  its  extraordinary  fanftity,  where  they  were  wit- 
nefles  to  fuch  devotion,  humility,  and  charity  in  the  monks,  and  found  fuch  an  honourable  and  kind  reception  for 
themfelves,  that  they  began  to  entertain  a  love  and  veneration  for  the  order  in  general,  and  that  houfe  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  having  before  been  determined,  by  the  perfuafion  of  archbilhop  Lanfrank,  to  found  a  religious  houfe, 
they  applied  to  Hugh,  the  abbot,  to  grant  them  three  or  four  of  his  monks  for  their  intended  monaftery;  pro- 
mifing  to  endow  it  with  a  fufficiency  in  land  and  cattle  to  fupport  twelve  monks,  and  alfo  to  beftow  on  them  the 
church  of  St.  Pancrace,  under  the  caftle  of  Lewes,  which  church  the  earl  found  conftru&ed  only  of  timber,  but 
had  rebuilt  with  ftone. 

The  abbot  at  firft  did  not  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  propofal,  objecting  to  the  great  diftance,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  fea  ;  but  at  length  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  earl,  agreed,  that  on  condition  he  would  by  deed  make 
over  the  promifed  eftates,  and  alfo  procure  the  king's  licence  and  confirmation,  he  would  comply,  but  till  this  wa» 
done,  he  would  not  fuffer  any  of  his  monks  to  fet  out. 

,  aEsr  preliminaries  being  accomplifhed,  Lanzo,  with  three  others  of  that  convent,  departed  for  England, 
and  were  not  long  eftabliftied,  before  they  began  to  have  a  view  to  independency,  by  remonftrating  to  earl  War- 
ren, that  in  confideration  of  the  dangers  he  was  daily  expofed  to,  from  the  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  owing  to 
the  acceflion  of  William  Rufus,  it  would  be  right  to  give  to  the  prior  of  St.  Pancrace  new  grants  and  charter* 
for  their  lands,  the  former  deeds  being  lodged  abroad  in  the  abby  of  Cluni ;  this  he  accordingly  did,  and  procur- 
ed to  them  the  confirmation  of  the  king. 

Br  thefe  and  the  former  grants  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  fouls  of  himfelf  and  Gundred  his  wife,  the  foul  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  brought  him  into  England,  by  whofe  licence  thefe  monks  were  permitted  to  come 
over,  and  who  confirmed  his  firft  grant ;  and  alfo  for  the  good  of  the  foul  of  queen  Matilda,  his  wife's  mother, 
and  that  of  king  Wiiliam  their  fon,  who  created  him  earl  of  Surry,  and  for  the  fouls  of  his  own  heirs,  and  all 
the  faithful  in  Chrift,  living  or  dead,  he  endowed  them  with  the  church  of  St.  Pancrace,  a  manfion  called  Fal- 
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jnel,  with  its  appendages,  another  called  Carlenton,  and  five  hides  and  a  half  of  land  in  Swamberg,  alfo  all  the 
lands  called  the  Ifland  near  the  Priory,  thofe  on  which  it  is  fituated  with  two  water-mills,  an  eftate  called  Star- 
forder,  the  tythes  of  his  lands,  particularly  thofe  held  by  Richard  the  Prelhyter ;  alfo  the  manfion  of  Walton» 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  privileges,  and  rights  ;  referving  to  himfelf  for  all  fervice  the  right  of  being  enter- 
tained twice  every  year,  once  going  to,  and  once  returning  from  Everwicfire  ;  and  if  he  or  his  heirs  were  oftener 
entertained,  the  expence  was  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  peril  of  their  fouls,  leaft  this  intended  cha- 
rity lhould  be  rapacioufly  fruftrated. 

He  alfo  gave  them  the  church  of  Acre,  in  Norfolk,  with  two  ca?i  ucates  of  land,  whereon  he  fays  in  his  deed, 
he  intended,  whilft  living,  to  found  a  religious  houfe  fubordinate  to,  and  filled  with  monks  from  Lewes ;  and 
recommends  it  to  his  heirs  to  fulfil  this  his  intention,  in  cafe  he  lhould  not  live  to  perform  it  himfelf;  and  like- 
wife  directs  his  body  to  be  buried  near  that  of  Gundred  his  wife. 

By  another  charter  grant?  \  after  the  death  of  Gundred,  he  gave  his  manfion  in  Norfolk,  called  Heckam,  with 
diverfe  other  lands,  as  free  as  he  himfelf  held  it,  and  for  which  he  engages,  for  himfelf  and  heirs,  to  pay  all 
taxes  whatfoever  ;  and  in  cafe  any  difpute  mould  happen  between  the  men  of  the  prior  of  St.  Pancrace,  and  him  or 
his,  whereby  forfeitures  may  arife,  he  grants  to  the  prior  all  fuch  forfeitures,  not  being  willing  to  vex  or  hurt  ho- 
ly men.  He  alfo  directs,  that  in  proportion  as  the  revenues  of  the  houfe  encreafed,  fo  lhould  the  number  of  monks 
be  augmented. 

He  moreover  gave  them  the  following  churches  and  chapels  in  Yorkfliire,  Cuningeburh,  Hertill  and  Fiflack, 
Hatfield,  with  the  chapel  of  Torne  ;  Little  Sandall,  with  the  chapel  of  Harnoldefthorpe  ;  Wakefield,  with  the 
chapel  of  Herbere  ;  Halifax  and  Dewibery,  with  the  chapel  of  Hertefheved  ;  Burton,  and  Great  Sandall. 

Both  in  the  body,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  charter,  he  imprecates  divine  vengeance  againft  any  of  his  heirs 
infringing  or  diminilhing  thefe  donations,  loading  them,  as  he  exprefles  it,  with  every  curfe  a  father  can  denounce 
againft  wicked  children  ;  and  to  thofe  who  preferve  and  defend  it,  every  blefling  a  parent  can  beftow  on  his  duti- 
ful and  virtuous  offspring. 

By  an  agreement  made  between  the  abbot  of  Cluni,  and  earl  Warren,  the  prior  of  this  houfe  was  not  to  be  dis- 
placed except  for  very  fufficient  and  evident  caufe.  On  particular  occafions  the  prior  of  Lewes  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  high-chamberlain  to  the  abbot  of  Cluni,  and  was  often  his  vicar-general  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

King  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  forty- feventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  confideration  of  the  advowfens  of  the 
churches  of  Filhlak  and  Great  Sandall,  in  the  diocefe  of  York,  Rifton  in  that  of  Norwich,  and  Waddon  and 
Coxton  in  the  diocefe  of  Ely,  given  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  made  this  an  indigenous  or  native  priory,  and  aif- 
charged  it  from  all  impositions  to  which,  as  an  alien,  it  was  liable  ;  and  at  the  requeft  of  Richard,  earl  of  Arun- 
del, extended  this  naturalization  to  the  feveral  dependent  cells,  namely,  the  priories  of  Caftle  Acre,  Prittlewell, 
Farleigh,  Horton  and  Stanegate  ;  on  condition,  that  the  llipends  they  were  bound  to  contribute  to  foreign  reli- 
gious houfes  lhould,  for  the  future,  be  paid  to  the  king. 

The  revenues  of  this  houfe  were  valued  at  £920.  q.s.  6d.  Dugdale  ;  £1091.  gs.  6d.  Speed.  It  was  furrendered 
anno  1529*  by  Robert  Crokham,  S.  T.  B.  who  was  conftituted  prior,  anno  1526,  and  collated  by  the  title  of 
prior,  April  nth,  1537,  to  the  prebendlhip  of  Longford,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  The  fite  was  granted  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  Thomas  lord  Cromwell;  and  the  fecond  of  Elizabeth,  to  Richard  Baker 
and  Richard  Sackville. 

The  buildings  were,  in  all  probability,  not  demolilhed  at  the  diflblution,  for  the  priory  was  fome  time  inhabited 
by  the  earls  of  dorfet,  from  whence  it  obtained  its  prefent  appellation  of  the  lord's  place.  It  was  at  length  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  but  at  what  particular  time  is  difficult  to  afcertain.  The  portrait  of  an  earl  of  Dorfet,  always  faid 
to  be  him  in  whofe  time  that  accident  happened,  has  been  preferved  in  the  family  of  William  Newton,  Efq; 
on  one  fide  whereof  is  an  earl's  coronet  with  the  Dorfet  arms ;  and  on  the  other,  the  date  when  the  pidure  was 
drawn,  i.e.  the  year  1608. 

An  anceftorof  Mr.  Newton's,  who  died,  anno  1648,  was  ftevvard  to  the  earls  of  Dorfet,  and  is  faid  to  have 
eredled  the  family  manfion-houfe  in  Southover,  with  Caen-ftone,  taken  from  Lewes  Priory  after  the  fire. 

The  eftatesof  this  priory  came  into  the  pofleffion  of  the  Thanet  family  by  the  marriage  of  John  Tufton,  earl 
of  Thanet,  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Richard  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorfet.  And  anno  1709,  the 
manor,  burrough,  or  lordihip  of  Southover,  and  fite  of  the  faid  manor,  alfo  the  diflblved  priory  or  monallery  of 
St.  Pancrace,  was  fold  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Thanet,  to  Nathaniel  Trayton,  of  Lewis,  Efq;  whofe  fon  bequeathed 
it  to  Samuel  Durrant,  Efq;  of  Lewis,  the  prefent  proprietor. 

Browne  Willis  mentions  the  following  perfons  as  priors  of  this  houfe. 

"  Lanro,  a  Cluniac  monk,  was  firft  prior. 

"  William  was  preferred  hither,  An.  1258  ;  after  him  John  de  Curtenay  ;  a  monk  of  Taviftock  was  nomi- 
"  nated  to  this  office  by  the  pope,  An.  1330.  However,  Peter,  heir  to  John  de  Warrena,  earl  of  Surry,  the  pa- 
"  tron,  having  been  preferred  before  him,  he  was  fet  afide. 

"  Hugh  occurs,  Prior  5  Cal  Nov.  1361,  as  does  John  Danyell,  An.  1460,  and  John  Aflidowne,  An.  1506, 
"  after  him  I  meet  with  Robert  Croham,  Sec." 

This  view,  which  was  drawn  anno  1761,  reprefents  the  ruins  as  feen  from  the  fouth,  alfo  (hews  the  old 
caftle  and  part  of  the  town. 
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PLATE  II. 

This  view  reprefents  the  weftern  afpe£t  of  the  ruins  of  this  prior}''  ;  on  the  left  is  feen  a  large  eliptical 
oven,  its  longeft  diameter  meafuring  feventeen  feet  ;  it  is  conftrucled  with  large  tiles,  placed  perpendi- 
cularly, each  tile  being  eleven  inches  in  length,  fix  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  one  in  thiclcnefs. 

Not  far  from  the  oven,  and  on  the  fame  fide,  viz.  the  north,  is  what  is  called  a  fubterraneous  paflage, 
which,  it  is  pretended,  communicated  with  the  town  of  Lewes,  near  the  houfe  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Poole  ; 
it  is  now  choaked  up  with  rub'oifh.  Its  width,  at  the  opening,  meafures  three  feet ;  in  all  likelihood  this 
was  formerly  one  of  the  great  drains. 

East  north-eaft  of  the  ruins  is  a  large  mount,  reported  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  one  of  the  carlsof  Dor- 
fet,  between  whom,  and  a  brother  living  at  Lewes,  a  difference  arofe,  each  fearing  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  other  ;  the  top  of  this  mount,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  tumulus,  is  feen  near 
the  center  of  the  view,  jufl  over  a  part  of  the  ruin,  in  which  is  an  arched  door. 

Near  the  eaft  end  of  the  building  is  a  fpacious  vault,  fupported  by  columns,  it  is  fixty-eight  ftet  long, 
nineteen  feet  fix  inches  wide,  and  ten  feet  high  ;  the  entrance  into  it  is  feen  a  little  to  the  tight  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  plate. 

To  the  right,  or  fouth  of  all,  is  what  fome  take  to  have  been  the  church,  or  chapel  of  the  monaftvrv, 
though  from  what  is  preferved  relative  thereto  by  Browne  Willis,  it  fecms  that  building  was  pulled  down  at 
the  difloiution.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  feparate  from  the  other  parts  of  the  priory,  (lands 
eaft  and  weft,  and  had  large  church-like  windows  ;  clofe  under  its  foulh-fide  runs  a  final!  rill  of  water. 

South-west  or  the  ruins  is  a  large  brick  pidgeon  houfe,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  built  probably  when 
the  priory  was  inhabited  by  the  earl  of  Doriet  ;  in  it  are  32*8  holes  for  pidgeons. 

The  whole  monaftery  containing  an  area  of  thirty-nine  acres,  two  roods  and  eleven  perches  was  en- 
clofed  by  four  walls,  whofe  fides  nearly  correfponded  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.  Thole 
on  the  weft,  north,  and  eaft  are  ftill  pretty  entire,  though  in  fome  places  they  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt. 
The  prefent  fouth  wall  reaches  but  half  way  the  length  of  the  fide,  is  low,  thin  and  manifestly  modern, 
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but  the  traces  of  the  old  wall  running  in  a  continued  ridge,  here  and  there  covered  with  turf,  are  very 
difccrnable,  and  a  piece  cf  it  is  yet  ftanding  at  the  eaft  end,  making  a  right  angle  with  that  which  runs 
from  north  to  ibuth.  In  fcveral  of  the  main  walls  of  thefe  ruins  are  fquare  fpiracles,  continued  from  one 
end  to  the  other  j  thefe  are  deemed  by  the  vulgar  contrivances  for  playing  off  lbme  juggling  tricks,  or  mi- 
racles, but  really  were  intended  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  walls,  a  very  neceffary  confideration,  ef- 
pecially  in  thofe  of  fuch  extraordinary  thicknefs  as  were  commonly  made  for  religious  houfes,  which  were 
befides  ufually  inhabited  as  foon  as  finiihed.  The  founders  being  impatient  to  fee  a  completion  of  their 
pious  intentions,  as  well  as  in  hafte  to  receive  the  benefit  of  thofe  maffes  always  offered  up  for  them. 

This  monaftery  has  fuffered  fo  much,  that  not  a  fingle  piece  of  ornamental  carving,  nor  fcarce  a  piece 
of  fquared  ftone  is  left ;  though  from  the  following  account  of  it,  given  in  Brown  Willis's  Hiftory  of  Ab- 
bies,  it  appears  to  have  been  once  very  magnificent  ;  his  words  are, 

**  The  dimenfions  of  this  moft  magnificent  church,  returned  by  the  commiffioners,  is,  as  I  conceive, 
*'  a  great  curiofity,  and  it  is  pity  that  thofe  of  the  reft  of  our  monafteries,  at  leaft  as  many  as  have  been 
"  taken  in  like  manner,  were  not  thoroughly  fearched  out  in  our  offices  and  publifhed. 

**  These  dimenfions,  with  a  letter  wrote  to  Cromwell,  I  fhall  fubjoin,  as  I  took  them  from  a  book  in 
"  the  Cottonian  Library, 

"  Sussex,  March  24,  1538,  My  Lord,  I  humblie  commend  to  your  Lordfhip.  The  laft  I  wrote 
"  to  your  Lordfhip  was  the  20th  day  of  this  prefent  month,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Williamfon  ;  by  the 
*'  which  Iadvertifed  your  lordfhip  of  the  length  and  greatnefs  of  this  church,  and  fale,  we  had  begun  to 
pull  the  whole  down  to  the  ground,  and  what; manner  and  fafhion  thei  ufed  in  pulling  it  down.  I  told 
your  Lordfhip  of  a  vault  on  the  right  fide  of  the  high  altar,  that  was  borne  with  four  pillars,  having 
about  it  five  chapels,  which  be  compafTed  in  with  the  walls,  feventy  fteppys  of  length,  that  is,  feet 
210.  All  this  is  downe,  Thurfday  and  Friday  laft.  Now  we  ar  a  plucking  down  an  higher  vaulte, 
*'•  borne  up  by  four  thick  and  grofs  pillars,  fourteen  foot  from  fide  to  fide,  about  in  circumference  forty- 
*'  live  feet.  This  fhall  down  for  our  fecond  work.  As  it  goeth  forward  I  will  advife  your  Lordfhip, 
*'  from  time  to  time,  and  that  your  Lordfhip  may  know  with  how  many  men  we  have  done  this.  We 
€t  brought  from  London  feventeen  perfons,  three  carpenters,  two  fmiths,  two  plummers,  and  one  that 
**  keepeth  the  furnace  ;  everyone  of  thefe  attendeth  to  his  own  office  ;  ten  of  them  heweth  the  walls  about, 
"  among  the  which  they  are  three' carpenters.  Thefe  made  props  to  underfett  where  the  other  cut  away. 
*'  The  other  break  and  cut  the  walls.  Thefe  are  men  exercifed  much  better  than  other  men  that  we  find 
"  here  in  the  country.  Wherefore  we  muft  both  have  more  men,  and  other  things  alfo,  that  we  have 
*'  need  of.  All  the  which  I  fliall  within  thefe  two  or  three  days  fhewe-your  Lordfhip,  by  mouth ;  a 
Ct  Tuefday  they  begun  to  caft  the  lead,  and  it  fliall  be  done  fuch  diligence  and  faving  as  may  be  :  fo  that 
*'  our  truft  is,  that  your  Lordfhip  fliall  be  much  fatisficd  with  what  we  do.  Unto  whom  I  moft  humbly 
*c  commend  myftlf,  much  defiring  God  to  maintain  your  health,  your  honour,  your  heart's  eafe.  At 
"  Lewes,  March  24,  1537.  Your  Lordfhip's  fervant, 

JOHN  PORTMARUS, 

Underneath  here  your  Lordfhip  fhall  fee  a  juft  meafure  of  the  whole  abby. 

«  Length  of  the  church  150  ;  height  63  foot ;  the  circumference  about  it  1558  foot;  the  wall  of 

«  the  fore-front  thick  10  foot.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ftepil  wall  10  foot.  The  thicknefs  of 

"  the  vaults  intorno  4  foot.  There  be  in  the  church  32  pillars  ftanding  equally  from  the  walls  

"  An  high  roof  made  for  the  bells,  8  pillars  very  high,  thick  13  foot,  about  45  foot  Th'other 

"  24  are,  for  the  moft  part,  10  foot  thick,  and  25  about.  —  The  height   f  the  greater  fort  is  42 

*f  foot.  Of  th'other  18  foot.  The  height  of  .the  roof  before  the  high  altar  is  93  foot  , 

«  In  the  middle  of  the  church  where  the  bells  did  hang  105  foot  The  height  of  thefteeple  at  the 

fronte  is  90  foot." 

In  Browne  Willis's  principal  of  religious  houfes,  printed  at  the  end  of  Tanner's  1\  ^titia  Monaftica, 
there  is  the  following  lift  of  the  priors  of  this  houfe. 

Osbert  iiUoj  Hugh  1186;  Stephen  1219;  Hugh  1226;  Albert  1239;  Guygardus  1245;  William 
de  Nevil  1255  j  Milo  1273  5  Johnde  Tirenges  1275  and  1280  ;  John  Avinion  1289  ;  Stephen  de  Roan 
1292;  Alberic  1309;  John  de  Mountmartin  1319  ;  Adam  de  Winton  1327  and  1336;  John  Gain- 
caria  1343;  Hugh  de  Chintriaco  1361  ;  John  de  Cariloco  1364  and  1377;  John  de  Tring  I4T2} 
Thomas  Nelond  1429  ;  James  Honeywood  1433 ;  Robert  Auncell  1433  and  1444  ;  John  Daniel  14605 
7'homas  A  well,  or  Atwell.  i486. 

This  view  was  drawn  anno  i;6j. 
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Many  Antiquarians  have  been  led  by  the  appearance  of  the  earthen  works  about  this  Caftle,  to  pr  o- 
nounce it  originally  a  Roman  Fortrefs,  and  that  the  two  earthen  mounts,  which  are  evidently  artifi- 
cial, had  on  them  lpecula  or  watch  towers. .  Two  mounts  in  one  caftle  is  indeed  a  peculiarity  no 
where  elfe  occuring;  they  are  in  ancient  writings  ftiled  the  Bray  Mounts.  The  wclternmoft  is  the 
higheft;  on  it  now  itands  the  remains  of  the  keep  of  the  caftle. 

A  Castle  is  mentioned  here  in  the  Saxon  times,  anno  887,  or  928,  fo  that  at  the  Conqueft,  Wil- 
liam de  Warren,  to  whom  the  budding  of  this  edifice  is  attributed  by  Camden  and  others,  is  by 
fome  fuppofed  rather  to  haye  repaired  the  old  fortrefs,  than  conftru&ed  an  entire  new  one  3 
this  fuppolition  however  has  little  more  foundation  than  the  bare  probability. 

The  figure  of  this  Caftle  was  fomewhat  of  an  irregular  oval,  or  fhape  of  a  lady's  fhuttle  for 
knotting  ;  the  longeft  diameter  running  nearly  north.eaft  and  fouth-weft,  having  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  this  diameter  the  two  circular  mounts  above-mentioned,  three  fourths  of  which  were 
without  the  walls,  which  running  up  them,  enclofed  only  the  fegments  next  the  tower  and 
keep.  Within  this  area  were  contained  all  the  wards,  offices,  and  lodgings,  contifting  chiefly,  as 
is  fuppofed,  of  timber  buildings. 

On  the  f'outh  fide,  and  neareft  the  keep,  was  the  great   gate  or  grand  entrance,  which  was, 
fomewhat  advanced  before  the  walls  of  the  Caftle.    It  was  defended  by  two  towers  on  its  fouth 
front,  and  had  alfo  machicollations,  and  on  the  fide  next  the  Caftle  two  portcullifes,  and  a  tow  er 
in  which    is  a  ftair-cafe.     The  arch  of  this  gate  next  the  town  is  pointed,  but  that  on  tha: 
north  fide  is  circular,  and  of  ruder  workmanfhip. 
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At  the  Conqueft,  the  town  and  rape  of  Lewes  was  given  to  William  de  Warrene  as  a  barony, 

and  he  afterwards  divided  it  into  62  knights  fees,  many  of  which  he  beftowed  on  his  Norman 
friends  and  followers;  relerving  the  Town  and  Caftle  to  himfelf;  and  in  bis  family  it  continued 
for  divers  fucceilions  :  but  in  die  reign  of  Henry  III.  John  earl  of  Warren  forfeiting  his 
eftates  for  fome  mifdemeanor,  this  manor  and  fome  other  lordlhips  were  given  by  that  king  to 
Peter  de  Savoy,  the  queen's  uncle;  but  it  was  again  reftored  to  the  family  of  the  Warrens  by 
the  adherence  of  another  John,  his  iucceflbr,  to  that  king's  interefts;  and  he  dying  without  iflue, 
Alice  his  lifter  became  his  heir,  and  by  marriage  to  Edmund  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  carried 
it  into  his  family :  his  fon  Richard  forfeited  it  to  king  Richard  II.  who  gave  it  to  Thomas  Mow-- 
bray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  whom  he  made  duke  of  Norfolk. 

9  Edward  II.  John  earl  Warren  being  excommunicated  for  adultery,  by  the  bifliop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  he  went  to  that  prelate  with  a  party  of  armed  men,  four  of  whom  threatened  him, 
on.  which  his  fervants  fell  on  them,  and  feizing  the  earl  and  his  foldiers,  imprifoned  them. 

The  fame  year  John  tie  Warren,  by  fpecial  grant,  dated  at  Weftminfter,  Thurfday  the  mor- 
row after  the  feaft  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  gave  the  inheritance  of  all  his  lands,  &c.  to  the 
king,  and  his  heirs  ;  among  them  was  the  Town  and  Caftle  of  Lewes,  which  with  fome  other  poflef. 
lions  he  obtained  back  again  the  next  year. 

In  the  19  of  Edward  II.  this  Caftle  and  Town  were  granted  to  John  de  Warren. 

2 2d  Richard  II.  this  Caftle  and  Town  was  granted  to  John  duke  of  Exeter,  to  hold  to  his 
heirs-male  in  capite  as  parcel  of  the  poflelTions  of  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted  on  the  forfeiture  of  Richard  Fitz  Alan  above-mentioned. 

21ft  Edward  III.  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  in  the  parifh  of  Halifax,  it  is  faid 
the  laft  earl  Warren  died  21ft  Edward  III.  having  no  iflue-male  then  living,  by  Maud  de  Ner- 
ford  ;  that  me  furvived  him,  and  held  the  manor  of  Sowerby  till  about  the  31ft  Edward  III. 

4th  Henry  VI.  Edward  Nevil,  fourth  fon  of  Ralph  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  fole  heir  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Worcefter,  fon  and  heir  of  William  Beau- 
champ,  lord  Bergavenny,  about  4th  Henry  VI.  and  in  her  right  was  tenant  by  curtefy  of  Eng- 
land, of  one  third  of  the  Caftle  and  Barony  or  Manor.  He  died  the  18th  of  October,  16th  of 
Edward  IV.  and  was  fucceeded  in  this  and  many  other  manors  by  his  fecond  fon  Sir  George 
Nevil,  his  eldeft  fon  dying  before  him. 

The  7th  of  Henry  VII.  William  marquis  Berkley,  died,  feifed  of  one  fourth  of  the  moiety 
of  this  Borough  and  Barony,  and  left  it  to  the  king,  from  whom  his  brother  and  heir  Mau- 
rice recovered  it,  19th  Henry  VII.  but  did  not  die  feifed  thereof,  having  made  partition  of 
it,  with  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  about  15th  Henry  VII. 

In  the  8th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  21ft  of  April,  1566,  one  fourth  of  this  Caftle  and  Barony 
was  conveyed  to  Sir  Richard  Sackville;  and  in  the  9th  of  king  James,  a  grant  was  made  from 
tint  king  to  Richard  earl  of  Dorfet,  his  heirs  and  alfigns  for  ever,  of  one  fourth  of  this  Caf- 
tie,  Town  and  Barony,  &c.  in  conlideration  of  469 1.  6  s.  od.  halfpenny,  paid  by  him  into  the 
Exchequer. 

By  a  MS.  Inquif.  Poft  Mortem,  in  the  Bod.  Lib.  Oxon.  17th  October,  28th  Elizabeth, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  appears  to  have  died  feifed  of  one  fourth  of  thefe  prernifes,  leaving  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  countefs  of  Rutland,  his  heir.  And  by  another,  Sir  Edward  Bellingham, 
knt.  died  feifed  of  one  eighth,  31ft  March,  in  the  3d  of  king  James.  Alfo,  that  Richard  earl 
of  Dorfet  was  feifed  of  one  fourth,  in  161 2. 

6th  of  king  James  I.  the  whole  Barony  was  granted  to  Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  lord 
William  Howard,  younger  fon  to  the  late  duke  of  Nprfbil*  ;  and,  in  the  8th  of  the  fame  reign, 
half  this  Caftle  and  Barony  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Edward  Nevil,  lord  Abergavenny,  and 
his  heirs,  in  confuleration  of  1000  marks  ;  and  the  next  year  a  grant  was  made  to  Richard 
earl  of  Dorfet,  and  his  heirs,  of  one  fourth  part  of  this  Caftle,  &c.  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

In  the  14th  of  his  prefent  majefty  George  III.  the  property  of  Lewes  Caftle,  &c.  was  thus 
divided  ;  one  fourth  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  fourth  to  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  ?tnd  the  re- 
maining half  to  Lord  Abergavenny  ;  the  fite  and  ruins  were  leafed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Friend,  for  99 
years  ;  he  dying,  devifed  it  by  will  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Kempe,  who  dying  without 
ifTue,  his  intereft  is  vefted  in  Mr.  John  Kempe,  of  Pangdean. 

The  remains  of  the  keep  were  converted  into  a  fummer-houfe  by  Mr.  Friend,  from  whence 
there  is  a  delightful  and  moft  extenfive  profpecL 


This  view  was  drawn  anno  1762* 
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PLATE  I. 

Pevensey,  tho'  now  a  fmall  village,  was  once  a  town  of  great  eminence,  and  a  fea-port.  It  is  reckoned  among 
thofe  ravaged  by  the  Earl  Godwin  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  rape  or  divifion 
in  which  it  is  fnuated. 

The  Caftle  is,  undoubtedly,  of  great  antiquity  ;  built,  as  is  evident  from  the  number  of  Roman  bricks  employed 
in  it,  out  of  fome  Roman  fortrefs.    Somner  is  of  opinion  Pevenfey  was  the  ancient  Andarida. 

The  name  of  the  builder  and  date  of  its  erection  are  equally  unknown.  Some  Perfons,  from  the  regularity  of 
the  ftrata  of  Roman  bricks,  have  been  induced  to  think  it  of  Roman  conftruction  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  criterion. 
In  Colchefter  Caftle,  EfTex,  an  univerfally  acknowledged  Norman  edifice,,  the  ftrata  of  Roman  brick  are  to  the  full 
as  regular,  and  in  as  great  a  quantity. 

Here  William  the  Conqueror  landed,  when  he  came  to  affert  his  right  to  the  Crown  of  England  againft  Harold. 
The  decifive  battle  of  Haftings  was  fought  about  eight  miles  from  this  place. 

William,  being  fettled  on  the  Throne,  gave  this  Town  and  Caftle  to  Robert  Earl  of  Morton,  in  Normandy,  his 
brother  by  the  mother's  fide,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which  he  enjoyed  with  diverfe  other  honours  during 
the  reign  of  that  King  ;  but  in  the  fucceeding  one  of  William  Rufus,  Robert  took  part  with  his  brother  Odo,  Earl  of 
Kent,  in  an  infurre&ion  in  favour  of  Robert  Courthofe,  and  held  out  this  Caftle  againft  the  King ;  but  on  arrival  of  the 
Royal  army,  he  furrendered  and  made  his  peace.  He  was  a  very  devout  perfon,  according  to  the  ftandard  of  piety 
of  thofe  days,  namely,  Benefactions  to  Monafteries  ;  for,  befides  what  he  did  for  other  religious  houfes,  he  gave 
to  the  Abbey  of  Greiftein  in  Normandy,  ihe  houfe  of  one  Engeler  in  this  town,  and  granted  to  them  in  his  forelt 
of  Pevenfel  paunage  and  herbage,  with  timber  for  repair  of  their  churches  and  houfes,  and  fuel  for  fire.  When  he 
died  is  not  known. 

He  was  fucceeded  in  his  pofleflions  by  William  Earl  of  Morton  and  Cornwall,  who,  on  being  refufed  the  Earldom 
of  Kent  by  Henry  I.  joined  with  Robert  de  Belcfme,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  in  a  rebellion;  whercupoa  the  King 
feized  on  all  his  pofleflions,  raz<.d  moll  of  his  caftles  to  the  ground,  and  banilhcd  him  the  realm. 
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King  Henry  being  thus  poflciTed  of  this  Town  and  Caftle,  gave  them  to  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  with  all  the  lands 
thereunto  belonging,  which  were,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  its  owner,  ftiled  the  Honour  of  the  Eagle. 

He  was  fucceeded  in  this  Honour  by  his  fon  Ricker,  or  Richard,  who  engaging  in  an  attempt  to  reftore  William, 
the  fon  of  Robert  Courthofe,  to  his  father's  honours,  his  eftates  were  forfeited,  and  this  Caftle  and  Town  re- 
verted to  the  Crown  :  but  his  uncle  Rotro  procuring  his  pardon  from  the  King,  his  eftates  were  reftored  to  him; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  again  engaged  in  the  fame  rebellion,  and  the  King  having  again  feized  his  lands 
and  caiHes,  fettled  them  upon  Henry,  afterwards  King  by  the  name  of  Henry  II.  who  afiigned  this  Town  and  Caftle 
oi  Pevenfey  to  William,  fon  of  King  Stephen,  who  held  them  till  Henry's  acceffion  to  the  Crown  ;  and,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  furrendered  them  to  him  upon  condition  that  he  the  faid  William  fhould  have  and 
enjoy,  by  hereditary  right,  all  the  lands  that  belonged  to  his  father,  King  Stephen,  before  he  became  King  of 
England.  This  Plonour  being  thus  put  into  the  King's  hands,  he  returned  them  to  Richard  de  Aquila,  whofe 
pofterity  fome  time  enjoyed  them  quietly.  In  the  fifth  of  this  reign,  the  Knights  of  Pevenfey  paid  to  that  King 
five  marks  for  what  was  then  ftiled  a  Donum,  as  appears  by  Madox's  Hillory  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  fixth  of  King  John,  according  to  the  fame  authority,  Pevenfey,  among  other  trading  Towns,  paid  a 
quinxieme  or  tax  for  its  merchandife  ;  and  in  the  ninth  of  the  fame  reign,  the  Barons  of  Pevenfey  fined  forty 
marks  for  licence  to  build  a  Town  upon  a  fpot  between  Pevenfey  and  Langley ;  the  fame  to  enjoy  the  like 
privileges  as  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  that  they  might  have  one  annual  fair  to  laft  feven  days,  commencing  on  the 
Anniverfary  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  alfo  a  market  every  Sunday. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  the  third  of  that  name,  held  this  Honour,  who  by  many 
diforders  made  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  King  ;  and  pafling  over  to  Normandy  without  the  Royal  licence,  Henry 
took  that  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  all  his  effects,  lands,  and  caftles.  Among  them  was  this  Honour,  which, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  granted  to  Gilbert  Marfhal,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  probably,  during  pleafure  • 
For  the  fame  King,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  beftowed  it  on  Peter  de  Savoy,  uncle  to  his  Queen,  in 
all  likelihood  on  the  fame  terms ;  and  afterwards,  viz.  thirtieth  of  his  reign,  he  granted  him  the  inheritance  thereof, 
with  the  Caftle,  and  its  appurtenances.  How  it  came  afterwards  to  the  Crown,  does  not  appear  ;  but  King  Henry 
again,  in  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign,  gave  this  whole  Honour  to  Prince  Edward  and  his  heirs,  Kings  of  England  ; 
fo  that  it  (hould  never  be  fevered  from  the  Crown. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Robert  de  Sapy  was  entrufted  with  this  Caft'e,  as  appears  by 
the  King's  writ,  recorded  in  Madox,  directing  him  to  provide  it  with  victuals  and  munition.  Whether  he  was  at 
that  time  Sheriff  or  Conftable  of  the  Caftle,  does  not  appear. 

Notwithstanding  the  provifo  made  by  Henry  111.  to  prevent  its  being  feparated  from  the  Crown,  yet, 
when  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  and  fourth  fon  of  King  Edward  III.  married  Conftance,  the  fo!e  heir 
of  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Caftile,  in  whofe  right  he  aflumed  the  title  of  King  of  Caftile  ;  he,  upon  furrendering  the 
Earldom  of  Richmond,  and  all  the  caftles  and  lands  thereunto  belonging,  had  a  gi  ant  in  general  tail  of  the  Caftle 
and  Leucate  of  Pever.fey;  as  alfo  of  the  free  Chapel  within  the  fttid  Caftle  ;  which,  upon  his  death,  returned  to  the 
Crown  by  the  accefllon  of  his  fon  and  heir  Henry  IV.  who  fucceeded  King  Richard  II.  foor.  afcer  his  father's  death. 
Some  part  of  this  Honour  of  the  Eagle,  fays  Camden,  "  King  Henry  IV.  gave  to  the  family  of  the  Pelhams  for 
**  their  loyalty  and  valour,"  which  they  ftill  enjoy. 

Eefor  e  the  reign  of  James  I.  this  Caftle  was  a  parcel  of  the  poflefTions  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter  ;  for  that 
King,  in  the  twenty- fecond  year  of  his  reign,  did  by  his  letters  patent,  under  the  feal  of  that  Dutchy  dated 
1 8th  of  June,  grant  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Dorfet,  the  offices  of  Steward  of  the  Honour  of  the  Eagle,  of  the 
foreft  of  Afhdown,  Caftle  of  Pevenfey,  and  Portreave  of  Pevenfey,  to  hold  the  fame  during  his  life. 

For  many  years  this.  Caftle  has  been  held  by  the  Pelham  family,  under  a  leafe  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancafter 
for  a  term  of  years;  till  about  forty  years  ago,  when  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Newcaftle  gave  it  up  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Wilmington  (Spencer  Compton)  on  his  being  created  Baron  Pevenfey  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Northampton  it  came  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Compton,  his  daughter,  yet  a  minor,  to  whom  it  at  prefent 
belongs. 

This  View  was  drawn  Anno  1760. 
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(PLATE  II.) 

Th  I  s  Plate  gives  a  diftant  and  more  general  view  of  this  ancient  Caflle. 
In  which  is  likewife  fhewn  the  churches  of  Weftham  and  Bexhill ;  the  firll  on 
the  left,  and  neareft ;  the  latter  in  the  diftance,  on  the  right.  Bexhill  was 
much  frequented  by  St.  Richard,  bifliop  of  Chichefler,  who  there  ended  his 
days. 

This  view  was  drawn  1760. 
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Winchelsea  or  Camber  Castle,  {lands  in  the  marmes,  on  a  peninfula^ 
about  two  miles  north-eaft  of  the  town,  and  half  a  mile  weft  of  the  fea. 

It  was  built  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  either  in  the  year  1539,  or  1540. 
Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  anno  1539,  fays,"  The  Kynges  hyghnes,  whiche  never 
*<  ceafed  to  ftody  and  take  payne  both  for  the  avauncement  of  the  common  wealth 
«'  of  this  his  realme  of  England,  of  whiche  he  was  the  only  fupreme  governour 
"  and  hed,  and  alfo  for  the  defence  of  al  the  fame,  was  lately  enfourmed  by  his 
"  truftie  and  faithfull  frendes,  that  the  cankerd  and  cruel  ferpent,  the  Byfhope  of 
•*  Rome,  by  that  archetraitor  Reginald  Poole,  enemie  to  Godes  word,  and  his 
«*  natural  contrey,  had  moved  and  ftirred  dyverfe  great  princes  and  potentates  of 
"  Chriftendome  to  invade  the  realme  of  England,  and  utterlie  to  deftroy  the 
"  whole  nation  of  the  fame  ;  wherefore  his  Majeftie  in  his  owne  perfone,  without 
"  any  deley,  toke  very  laborious  and  paynefull  journeyes  towardes  the  fea-coafles, 
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ct  alfo  he  fent  dyverfe  of  his  nobles  and  counfaylours  to  view,  and  fearch  all  the 
*'  portes  and  daungers  on  the  coaftes  where  any  meete  or  convenient  landyng  place 

might  be  fuppofed,  as  well  on  the  borders  of  England  as  alfo  of  Wales,  and  in 
**  all  foche  doubtfull  places  his  hyghnes  caufed  dyverfe  and  many  Bulwarkes  and 
M  fortifications  to  be  made."  This  is  likewife  mentioned  by  Grafton,  Holingmead 
and  Stowe.  The  laft,  in  his  Annals,  under  the  year  1540,  mentions,  "  That  in  a 
C(  parliament  which  began  the  eighteenth  of  April,  was  granted  to  the  king  a 
"  fubfidie  of  two  /hillings  in  the  pound  land,  and  twelve-pence  goods,  and  four 
Ci-  fifteenths  towards  the  king's  great  charges  in  building  block-houfes." 

This  grant  paffed  with  much  difficulty,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  parliaments 
in  that  reign,  it  being  objected,  that  if  in  time  of  profound  peace  the  king  fpent 
fuch  immenfe  .fums  in  one  twelvemonth,  the  produce  of  the  whole  lands  of 
England  would  fuffice.but  for  the  expence  of  a  few  years.  This  alluded  to  what  he 
had  juft  raifsd  by  the  diffolution  of  the  religious  houfes.  His  minifters  anfwered, 
that  he  had  laid  out  vaft  fums  of  money  in  fecuring  the  coafts,  and  that  the  fafe 
.keeping  of  his  iubjects  in  peace,  coft  him  more  than  the  moll:  burthenfome  war. 

This  caftle  is  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  built  on  or  with  the  ruins  of  a  more 
.antient  fabrick,  and  is  faidtchave  coft  twenty -three  thoufandpounds:  its  outer  walls 
are  pretty  entire;  part  of  it  was  faced  with  fquared  ftones.  Its  plan  is  fimilar  to 
feveral  others  erected  by  this  king  about  the  fame  time  ;  that  is,  one  large  round 
tower,  ferving  for  the  keep  ;  furrounded  by  an  .alfemblage  of  fmall  ones  of  the 
fame  figure,  connected  by  fhort  curtains.  Thefe  builings  clearly  evince  the  low 
ftate  of  military  architecture  in  this  kingdom,  at  that  ti.vie  :  round  towers  being 
of  all  others  the  leaft  capable  of  mutual  defence.  Its  firil  appearance  on  entering 
the  gate  (which  view  is  here  reprefented)  ftrikes  one  with  the  idea  of  fomething 
Roman,  and  is  not  very  unlike  the  Maufoleum  of  Metella,  called  Capo  di  Bove. 

Jn  the  year  1541,  this  and  all  the  other  caftles,  blockhoufes  and  bulwarks  in 
Kent  and  Suflex,  were  by  an  act  of  parliament  then  made,  put  under  the  care  and 
command  of  the  conftable  of  Dover  Caftle ;  which  office,  together  with  that  of 
lord-warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  was,  at  that  time,  occupied  by  Sir  Thomas 
.Cheyney.  At  length  the  trade  of  the  ounce  nouriffiing  town  of  Winchelfea,  being 
•totally  loft,  owing  to  the  fea  having  receded  from  its  harbour,  and  the  fuperiority 
,uf  our  navy  fecuring  our  coafts  from  infult,  this  caftle  has  been  fuffered  to  fall  to 
$|s  orefent  ruinous  ftate. 

This  drawing  was  made  in  the  year  1761. 
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Winchelsea  Church,  like  the  other  buildings  of  that  town,  bears  evident  marks  of  its  decay, 
It  feems  to  have  been  once  a  very  large  and  handfome  ftruflure. 

The  following  account  of  this  Town  is  given  by  Leland  in  his  Itinerary  : 

«'  The  olde  Toune  of  Winchelefey  of  a  vi.  or  7.  yeres  together  felle  to  a  very  foore  and  manifeft  ruinc, 
«  be  reafon  of  olde  rages  of  the  fe,  and  totally  in  the  tyme  of  the  aforefayde  vi.  or  7.  yeres. 

««  In  the  fpace  of  thefe  aforefayde  yeres  the  people  of  Winchelefey  made  fute  to  Kyng  Edwarde  the 
"  firfl  for  remedy  and  a  new  plot  to  fet  them  a  town  on. 

«' Whereapon  the  King  fent  thither  John  Kirkeby  biftiop  of  Ely  and  Treaforer  of  England,  and 
«  vewid  a  plot  to  make  the  new  Toune  of  Winchelefey  on,  the  wich  was  at  that  tyme  a  ground 
<*  wher  Conies  parteley  did  reforte.  Syr  John  Tregofe  a  Knight  was  the  chief  owner  of  it,  and  one 
"  Maurice  and  Bataille  Abbay.  The  King  compoundid  with  them  :  and  fo  was  there  vii  fcore  and 
«<  tenne  acres  limited  to  the  new  Toune,  whereof  part  is  in  the  King  mede  withoute  the  Toune,  and 
«'  part  in  hangging  of  the  hille. 

"  Then  in  the  tyme  of  the  yere  aforefayde  the  King  fet  to  his  help  in  beginning  and  waulling  New 
«'  Winchelefey :  and  the  inhabitantes  of  Olde  Winchelefey  tooke  by  a  litle  and  a  litle  and  buildid  at 
««  the  New  Tonne  ;  fo  that  withyn  the  vi  or  vii  yere  afore  cxprefsid  the  New  Toune  was  metely 
««  welle  furnifllid,  and  dayly  after  for  a  few  yeres  encreafid. 

"  But  or  XX  yeres  were  expired  from  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  New  Winchelefey^  it  was 
«  twile  eiuerid  by  enemies;  firft  by  Frenchmen,  that  did  much  hurt  in  the  Toune,  and  fecundarily  by 
•«  the  Spaniards,  that  enterid  by  night  at  Farcley  aboute  the  midle  way  betwixt  Winchelefy  and  Haft- 
**  ings.  At  this  invafion  the  Toune  of  Winchelefey  was  fore  fpoyled,  and  fcant  fyns  cam  ynto  the 
«'  priltine  ftate  of  welth.  For  the  commune  voyce  is,  that  at  that  tyme  wer  XX  Aldrcmcn  yn  the 
«'  Toune  marchauntes  of  good  fubflance. 
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"  In  the  Toune  as  withyn  the  walks  be  2  Paroche  Chirches,  artd  there  were  2  Colleges  of  Freres. 
"  "■.  here  is  a  li tie  withowt  the  Toune  a  Paroche  Chirch :  but  that  longith  to  the  libertie  of 

«*  Hafiings." 

Thus  far  Leland  :  but  a  more  accurate  and  extenfive  hiftory  of  this  place  is  given  in  the  Magna 
Brit  Fin  a,  pub  iihed  in  6  Vol.  4to.  in  the  year  1730,  which  is  here  tranfcribed. 

Ct  Winchelsea,  in  Saxon  Wincels-ea,  which  fignifies  a  waterifh  place,  feated  in  a  corner;  which  in- 
"  terpretation  anfwers  exactly  the  fituation  of  the  Town,  lying  at  the  corner  of  Kent  and  SufTex.  It 
was  built  in  the  time  of  King  Edwaid  the  firft,  when  a  more  ancient  Town  of  the  fame  name  was 
"  fwallowcd  up  by  the  fea,  in  a  terrible  tempeft  anno  1250,  at  which  time  the  furface  of  the  earth  both 
*«  here  and  .in  the  Kentifh  fhore  was  much  altered.  It  was  then  encompafled  with  a  rampart,  and  after- 
Ji  ward  with  a  ftrong  wall ;  but  no  fooner  it  began  to  florifh,  but  it  was  facked  by  the  French  and 
"  Spaniards,  and  by  retirement  of  the  fea,  fell  to  decay  all  on  a  fudden.  The  New  Town  was  en- 
«  dowed  with  the  fame  privileges  as  the  old,  namely,  thofe  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  which  it  belongs, 
c<  as  one  of  the  ancient  Towns  ;  but  the  fea,  which  had  fwallowed  up  the  Old  Town,  left  the  New  be- 
«'  fore  it  was  quite  finifhed.  It  ftill  retains  the  privilege  of  fending  burgefles  to  parliament,  though 
«  the  electors  arc  but  few ;  but  hath  loft  that  of  a  market,  together  with  all  its  trade,  infomuch  that 
«  for  lack  of  bufinefs  the  grafs  grows  in  the  very  fireets  (though  they  are  paved)  to  that  degree,  that 
<<  the  herbage  is  lett  fome  years  for  four  pounds.  It  was  certainly  at  firft  a  very  fair  Town,  though 
«'  now  little  more  remains  than  the  fkeleton  of  it.  The  ftreets  ftanding  all  at  right  angles,  are  divided 
"  into  32  fquares  or  quarters,  as  they  now  call  them.  The  ftone  work  of  the  three  gates  is  yet  ftand- 
"  ing,  and  in  many  places  of  the  Town  are  fine  ftone  arched  vaults  for  merchants  goods,  and  many 
«<  rtrinous  materials  of  ancient  ftruclures.  Upon  the  level  relinquifhed  by  the  fea,  appears  a  Caftle 
"  built  by  King  Henry  VII  Ith,  now  quite  gone  to  decay.  Near  the  Town  are  large  marfties,  but  the 
"  inhabitants  are  forced  at  great  charges  to  defend  them  with  great  earthen  banks  and  walls  from  the 
"  encroachments  of  the  fea,  which  otherwife  would  daily  overflow  them. 

"  In  this  Town  were  formerly  three  Parifh  Churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  St.  Giles,  and  St. 
"  Thomas,  but  the  latter  of  them  is  ufed  alone  for  the  fervice  of  God.  In  it  are  certain  monuments 
**  of  three  Knights  Templars,  as  is  conjectured  by  their  pourtnitures  in  armour  crofs-Iegged ;  and  one 
*«  of  them  appears  by  his  arms  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Oxenbridge,  which  was  anciently  of 
"  great  note  in  thefe  parts.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Leonard  was  fet  up  a  pi&ure  of  that  Saint,  as  the 
<«  patron  of  the  Town,  with  a  fan  or  van  as  a  fcepter  in  his  hand  ;  which  being  moveable  at  pleafure, 
«  fuch  perfons  as  defired  a  fair  wind  to  bring  their  father,  hufband,  or  friend  home,  were  allowed,  upon 
"  matins  fome  valuable  offering  to  the  Idol,  to  fet  it  as  they  pleafcd,  and  moft  anfwerable  to  their  de- 
«<  fire  .  and  fuch  was  the  fuperftitious  credulity  of  thofe  times,  that  they  believed  they  fiiould  have  a 
«'  wind  fpeedy  and  profperous  according  to  their  wifhes. 

"  Upon  the  coafts  of  this  Town  anno  1349,  King  Edward  III.  being  advert! fed  of  a  fleet  of  Spa- 
«'  niards  returning  cut  of  Flanders  laden  with  cloaths  and  other  riches,  met  them  with  a  convenient 
c«  force,  and  attacked  them.  The  Spaniards  refulutely  defended  themfelves,  and  maintained  the  fight  fo 
««  j(  ng ?  ^at  they  were  all  either  (lain  or  drowned,  while  they  endeavoured  to  elcape.  Their  fliips, 
«  which  were  26  in  number,  were  all  taken,  and  in  them  v/ere  found  great  ftore  of  wares  and  riches. 
«•  This  King  Ed.vard  did  by  w^y  of  reprifal  ;  becaufe  certain  Spaniards  the  laft  year  had  failed  up  the 
«'  River  Qarons,  which  runs  up  to  the  Tuv/n  of  Hourdeaux,  and  there  finding  many  Englilh  fhips 
c<  freighted  with  wines,  flew  all  the  Englifhmen  they  found  on  board,  and  took  away  the  fhips  with 
"  them  ;  which  King  Edward  levenged  by  this  exploit. 

The  defcription  of  the  defolate  appearance  of  the  Town  here  given,  exactly  agreed  with  its  ftate  in 
1760,  when  this  View  was  drawn.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  eftablifh  a  Cambrick  Manufactory 
here,  but  it  did  not  anfwer.  .  • 

According  to  Eiflon,  this  Church  is  a  Re£lory  ;  thfi  Tving  is  difcharged.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's 
Rooks  at  28 1.  the  yearly  .tenths  16  findings.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  Recket,  and  Mr.  Belchier  is 
patron. 
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